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INTRODUCTION. 



To outline a picture of social and economic life in the 
South during the generation before the war is the pur- 
pose of this work. 

It is not a history in the broad sense, but deals with 
material that is often neglected in the philosophy based 
upon human records. Details of politics are always of 
interest, because of the personality of leaders and their 
undue importance in the public eye. Behind politics, 
though, influencing and being influenced, are the real 
conditions of a people, — their habits of thought, their 
modes of action, and their industrial, agricultural, edu- 
cational, and commercial status. These may be truly 
estimated only by marshalling the figures in the light of 
contemporaneous conditions, moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical. Such a task has been attempted in this volume. 

Though pertaining primarily to the South at a definite 
time, the narrative would not be complete without refer- 
ence to earlier days, and to the country in general. In 
colonial years were laid the foundations of the later civ- 
ilization, and no part of a republic may be adequately 
studied without regard for the whole. 

The sources of information have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, writings published before 1861, those of sub- 
sequent date having been consulted only for facts, or 
because they embody documents not otherwise easily 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

accessible. The reports of the census, with their analy- 
ses by James D. B. DeBow, George Tucker, and Thomas 
P. Kettell, the American, Whig, and Tribune Almanacs, 
and tlie Bankers' Magazine, have supplied the statistical 
information upon which the tables of the appendices 
have been constructed. No census has ever been per- 
fect. The changes in schedules, or in the range of inves- 
tigation from decade to decade, and the failure in some 
instances to secure full returns, tend to confuse one seek- 
ing material for a comparative review. But pains have 
been taken to insure accuracy, and to explain apparent 
discrepancies in figures. 

Illustrative facts and statements have been derived 
mainly from the Southern Literary Messenger of Rich- 
mond, founded in 1834, and regularly issued for thirty 
years, and from De Bow's Commercial Review, published 
at New Orleans from 1846 until the beginning of the 
war. The latter, witli the volumes compiled from it, 
such as "The Industrial Rcsoui-ces of the South," is not 
only the chief statistical authority of the ante-bellum 
South, but is also a repository of most valuable material 
bearing upon the real situation in that section. During 
much of its career national politics was rather subor- 
dinated in it to questions of commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures. It included the thoughts of planters and 
merchants as well as those of men in public office. Its 
contributors lived in Delaware and in Texas, in Missouri 
and in Florida. Other magazines, newspapers, govern 
ment reports, and current publications of many kinds 
were liberally quoted, and the original contributions em- 
braced a vast catalogue of subjects. The Messenger was 
concerned principally with litoniry movements, but eco- 
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nomics and history occupied no inferior place within its 
covers. Adams's "Southside View of Slavery," Hund- 
ley's " Social Relations in our Southern States," and the 
pioneer work of W. P. Trent, Basil Sollers, B. C. Steiner, 
L. S. Merriam, Willis G. Clark, Colyer Meriwether, 
Charles L. Smith, Chailes E. Jones, L^ P. Powell, G. 
G. Bush, and F. W. Blackmar, edited by Dr. H. B. 
Adams, for the national Bureau of Education, and the 
early reports of the Commissioner of Patents before the 
organization of the Interior Department, have also been 
valuable aids. 

One difficulty has been the confusion in some material 
resulting from its rhetorical tinge, and the accompany- 
ing indefinite terminology. Rhetoric may be valuable 
for the exposition of great ideas, and for the display of 
the gift of language ; but it too often offers a tempta- 
tion to clothe isolated facts in the garb of far-reaching 
generalities, and hence is likely to mislead. This ten- 
dency, often unconscious, was frequently manifested 
in the use of the words South and Southern. Some 
writers and speakers were prone to omit the northern 
border States from their consciousness when they al- 
luded to the South; some, of limited observation, and 
consequently of an a priori mind, regarded their own 
State or locality, their Virginia or South Carolina, as 
their South; some, in commenting upon Southern civil- 
ization, referred merely to* the limited class that was 
responsible for that civilization in its highest develop- 
ment, and others endeavored to create an impression 
that there were but two classes, — the whites and the 
negroes. Hence it is necessary in reading much of 
the literature of that day to consider not only the 
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Btatementa contained in it, but also the point of 

of the author, and the circumstance a of its publication. 

In this volume the word South is applied to the terri- 
tory occupied by the fifteen States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which slavery was maintained as 
a distinct institution ; and*, for brevity, the word North 
to tlie rest of the country. By Southerners, are meant 
the white people of the South, without regard to classes. 

If it ha^! been possible to do so, the subjects of slavery 
and the iufluencea leading to the crisis of 18G0 would 
have been disregarded. But they are ao interwoven 
with other circumstances that some reference to them 
was necessary. They have, however, been treated as 
secondary topics rather than as leading ones. 

Between the South of to-day and that of the era 
'hieh elosetl in 1860 is a veil that this generation 
will hardly be able to remove. Four years of suffer- 
ing and privation, of anguish and bereavement, for 
those who met the brunt of the war have natui'ally 
placed them in a position to resent any statement 
that seems to conflict with the theories resulting in 
the movements of 1861-1865. Among some there is 
a disposition to have their historian assume the rule of 
an aflvocate ; some are unaware of the facts that may 
be gleaned from the writings of Southern men more 
or less prominent before the catastrophe ; and others, 
not without justification, are not disposed to permit the 
Teil to be lifted by any one whose antecedents are not 
thought to be a guaranty of a treatment of the subject 

accord with tradition. 

Though a somewhat different spirit prevailed fifty 




years ago, : 



lilar sensitiveness was occasionally dis- 
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played. Thus in meeting a criticism of Hugh S. Le- 
gar^, the statement was made that his little faults ought 
to be kept out of sight when one was regarding the emi- 
nence of his character. But the little things — the little 
faults, perhaps — are just what the student of history 
requires to help him in forming his judgment of the 
whole field. They are frequently the more important, 
because through their neglect they are capable of de- 
veloping sufficiently to control the greater ones. And 
nothing will lead to an understanding of Southern civ- 
ilization more directly than a study of those influences 
and factors that were not picturesque or ornamental. 

In the belief that only in a faithful, truthful record 
of all its manifestations will the past of the South be 
appreciated by the coming race this contribution to its 
history is made. 

It is Southern in being based upon the writings of 
Southerners, or of those persons whose utterances were 
favorably received in the South, and the frequent quota- 
tions have been introduced as the best moans of allow- 
ing the story to be told by itself. But the author has 
endeavored to keep before him the printaple that the 
natural sentiments and predilections arising from South- 
ern birth, education, and associations should not permit 
him to omit one item that may serve to enlighten his 
subject. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TBAITS OF THE FEOFUB. 

To appreciate the situation of the South before the 
war, one must know something of its population. A 
few individuals who enjoyed opportunities to become 
acquainted with the features of the unique civilization 
around them have since made a record of their impres- 
sions. Their work is valuable to the historian. But to 
obtain an adequate conception of the subject the voices 
of representatives of more than one class must be heard. 

The lives of the " poor whites " of the barrens, and of 
the hardy mountaineers of Virginia and Kentucky, must 
be read, as well as those of the aristocrats of Charleston 
and the lower James ; of the field-hand of South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, as well as of the house- 
hold slave of Virginia. 

It is now practically imjKJSsible for this to be done 
thoroughly, but the acts and words of Southern men of 
the earlier time may throw light upon the shifting of 
peoples and the modifications of life that are revealed 
in statistics. 

That life was a conservative one, though sharing in 
the progress made in the whole country. It was marked 

7 



8 SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS. 

by many well-conceived efforts to gain for the South 
its due proportion of those things that count for best 
in American society, while rejecting other elements of 
evil. Barriers were in the way, — the growth of two 
hundred years, — and man and nature seemed to be 
leagued to maintain them ; but the existence of such 
difficulties made more notable the successes that were 
achieved. 

In no particular were the fortunes of the South 
better illustrated than in its territorial history. When 
the first Congress met, the area of the United States 
was about 844,414 square miles, of which the South em- 
braced 405,365 miles. Between 1789 and 1800, 2,181,180 
square miles were acquired by purchase or by annexa- 
tion, at a primary cost of $55,000,000. That includes 
$10,000,000 paid to Texas for 90,707 miles, and does 
not include the $6,200,000 paid to Georgia in connec- 
tion with its cession of lands, or the expenses of the war 
inevitable upon the annexation of Texas. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 for $15,000,000, of Florida in 
1819 for $5,000,000, the acquisition of Texas in 1845, 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in 1848, involving an 
expenditure of $15,000,000, the bargain with Texas in 
1850, and the Gadsden purchase of 1854, were either 
made when a Southern man was at the head of the ad- 
ministration, or were prompted by Southern influences.^ 

* An estimate made to 1849 of the expenditures caused by 
these acquisitions was as follows: To France for Louisiana, 
$15,000,000, interest, $8,529,353; to Spain for Florida, $5,000,000, 
interest, $1,489,763; to Georgia, $1,250,000, interest, $1,832,000; 
for Yazoo claims, $4,282,757; to Mexico, $15,000,000; cost of 
the Mexican war, $217,175,577; total, $209,559,450. When to 
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Yet in the political deals arranged at Washington, the 
South secured *but 496,445 square miles of the addi- 
tions. Florida and Texas went to that section, but 
little more than one-sixth of the 1,182,752 square miles 
of the Louisiana purchase was obtained by it. Though 
in time Arizona and New Mexico might have been 
added to the Southern States, the rest of the 664,800 
miles acquired in consequence of the Mexican War was 
closed by nature or by legislation against the South as a 
distinctive section. 

What the South was to be territorially had been 
determined in 1836. Arkansas, just admitted to the 
Union, was the last Southern State to be erected in the 
region bought from France. Texas had been recog- 
nized as an independent republic, and, with Florida, 
was to enter the Union nine years later as an addition 
to slavery. Their admission made no material change 
in the character of Southern civilization, but helped to 
swell the number of its population. Between 1790 and 
1840 the total population of the section increased from 
1,966,372 to 7,334,431 ; and between 1840 and 1860 to 
12,315,374, of whom 8,099,760 were whites, 261,918 
free negroes, and 3,953,696 were slaves. The percentage 
of increase from 1830 to 1840 was 25.74 ; from 1840 to 

these are added the cost of the removal of the Indians to lands 
beyond the Mississippi, the payment to Texas, and the Gadsden 
purchase, the aggregate would represent about $300,000,000. In 
this connection it may be interesting to note that of $72,269,749, 
the totel receipts from 1833 to 1840 from land sales, $6,880,880, 
came from Missouri, $7,251,460 from Alabama, $10,068,973 
from Mississippi, $3,240,369 from Louisiana, $3,110,377 from 
Arkansas, and $516,408 from Florida, a total from the South of 
$31,068,467. 
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1850, (luring which time Texas was added. 31.77 ; and 
from 1850 to 1800 it was 27.42. In the same periods 
the increase in the rest of the country was 38.31, 38.84, 
and 41.40 per cent respectively.* 

The movement of the centre of population in the 
country was, in a certain sense, a gauge of the changes 
in the South. Always tending westward, close to the 
30th parallel of longitude, it moved forty-one miles, 
with a slight southern angle, between 1700 and 1800, as 
pioneers occupied the Northwest Territory and that ac- 
quired from Carolina and Georgia. The acquisition of 
Louisiana gave an additional westward and southward 
trend between 1800 and 1820 ; and the purchase of 
Florida brought the centre in 1830 to its farthest south- 
ern point. During the next decade it moved northward ; 
but by 1850, through the Texan influence, it was 38° 
W south, and 81° 19' west. Between 1850 and 1860 
the northern power again predominated, and the centre 
travelled eighty-one miles westward. 

The one hundred and twenty-seven miles of west- 
ward movement up to 1820 was made chiefly by native 
Americans ; but the change of two hundred and thirty 
miles in the next forty years was due largely to the 
foreign element \\\6.t was attracted to this country, and 
to tlie opening of California to the East. 

After 1845 there was no appreciable increase, except 
by birth, of one element of the Southern population, — 
the slaves ; and the same thing is true of the whites to 
some extent. The tide of immigration to this country 
that swelled in number between 1820 and 1834 from 
8,385 a year to ()o,305, fell to 38.914 in 1838, and 

1 See Appondix A, Table 1. 
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reached 427,833 in 1854. From that time it gradually 
subsided to 153,640 in 1860. With the exception of 
Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, and Maryland, the Southern 
States attracted but few of the new arrivals. Of the 
immigrants of 1820, New York received 3,834; Phila- 
delphia, 2,050 ; Baltimore, 1,262 ; New Orleans, 911 ; 
Boston, 86^1 ; Charleston, 385 ; and Norfolk, 164. The 
differences between Northern and Southern cities were 
greater in 1860, when 131,565 landed in New York, 
13,080 in New Orleans, 12,825 in Boston, 5,817 in San 
Francisco, 6,932 in Baltimore, 3,898 in Philadelphia? 
1,265 in Galveston, and 508 in Cliarleston. Of the 
185,186 persons landed at Castle Garden in 1856, only 
6,758 were en route to the South, 1,535 of them having 
Maryland, and 2,366 having Missouri, as their destina- 
tion. 

Between 1820 and 1830 more than 150,000 alien pas- 
sengers arrived in the United States, about 98 per cent 
of whom, it was estimated, were intending settlers. 
The census of 1830 showed 10,326 aliens in the South, 
and 97,506 in the North. In 1850 the South had a 
little more than 14 per cent of the whole foreign-born 
population, and in 1860 about 13 per cent. In the last 
year the foreign-born constituted 6 per cent of the 
white population of the South, and nearly 20 per cent 
of that in the North.^ 

Many influences led the greater number of immi- 
grants to settle in the North. That section was in a 
latitude to which most of the foreigners had been ac- 
customed ; travel from Europe naturally followed the 
principal direct routes to America; and the immigrant 

* See Appendix A, Table $. 
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had more abundant opportunities for emploj-ment in the 
diversity of occupations in tlie towns and cities of 
the North, where labor had not become a caste, and in 
the lands of the West more a<lvantages for farm-life, 
than he understood could be had in the South. The 
result was that tho population of the South, after the 
transportation of 17,000 Cherokees to regions west of 
the Mississippi, and the cessation of troubles with the 
Seminoles, was left to work out its own destiny, with- 
out any marked effects of increase of population from 
abroad-' 

That this was not entirely a blessing was realized 
■when the redundant population of the East, and many 
of the better and more thrifty of the immigrants, had 
helped to build up new States in the West, while the 
places of Virginians, Georgians, and Carolinians, who 
sought the cheaper and more fertile lands of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and later of Arkansas and Texas, were not 
speedily filled, and when in some States the slaves in- 
creased more rapidly than the whites. 

The small growth of white population in some of the 
older States showed the effects of this migration. In 
the whole South from IS30 to 1S60 the percentage of 
increase was 121, and in tho North it was 174. But in 
South Carolina it was only 13, less than the average 
increase by birth; in North Carolina 33: i"id in Virginia 
6L Maryland's percentage was 77, tho same as that of 
Kentucky, which with Tennessee bad received a large 
population by immigration bctwoen 1790 and 1800. Ar- 

< In lg.^0, of Ihfl States uf the Houtti, I^nlslona ha.) ilie 
largeat percentupo, aO.M, "( forcignnr* In iia popuktlon; ond 
North CimilluB hail the >mMllim, .td. 
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kansas showed the largest gain in the South, 1,162 per 
cent; but its population was 25,671 in 1830, and 324,191 
in 1860. Among the 'younger States, excepting Mis- 
souri, those having the smaller populations, such as 
Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana, showed the great- 
est percentage of increase, and Texas nearly trebled 
its population in ten years. 

But a single Southern State, Missouri, attained regu- 
larly a higher relative rank in total population in the 
country, and that advanced from twenty-third in 1810 
to eighth in 1860. Delaware declined from sixteenth to 
thirty-second ; Maryland, from sixth to nineteenth ; Vir- 
ginia, from first to fifth; North Carolina, from third to 
twelfth ; and South Carolina, from seventh to eighteenth. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Texas had a higher rank, and 
Florida a lower one, in 1860 than when they were ad- 
mitted to the Union ; but all of these except Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi were lower in 1860 than in 
1840.» 

Population was much more diffused in the South than 
in the North. In 1860 the area of the United States 
was 3,025,600 square miles. Of these, 1,205,959 were 
in the Territories, which had a population of 220,195, 
including Indians, or less than one person for five 
square miles. In the remaining area, 1,819,641 square 
miles, there were 31,223,126 inhabitants, or 17.15 to the 
mile. The Northern States had an average of 20.59 
persons to the mile, and the South 13.65. Since 1790 
Virginia had added 13.83 persons to its population for 
each square mile ; South Carolina, 14.87 ; Massachusetts, 

1 See Appendix A, Table 3. 
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109.28 ; and New York, 76.97. In the last decade the 
increase of density of population in the North had ex- 
ceeded that in the South, Masssichusetts gaining 30.33 
X)ersons to the square mile ; New York, 17.03 ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 12.93 ; Illinois, 15.54 ; Indiana, 10.72 ; and Ohio, 
8.99. The smallest increase in the country was .11 in 
Vermont, and New Hampshire's .88 was but a trifle 
more than Florida's, the lowest in the South. The 
greatest increase in that section, Delaware's, excluding, 
of course, the population of the District of Columbia, 
that was confined principally to two cities, was 20.23 
to the square mile less than the greatest in the 
North. 

Only six Southern States had a density of population 
above the average in the Northern States, and Delaware 
and Maryland alone exceeded the New England average ; 
but they were below that of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, 
where pioneer conditions still prevailed more generally, 
perhaps, than elsewhere in the South, contributed much 
to the low Southern average, while the States of the 
same age in the Northwest had a more compact popula- 
tion. 

The rise of large cities had a great deal to do with 
enhancing the general average of density in the North. 
The population of Baltimore, the largest Southern city, 
was in 1860 but 9,829 more than that of New York in 
18.'30. The number of the first had increased in thirty 
years from 80,625 to 212,418 ; of the second, from 202,- 
589 to 805,651. St. Louis had grown from a town of 
5,852 persons to one of 160,773, and Chicago from one 
of 4,170 in 1837 to one of 109,260. Kichmond, Savan- 
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nah, Mobile, Nashville, and Louisville were of more 
tardy growth, while the population of Chg-rleston was 
almost stationary between 1850 and 1860. New Or- 
leans resembled New York in the proportion of for- 
eigners in its population, and St. Louis was like Chicago 
in that particular. Baltimore and Louisville had many 
citizens of foreign birth. A feature of urban conditions 
in the North was the number of towns and villages clus- 
tered around the cities; and Eastern men in their migra- 
tions transplanted the machinery for close settlement 
and neighborhood intercourse. 

Such was not the case in the South, though its popu- 
lation was affected by the migration of the planters, and 
later of the professional and mercantile classes. The 
tendency to move from place to place was relatively as 
strong in the South as in the North, but it added to the 
preponderance of Northern population. Some of the 
resemblances between the sections in this respect were 
illustrated in the movements of the free native popula- 
tions of the two commonwealths, Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts.^ Of the 1,260,982 Virginian-born living in 
1850 in the United States, 872,923, or 68 per cent, were 
in Virginia. Of the 894,818 natives of Massachusetts, 
695,236, or 77 per cent, lived at home. Virginia's popu- 
lation included 53,231 born outside the State, 1,193 
being from Massachusetts; and the latter had 134,830 
persons in its population born elsewhere, 796 being from 
Virginia. At that time men of Massachusetts were liv- 
ing nearer than formerly to their birthplaces, 31 per 
cent of the absentees living in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. But while 24 per cent of the 388,059 exiled 

^ See Appendix A, Table 4.. 
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considerable, especially in connection with migration. 
That was usually northern after 1830; but its pro- 
portions were not large enough to affect the general 
total. 

On the other hand, slaves travelled southward, as 
they were sold or as they accompanied their owners 
to new fields. A decrease in their number of 30.76 per 
cent in Delaware between 1790 and 1800, an increase 
of but 2.62 per cent in Maryland, and of 17.84 per cent 
in Virginia, notwithstanding the subsiding of an anti- 
slavery feeling in those three States, and the accom- 
panying increase of 32.53 per cent in North Carolina, 
of 36.46 per cent in South Carolina, of 102.99 per cent 
in Georgia, of 241.02 per cent in Kentucky, and of 
297.54 per cent in Tennessee in the same decade, 
were typical of the movements of slavery during the 
next sixty years. Slavery steadily declined in Dela- 
ware, there being in 1860 but 1,798 slaves in the 
State that had owned 8,887 in 1790. In Maryland 
the number was reduced from 102,994 in 1830 to 
89,737 in 1840 ; there was an increase of 631 by 1850, 
but a fall to 87,189 by 1860. Virginia's total in 1840 
was 20,660 less than it was in 1830, and North Caro- 
lina gained only 216 in the same period. In all the 
seaboard States except Georgia, the increase between 
1830 and 1860 was below the birth-rate. Alabama's 
average was slightly above it, and Kentucky's below 
it, as was also Tennessee's between 1850 and 1860. 
Mississippi had by 1840 reached the South Carolina 
condition of having more slaves than whites in its 
population; and in all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi, that had at one time had an abnormal increase, 
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and in Louisiana, the tendency was toward tlie aver- 
age birth-rate. 

Silent as slavery was in the legislation formulated ex- 
pressly for it, irresponsible for ita extension into the 
younger States and its maintenance in the older ones, 
it waa none the less a powerful factor in determin- 
ing the character of the white civilization before the 
Revolution, and in its conservation for so many years 
thereafter. Upon it was based the social and political 
influence wielded by one class of whites not only over 
the South, but also, to a limited extent, over the whole 
country. It was quite a favorite, though misleading, 
generalization, to assume that that class was the South. 
"Indeed," wrote Judge Upshur in 1839, "there is but 
one class in our slaveholding States. Merchants, mechan- 
ics, manufacturers, and all the various modes of indus- 
try, are found in all of them; but their numbers are 
comparatively small, aud their influence as classes is 
scarcely felt. Besides these are all slaveholders also." 
It would be more definite to say that the South was 
dominated by a class composed of slaveholding or slave- 
hiring families who were first in the social scale. 

Owners of slaves numbered 384,753 in 1860, repre- 
senting, according to a liberal estimate, 3,308,518 per- 

1 In the North no slaves were held in 1800 In MaaaachuBCtts, 
Maine, and Vermont. Uy 1830 there were but 3,508 in that sec- 
llon, the larger holdings being 2,254 in New .lerscy Rn<] 403 in 
Pennsylvania, the 2 in Haine, 1 in Massachusetts, and (t in Ohio 
being probaJ)ly Ibe property of temporary reaidenla. But M 
remained in 18(10. of whom 20 were in Utah, 2 in Kansas, and IS 
In New Jersey, the last being under tlie dcsl^allon of appreu- 
tkea for lite. 

* Southern Literary Messenger, vol. v., p. tl86. 
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sons.* Slaves were hired to slaveowners as well as to 
non-owners ; but it would be impossible to determine the 
exact number of the latter.* There were landowners 
who were not slaveholders, and slaveholders who owned 
no land; but, as in Virginia, the eastern portion had, 
until 1851, the greater power in the Assembly, and 
the western the majority of white population; so in 
the whole South the landholding and slaveholding class 
were in control of affairs. Taking English society 
as a type, they ranked in the main as a great middle 
class, the foundation and walls of conservatism and 
safety in any land. They included an aristocracy or 
gentry reflecting the distinctions of colonial govern- 
ment, and expanding under influences that prevented 
an amalgamation of widely separated elements, slavery 
superseding "the necessity of an order of nobility and 
all other appendages of a hereditary system of govern- 
ment," as Governor McDuffie of South Carolina ex- 
pressed it in 1835. 

Aristocracy did not always mean wealth or leader- 
ship, nor did wealth place one at the top in society. 
The aristocracy had its foibles, inseparable from any 
class ; but abiding chiefly in the country, it was free 
from many of the vices peculiar to the leisure class of 

1 See Appendix F, Table 1. 

2 The number of owners and hirers in 1850 was 347,525. 
In the total were not included those persons who were conjointly 
interested in the ownership of slaves, and it was thought that 
they would equal in numbers the hirers. In one Southern town 
selected as an experiment, of 250 slaveholders, 00 of whom were 
natives of free States and 49 foreigners, 32 wore accountants, 
barbers, bakers, blacksmiths, builders, butchers, carpenters, 
draymen, grocers^ printers, plasterers, saddlers, tailors, or tinners. 
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a city. The gentry of the South, outside their own 
homes, were seen at their best when Carolina planters 
resorted to Charleston in the sickly season ; when Lex- 
ington, Ky., was the refuge of dwellers in the lower 
Mississippi valley from disease and torrid heat; when 
the small theatre of a city was crowded by the advent 
of a literary, musical, or dramatic star; and when at 
the White Sulphur Springs, Va., Madison Springs, Ga., 
the Warm Springs, N.C., Harrodsburg, Ky., Biloxi, and 
Pass Christian, on the Gulf, and other resorts, they pre- 
sented charms of manner and gifts of mind that won 
the admiration of acquaintances from other parts of the 
country. They were the exponents, sometimes to an 
exaggerated degree, of the virtues and the faults of the 
gradations of the ruling class. 

These were defined, though not sharply, by occupa- 
tions.^ Of 5,371,876 free males more than fifteen years 
old counted in 1850, the Soutli had 1,553,183,-29 per 
cent. In law, divinity, and modicine it had 35 per cent 
of the number in the whole country; in other pursuits 
requiring an education; 44 \yev cent ; in the civil service, 
41 per cent; in commerce, manufiictures, trades, and 
mining, 20 per cent; in navigation, 21 per cent^ in 
agriculture, 35 per cent; and in labor not agricultural, 
24 per cent. The ruling class supplied the mass of 
professional men, planters, merchants, oiHccholders, and 
manufacturers. Many free negroes were in the indus- 
trial and navigating categories, and were foiuid also 
among those engaged in labor not agricultural. Agri- 
culturists included not only the planters, but also the 
small farmers, constituting tlie bulk of a second class, 

1 See Appendix A, Table 0. 
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that have been called the " yeomanry," and some of the 
last grade the " poor whites." 

Comparatively few of the yeomanry owned slaves, and 
their life was not unlike that of the early pioneers who 
opened the wilderness of Kentucky and Tennessee to 
civilization. They owned or rented their land ; they 
furnished the native supply of skilled white mechanics 
and tradesmen, and as small merchandizers were in 
rivalry with men who drifted into the South from 
the North. Some of their number of unusual ability 
were encouraged to take a position in the professional 
ranks, and some gained political honors ; but generally 
it was more difficult for them to be merged with the 
extreme element of the upper class than with the " poor 
whites." Many of them were highly respected for their 
industry ; but others were indolent, and hampered by the 
feeling common to many whites, that personal service 
placed them in some manner upon a par with slaves. 
Rev. E. F. Stanton told the members of the Literary 
Institute of Hampden-Sidney College in 1837, that Vir- 
ginia needed an increase of useful and respectable la- 
borers, mechanics, and farmers. "The low state of 
mechanic arts and agriculture among us," he said, " or 
rather the prevailing vice of indolence, is the true 
source of the present disasters which are so often made 
the theme of popular declamation by stump orators and 
upstart politicians." Another writer accused the me- 
chanics of being so " idle and worthless " that they had 
allowed the shrewd, hard-working " Yankees to bear off 
the palm on all occasions." And he added, "It is the 
great fault of the Southern i)eople that they are too 
proud to work, and very often they perform the work 
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that they do in sucli a manner as to show that the; are 
half ashamed of it." 

This shame or pride was ^plained by W. H. Treacott 
of South Carolina. He stated that it was rare in hia 
State for white and black labor to trench upon each 
other, aud said, " The character of our labor, therefore, 
draws a broad line between the class who merely labor 
and the white population of the State who are thus 
cteated a governing, privileged class," And President 
A. B. Longstreet of Emory College, Ga., in antagoniii- 
ing the notion that it was disgraeeful to labor, charac- 
terized it as an exotic imported from the land where 
rank came by chance, dignity by blood, and fortune by 
law, " It may be harmless in its indigenous soil," he 
said, "but here it is the Upas; and by as much as 
we propagate it, by so much do we spread moral and 
political death through the land."' 

Intolei-auce of manual labor, not necessarily because 
it was regarded zs menial, but by reason of a constitu- 
tional lassitude handed down from generation to genera 
tion, was moat strongly manifested in the unfortunate 
class known as " poor whites," All whites who were 
poor were not " poor whites," but many embraced i 
that term of contempt and pity were poor in this « 
world's goods and in the ambition to contend against ] 
what seemed to be the inevitable. The "whiskey- 
drinking, potato-raising, chaicoal-buroing sandhillers," 
they were called by a progressive workingman oil 
Charleston, who thought them intelligent enough to 1 
hammer granite, 

vi, 032; De Sote't 
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John Forsyth of Mobile hit off some of their traits 
in contrasting an unadulterated " Cracker " and an una- 
dulterated Yankee, born and bred in the country. " One 
is slow," he said, "and the other quick; one takes a 
minute to rise from his seat, the other never sits at all 
except in pursuance of a calculation ; one is not without 
faculties, but they seem to be all asleep, the other with 
all his wits alive with sagacity, curiosity, invention. 
The one content to doze away life with as little labor 
as possible and all the enjoyment com passable ; his log 
hut, wool hat, homespun suit, and combread and bacon 
the limits of his desires for domicile, vesture, and food ; 
loving his gun and his horse, addicted to tobacco and 
strong drink, quick to anger, a dangerous enemy, and a 
fast friend. The other instinct with life, activity, in- 
telligence, never satisfied with the present wellbeing 
while anything better is beyond to tempt his longings 
and his wits." * 

It would be invidious and incorrect to classify the 
yeomanry of the South, as well as the countryman of 
New England, as "poor whites," as Forsyth's view 
might lead one to do. But below both of them were 
the neglected people who, in the South, were but little 
removed from the status or the settled Indian, and in 
the North were sheltered sometimes in the almshouse 
or the jail. Below the Potomac the pride of the " poor 
whites," added to certain habits in family relations that 
may have been absorbed unconsciously by their ances- 
tors from the red men, kept them from the almshouse. 
The gifts of nature, scant as they were often, tempered 
into resignation a desperation that might have reduced 

1 De Bow's Review, xvii. 303. 
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them to the state of some of their putative colonial 1 
sires and daraea sent from their native land for theif J 
country's good. 

They wei-e the degenerates, the children of ancient 1 
poverty and wrong, with little or no opportunity to I 
better their condition among surroundings of a correo- 1 
tive character ; and their scattered settlements prevented 1 
their children from enjoying the privileges of education j 
and orthodox religion. Had they not been too lazy to 4 
wander far from tlieir apologies for home, they would 1 
have become American gypsiea ; for family ties wera 1 
too strong, and they were possessed of too much of a ] 
kind of independence to become vagrants. Nor did 
they care to be compelled to work without pay for 
another. The victims of heredity and of institutions 
in which they had no interest^ placed under laws made 
for them rather than by them. Ihey were happily i^ , 
moved from the pressure of population that would bav« 1 
undoubtedly reduced them to the criminal or the de- ] 
pendent class. 

But among the population of the waste lands, scratch- A 
ing the earth half-heartedly for a bare subsistence, ekiogj 
out a living by hunting, or by raising stock, among tiu^ 
" surplus labor " of North Carolina, and the 50,000 o 
the 300,000 whites of South Carolina, according to Go«= 
ornor Hammond's estimate, languishing for employmei 
because they were unable to compete with slave-lalmr ii 
agricultural pursuits, were many anxious to gain au how 
est livelihood by toil. Some of the females in th< 
neighborhood of Charleston, willing to slave as s 
stresses, may havo deemed it beneath them to work i 
factories; but Iwth Xorthcrn men, who showed theix'l 
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faith in the South and their good-will toward it by in- 
vesting there, and Southern men, gave testimony to the 
promptness with which the " poor whites " availed them- 
selves of chances to work. General Charles T. James 
of Rhode Island, an investor in cotton enterprises in the 
South, and a close observer of conditions there, wrote in 
1850 that, " The poor white man will endure the evils 
of pinching poverty rather than engage in servile labor 
under the existing state of things, even were employ- 
ment offered him, which is not general. The white 
female is not wanted at service, and if she were she 
would, however humble in the scale of society, consider 
such service as a degree of degradation to which she 
could not condescend ; and she has, therefore, no re- 
source but to suffer the pangs of want and wretched- 
ness." ^ With the increase of factories, however, he 
saw these " poor whites " make application for places 
in number beyond the demands for them. 

Because of antipathy to innovations, fear existed in 
some quarters that evil would result from the gathering 
of the poor into factories. But this was combated in 
the statement that danger to existing institutions was 
threatened in the great upheaving of the masses ; that 
as long as the poor could see no means of making a 
living except by working with negroes upon a planta- 
tion, they were content to be idle in the satisfaction 
of feeling that they were at least above the slave, even 
though often faring worse ; that in the factory and its 
surroundings they saw the means of escape from wretch- 
edness and ignorance to competence and intelligence; 
and that crowding them from the factories, and sup- 

* De Bow^8 Review, viii. 658. 
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planting them with slaves, would place them in hostility 
to the established order. On the contrary, by being 
enabled to rise in life, and to own a slave, they would 
increase the demand for that kind of property, and 
would become firm and uncompromising supporters of 
Southern institutions. Such was the argument of J. H. 
Taylor of Charleston ; and although confidence was ex- 
pressed that the " poor whites " were to be little feared, 
as they were comparatively few in number, and as they 
ooukl not depend for help upon slaves whose native 
overseers they were, still Taylor's suggestion was in 
line with the wish to encourage non-slaveholders to en- 
gage in occupations that would make them moral and 
physical bulwarks of the South. For it was felt that 
ignorance, poverty, and irreligion were menaces to any 
conimunitv, and that unanimitv of sentiment was neces- 
sary to society. It was, however, not a small task to 
change suddenly the thought that had ruled for a cen- 
tury or more, and to interest the dominant element in 
the elevation of the " poor whites,'' and even to make 
the latter enthusiastic for a change. 

^ The patrol system, designed to regulate the conduct of 
slaves, was to some extent a unifying medium among whites 
of all grades. In some sections it was voluntarily organized to 
make the rounds of plantations among the slaveholders, but 
often it was composed mainly of non-slaveholders, small fanners, 
merchants, professional men, mechanics, overseers, and others. 
In South Carolina the law was far-reaching. All free white 
male inhabitants above eighteen years of age were liable to 
patrol duty, unless they were aliens, transients above the age of 
forty-five, or such as ha<l not resided in the State for six months, 
and excepting persons above forty-five who did not own slaves, 
and alien enemies. Those who had means could hire a substi- 
tute or pay a fine of $2, and an advance of ten per cent on the 
general tax of the year. 
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In spite of such a spirit as was shown in the first 
representative assembly in Virginia in 1619, and in the 
efforts of nearly two hundred years to resist long-range 
authority, the older portion of the South, not without 
influence upon the new States, was slow to adapt itself 
to the idea of a society founded upon an equality of 
rights for the masses, and the preparation of the masses 
to exercise those rights intelligently and judiciously. 

Grovernmental institutions were transplanted to the 
South at a time when such an event as the beheading 
of Charles I. had not disturbed to any great extent the 
deeply rooted belief of the people in the inherent right 
of a particular class to rule them, or the determination 
of that class to preserve their privileges. The over- 
throw of one set of rulers in the Revolution, the deca- 
dence of the law of primogeniture and entail, and the 
disestablishment of religion, did not materially affect 
the theory of government that by the policy of England 
and the adaptability of the country to a revival of the 
patriarchal or feudal spirit had been fixed upon the 
South. But it was not confined at first to that section. 
The town-meeting of New England did not prevent the 
aristocracy of Federalism from controlling that section 
as completely as it prevailed in parts of the South. The 
spirit that set the words of "America " to the music of 
** God Save the Queen," was found in a section that begat 
the Hartford Convention. Men of English stock could 
not throw off English ideas as easily as they could rid 
themselves of English rule. They might not have a 
king; but more than a revolution in arms was needed 
to destroy their belief that a particular class, of which 
royalty was the extreme type, ought to rule. Accidents 
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of birth and fortune had, perhaps, enabled more mem- 
bers of one class than of another to govern in the South ; 
but at times there was a presumption for the impres- 
sion that the accidents were the principal qualifications.- 

In some of the sections of the North, there were limi- 
tations upon officeholding and the suffrage similar in 
intent to those of the South. Not until 1852 was the 
freehold qualification for governor and menilx>rs of the 
legislature removed in New Hampshire, which still com- 
pelled members to be Protestants. New York in 1821, 
Massachusetts in the same year, New .forsey in 1844, 
and Connecticut in the next year, abolished the proi)erty 
qualification for voters, and Ohio in 1851 did away with 
the taxpaying qualification. Connecticut, that in 1845 
had reiterated the limitation of the suffrage to white 
males, added ton years later the ability to read; and 
Massachusetts imposed in 1857 the qualification of 
ability to read and write, and in 1850 that of two years' 
residence in the United States. The theory of white 
manhood as the qualification for suffrage and officehold- 
ing was, nevertheless, more rapidly develoi>ed in the 
North than in the South. 

In the six original States of the latter section several 
curious features ai)peared in the earlier constitutions, 
such as compulsory voting in Ceorgia, and the evolution 
of a State government from conventions. These, how- 
ever, soon were modified ; but it was not so with the 
suffrage and the right to hold an elective office. Dela- 
ware was the first, in 1702, to elect its governor by the 
peoi)le. The example was followed by (Jeorgia in 1824, 
by North Carolina in 1S.']5, by ^larvland in 1S;)7, and by 
Virginia in 1851 ; while to the legislature of South Caro- 
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Una was left the duty of choosing not only the governor 
and other State officers, but also the presidential elec- 
tors. In that State, too, free-holding remained a quali- 
fication for governor and membership of the legislature, 
though removed from some voters in 1810. That 
qualification was abolished for all in Maryland in 1810, 
and in Virginia in 1851 ; for members of the legislature 
in Georgia in 1835, and for governor in 1847 ; and for 
all voters in North Carolina after 1854, though in that 
State tax-paying remained a test. • 

All the new States were admitted with constitutions 
providing for the election of the governor by the quali- 
fied voters, and in Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Texas, with no limitation upon white-manhood 
suffrage. Florida called for enrolment of its voters in 
the militia. Mississippi, which had at first a property 
qualification for governor and for members of the legis- 
lature, and which compelled electors to be taxpayers, or 
to be in the militia, removed all such restrictions in 
1832. Members of Missouri's legislature had to be tax- 
payers; and Tennessee removed the property qualifica- 
tion in 1834, and, excluding free negroes from voting, 
relieved them from the poll-tax and from militia duty. 

The taxpaying requisite that was maintained in a few 
of the States, after the disappearance of freehold suf- 
frage, was but a slight incubus upon the poorer class of 
voters ; but the constitutional provisions for democracy 
at the polls did not always prevent the landed and slave- 
holding class from obtaining i)ractical control of affairs, 
nor did they cheek the growth of ideas opposed to the 
fundamental principle of pure democracy, — rule of the 
majority. 
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Leading men at different periods noted the prevalence 
of these ideas. R. I. Manning of South Carolina be- 
lieved that the doctrine that the majority should govern, 
" with all the evils that appertain to it," was better and 
safer, especially in an age of light and knowledge, as 
a fundamental principle of government, than that the 
minority should govern the majority ; but W. H. Tres- 
cott, of the same State, contended a few years later that 
States in a slaveholding community could not afford to 
adopt a policy based upon the principles of free labor ; 
while James C. Bruce of Virginia said, after the last 
extension of suffrage in that State, " Liberty does not 
dwell in the ballot-box. The erection of a ballot-box is 
a more claim on the part of the majority that it has 
more wisdom and virtue than the minority, or than any 
individual in that minority.'' 

Daniel Elliott Huger's satirical remark, that there 
were always kind, generous, chivalrous men enough to 
carry on the government, and take good care of the peo- 
ple, without the smallest disposition to ask for advice, 
or to explain their conduct, was matched by the earnest 
statement of Judge Upshur. Alluding to the impa- 
tience of slaveholders at the labor of study, he said that 
he did not refer to the more extended and perfect educa- 
ti(m that fitted men for public station and the higher 
duties of citizenship. But he added, " Only a few such 
men arise in any age, and only a few are necessary for 
the wise ordering of public affairs, and for the safety 
and prosperity of nations.-' 

As the minority position of the South became more 
pronounced, the denial of tlie prerogatives of the ma- 
jority became more vigorous. Thus R. R. Gibson of 
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Louisiana claimed that Southern society rejected the 
doctrine of equality of men as erroneous ; and he held 
that "political and civil liberty are prizes rarely won 
and possessed even by the most enlightened races; 
and that so far from being the birthright of all man- 
kind, they are the privileges to be enjoyed only by those 
who have the will and capacity to acquire and maintain 
them.'' A doctrine gaining ground at one time, accord- 
ing to De Bow, who had excellent opportunities to view 
the whole field, was set forth as follows by a Mississip- 
pian: "An unmixed democracy is capricious and un- 
stable, and, unless arrested by the hand of despotism, 
leads to anarchy, and will end in agrarianism. As much 
of the aristocracy of England as would have been re- 
tained in America would have leavened the mass and 
purified the whole. Too much liberty and equality beget 
a dissolute licentiousness, and a contempt for law and 
order. Why do we see to-day Virginia and South Caro- 
lina in the lead of Southern rights and Southern liber- 
ties and Southern honor? The chivalrous sons of the 
old Palmetto and the proud old families of Virginia 
are yet true to their ancient sentiments, and with 
constant pride they guard their unstained escutcheons. 
Yes! in these aristocratic States the banner of resis- 
tance to tyranny has ever been first unfurled and most 
devotedly sustained ; and mournful will the time be for 
the South when the taunted chivalry of the one, or 
the ridiculed * first families ' of the other, shall no lon- 
ger control their destinies." ^ 

1 Caper's "Life and Times of Memminger," 05. 85; De 
Bow's Review^ xx. 148; xxii. 101; xxviii. 491; xxix. 33; Southern 
Literary Messenger, v. 681 ; xix. 302. One writer, who considered 
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The willingness of some tp go to the other extreme 
in endeavoring to escape the danger of unmixed political 
democracy did not imply a denial of simplicity of life 
among the Southern people. A chief justice of the 
United States doing his own marketing, or engaged 
with the governor of a State in a game of quoits: the 
president of the Virginia Court of Appeals, a French 
teacher, a South Carolinian, and a Northern man spend- 
ing the night together with the driver of their coach, 
upon bedding hospitably spread on the floor of a yeo- 
man's cabin; the free intercourse on the court-house 
lawn of the richest planter and the honest poor man ; 
the welcome given to the traveller in the rural dis- 
tricts, — were examples of a sentiment that erected no 
false barriers among fellow-men. 

Distinctions were made, though, particularly in the 
towns, where there was more change in the character 
of the j)opulation ; and in the country the very j)oor 
and the rich felt that there was a wide gap between 
them. But distinctions have always existed in civil- 
ized society, and civil and iK)litical cqualit}- has never 
Ixjen able to produce social equality. 

Centralizing tendencies in the Southern States, nour- 
ished by the institutions, or pro<luced in spite of them, 
were strong enough to hamper local energies, and too 
weak to substitute for them the power of concentrated 
authority. A South Carolinian wrote of his State 
words that may l>e applied in mwlified form to the 

that the North was practically in tho power of a handful of 
manufacturers, asked, *• Why should not 047,000 slaveholders, 
representing ko much of the energy, intelligence, and property 
of the South, control it?" 
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South generally: "We have no organization inferior 
to the election district or parish," he said; "and in 
none of our districts, either electoral or judicial, is 
there any assemblage of citizens known to the law 
except in the towns or boroughs existing under spe- 
cial corporations. Our country has hardly a trace of 
governmental organization. A few magistrates are to 
be found; but in our parishes they are not always 
easily found. A board of commissioners meets once 
a quarter to provide for the wants of the poor of the 
district; a board of commissioners meets once a quar- 
ter to receive the reports of the schoolmasters and 
issue warrants for their salaries. The commissioners 
of roads meet twice a year around the festive board. 
The captain of the beat company is, ex-officioy the head 
of the police in his command. A stranger may live 
among us for years, and see no traces of a government. 
... In no case, except in the election of members of 
the legislature, is any provision made for the lawful 
expression of the sentiments of the district or parish 
as such. You may call a meeting of the citizens for 
the purpose, but it has no authority. It is but a vol- 
untary assemblage of gentlemen. As organized members 
of a republic, our districts and parishes have absolutely 
no political existence." ^ 

This looseness in fact of a system strong in theory 
was characteristic of a dispersed population ; and as in 
the State local self-government was well nigh impossi- 
ble, so in other respects the people could not enjoy the 
privileges of close community. Small landowners in 
the highlands could not always sympathize with men 

1 De Boio^s Review^ xviii. 127. 
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of princely d6main in the low country ; and misappre- 
hensions were magnified by separation. Concert of 
action among men living five or t«n miles apart could 
be had only upon a most urgent emergency. Diffusion 
of population, accentuated by bad roads in the leisure 
season, w^as revealed in the scantiness of common-school 
facilities ; in the division of capital among several small 
factories or mills, instead of its concentration in a few ; 
in literary, religious, and social life. In 1860, for in- 
stance, the South had proportionately more church 
buildings than the North ; but its 22,655 buildings had 
to average seating-capacity of 307, and an average value 
of $1,777, while the 31,344 of the North would accom- 
modate 388 persons each, and were worth $4,183 on an 
average.* 

Cities of the North helped to swell the values and the 
size of churches ; but hardly enough to account for the 
wide difference in numbers, esjiecially as thousands of 
the inhabitants of the South received religious instruc- 
tion outside the churches. 

Isolation gave birth to an individualism, as marked 
upon the mountain-clearing as upon the plantation ; and 
beginnings of the co-operative spirit were dwarfed by 

1 Sparseness of population, though, was not entirely re- 
sponsible for Georgia's need of 3,002 conimissioneil officers for 
54,220 non-commissioned officers and privates in the militia, 
while Maine had 183 officers for 65,850 men in 1852; or Virginia's 
6,494 officers for 118,6:54 men, while Massachusetts had 549 for 
110,141. That Arkansas had one officer for 13 privates and 
non-commissioned men, and Rhode Island one for 184, was typi- 
cal of the difiference between New England utilitarianism and 
Southern proneness to the spectacular; though New York's 33 
men to one officer were not unlike Virginia's 18 to one. 
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nature and by human inclination, and. were believed 
by some persons to be fraught with evil. The unity 
of the members of the legal profession has in most 
ages been marked; yet the early movements for the 
organization of bar associations were characterized by 
one author as wrong in principle and injurious to the 
profession and to the community. Another, said to be 
one of the ablest economists in the South, called such 
organizations a conspiracy, and said tliat he was op- 
posed to professional and trades unions because he 
thought them to be detrimental to the younger and less 
experienced members. 

He was arguing for freedom of action that belongs to 
an open-air population, and which had expression in the 
great interest in politics by individuals who felt but 
slightly the direct weight of government, and who were 
unable to unite in any extensive political action locally. 

Calhoun's advocacy of the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi may have caused intense feeling in South Carolina 
among those who believed that he had struck his colors. 
The burning in effigy of W. R. Taber at Columbia, and 
a mob's visit to his home in protest against an address 
he had made on the subject of ai'istocracy, and the bit- 
ter personal extent to which political arguments were 
carried, might seem to indicate a disposition to stifle 
political independence and freedom of thought. But 
John Tyler's advice to the students of Randolph JNIacon 
College to stand by the Constitution, as " the party of 
to-day may not be the party of to-morrow," did not 
mean that party ties rested lightly upon Southern men, 
nor did the conduct of individuals here and there imply 
repression of free thought and action. Not luitil sla- 
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very, the warp of Southern institutions, had been brought 
to the front as a distinct political issue, was there a fixed 
purpose to suppress any manifestation deemed hostile to 
the slaveholding interest. Even then party ties were 
for yesLVs more powerful than sectional ones, and politi- 
cians continued to control their followings by appeals to 
tradition. 

In the alignment of men under new party names 
or principles, subsequent to the administration of the 
younger Adams the South was as much divided as 
the rest of the country, and in national contests there- 
after did not soon become sectional in its electoral and 

« 

popular votes. ^ Twenty-four men received votes for the 
presidency between 1836 and 1860. , Of these, seven 
were residents of the South. Of a total of 2,048 elec- 
toral votes in that time, the South cast 328 for Southern 
candidates, and 519 for Northern ones; and the North 
cast 258 for Southerners, and 943 for Northerners. Of 
the 21,313,036 popular votes, 2,438,951 for Southerners, 
and 3,692,444 for Northerners, came from the South ; 
and 3,091,411 for Southerners, and 12,090,230 for North- 
erners, from the North.'-* But four Southern States, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, were repre- 
sented regularly in the Electoral College by Democrats 
during that period ; and one of them, Texas, voted only 
four times. Delaware and Maryland voted for Whigs 
until 1852, and Tennessee and Kentucky until 1856. 

1 See Appendix A, Table 7. 

2 These figures are based upon almanac records of the 
time, and the candidates are classed in the section to which they 
were accredited at the election, four of those in the Xoith being 
of Southern birth. 
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Florida's first vote was for Taylor, who in 1848 carried 
Louisiana, as Harrison had done in 1840. In 1856 
Maryland cast the only electoral votes for Fillmore, and 
in 1860 came within 362 votes of being carried by Bell, 
for whom Virginia broke from the Democratic column, 
and who also carried Kentucky and Tennessee. North 
Carolina and Georgia voted for three Whigs and four 
Democrats, and South Carolina and Mississippi for one 
Whig. Narrow pluralities were frequently given. In 
Virginia, Van Buren had only 1,392 votes to spare in 
1840, Cass 1,473 in 1848, and Bell 358 in 1860 ; in Ala- 
bama, Cass 881 ; in Louisiana, Polk«699 in 1844, and 
Pierce 1,382 in 1852 ; in Tennessee, Clay 113 in 1844, 
and Scott 1,880 in 1852; in Delaware, Pierce 25, and 
in Missouri, Douglas 429 over Bell. 

A similar diversity occurred in the Congressional and 
State elections. In the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-eighth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Congresses, 
the majority of the Whigs in the Senate were from the 
South, and ten States were represented partly or wholly 
by them in the Twenty-seventh. The majority of 
Democrats were from the South in the Twenty-ninth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, and 
Thirty-sixth Congresses, in the last three. Southern 
Whigs giving place to Democrats, though a few of the 
former remained, and were sometimes designated as 
Americans. Northern Whigs and Democrats were, in 
the mean time, merging with Free-soilers to increase 
the Republican representation from fifteen to twenty- 
five. 

In the House the majority of Whigs and Democrats 
were from the North until 1857, with the exception of 
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\\\\^ 'riiU'ly lliHt ( Joiij^ress, when Southern Democrats 
vk\^\\^ UMMP titiiiKM'oUH than Northern ones. In the Xorth 
till) KKhnHrt-NnbraHka discussion made a rift in the De- 
mi 'iiiM^y, lUid the Southern Rights movement helped to , 
(mil Villi VVhiKH into Democrats. The transition process 
HHt) bliowii in tlie Thirty-second Congress, when there 
Wdio tiiiinti Democrats from Alabama, Georgia, and 
Miobibbippi ; Union Whigs from Florida and Georgia; 
hdiitiiuru UiglitM Democrats from Alabama, Arkansas, 
iiitiiigiu, IwMiiHiaiia, North Carolina, and South Carolina; 
UKit mm Hmitlu^rii Rights Whig from North Carolina. 

Nitliniml part-y *issues were reflected in State cam- 
piii^hft. The Virginia House of Delegates changed its 
piilitii'.ul <'()mplexion between 1837 and 1839. The 
\\ liig Hl.iiUi Rights party i)olled in Georgia in 1838, 
;<;t,|L';j v(jU^h, and the Union Van Buren party, 30,989. 
Miooitirtippi elected a Democratic governor in 1849 by a 
luJijiHily of 9,203 votes in a total of b2fi^6.^ When 
liin ipiiirttion of electing delegates to a proiX)sed South- 
iiiii i:(jnv(Mition looking to secession was mooted, Missis- 
bip)ii rjiMt 28,402 Union votes, and 21,241 for Southern 
HIhIiIh; and in South Carolina the Co-operationists car- 
\wa\ riix districts with a vote of 25,098, in opposition 
t(i ui'ljiiii by that State alone; and the Immediate 
Hiii'.r.HHidiiiHtH, dubbed " Fire-Eaters," cast 17,796 votes, 
jiiid riirried one district. In 1851 Virginia polled 67,- 
/»<I2 votcH for the new constitution, and 9,933 against 

» 'rill' I'Irc'Moiis of 1842 placed 73 Whigs and 97 Democrats 
hi iliii Norfli (/'iirolina legislature, 51 Whigs and 49 Democrats in 
I MMM'ii*t<'<''H, Kl Whigs and 54 Democrats in Kentiicky\s, 36 
VVIfhc* itiid \n Democrats in Missouri's, and 42 Whigs and 35 
Ifi.ffiof'riiU In Louisiaua's. 
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it. Sixty-five per cent of the adult white males of the 
South, and sixty-nine per cent of those of the North, 
voted in the election of 1860. 

These facts show that personal liberty in politics was 
not generally limited even upon most exciting occasions. 
The main criticism ought to be that the South suffered 
from too much campaigning. Politics preponderated in 
newspaper literature ; it was a motive for admission to 
the bar ; it was felt in college life, and the graduates of 
a South Carolina institution formed a species of. guild 
in contests for legislative honors. Interest in it was 
strong with the humblest citizen as with the most 
prominent ; the joint debates and the oratory at militia 
musters and at monthly court not only kept alive from 
year to year the excitement among those who welcomed 
any opportunity to mingle with their fellows, but sui> 
pie men ted the small circulation of the press and the 
inability of many voters to read. Illiteracy did not 
mean a lack of intelligence, or of capacity to decide be- 
tween the positions of rival candidates as long as the 
personal equation was powerful ; but it tended to limit 
the range of political vision, particularly when politi- 
cians were able to obscure party distinctions in the 
Southern movement. Nor was the custom in some sec- 
tions of viva-voce voting an aid necessarily to indepen- 
dence of action. ^ 

1 William Cullen Bryant, in a trip to the South, witnessed 
an amusing exhibition of the wide ramifications of politics. At 
a corn-shucking in Carolina, Toby, a powerful negro, who had 
for quite a while leaned against the wall looking upon the frolic 
with a superior air, was called upon to harangue the mock 
soldiery. Demauding a bit of paper to hold in his hand, he, 
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Political excilemeut was too often a bane, \VLcii 
Thomas R, Pew glorified in the presence of his students 
the influence of William and Mary College upon Vir- 
ginia, which had " hitherto been one great political 
nursery," another Virginian wrote, " Among the greatest 
evils that have ^ver afflicted the Commonwealth is the 
morbid desire of her sons for political distinction. It 
has been the bane of the Eepublic, destroying every- 
thing like useful enterprise and labor, and banishing 
from their homes thousands of our citizens to Bud 
preferment among the people of other States, or from 
the patronage of the Federal government." And a 
South Carolinian in the midst of the turmoil of 1852 
said, "If all the money which is spent in political con- 
Tentions and caucuses, stump-speeches and election a, 
controversies and office-hunting, which demoralize the 
Southern mind, and is preparing it for everlasting sub- 
jugation, was devoted to improvement at home, the 
encouragement of Soutlieru art aud Southern industry, 
the division of labor, and the diversity of employment, 
Tve would be a more united people." ' 

Protests were now and then entered against the pro- 
fessional politicians, as when it was announced that there 
was no room in Texas for them ; and the lawyer, Iwcauae 
of his connection with politics, came iu for his share of 
condemnation. A critic of the convention that extended 



according to Brjnnt, " spoke of ' He. ninjorlt)' of Sous Carolina,' 
'dointeresUof deState,' 'de honor of ok Barnwell district;' and 
these phrases lie connucted wilh various expletives and sounds, 
of which we couid mnlte notliing." [De Bow'f Ileelejn, IX. 328.] 
^Southern LittTara .\lei«cny"-> H- ^W; !!'■ 13^1 ^e Bow'a 
Meeieie, sill. 10. 
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the suffrage in Virginia objected to the large proportion 
of lawyers in that body. Conceding that from the 
honorable membership of the bar had come some of the 
best men and the wisest statesmen of the country, he 
nevertheless asserted that whenever affairs of state 
were committed to them in large numbers, they had 
rarely failed to make mischief; and he laid down as 
axiomatic the statement that a country governed by its 
lawyers was a victim of misrule. " In fact," he added, 
" we have been cursed in Virginia with an abundance of 
small lawyers and still smaller politicians. These two 
characters are often combined together in the same in- 
dividual, and form a class of political pettifoggers, the 
like of which cannot be found in any class of plagues 
or monsters that ever existed." 

Georgia seems to have been affected at an earlier 
period with the same malady, if the sketch of George 
White in 1850 is to be believed. Referring to the 
establishment of the State supreme court sixty-eight 
years after the framing of the Constitution, and to its 
effect upon loose practice in legal tribunals, he wrote, 
"The lawyer, instead of spending his time over the 
card-table, and around the bar instead of within the 
bar, depending upon the inspiration of brandy and his 
ready wit, instead of the vlf/intl annorinn lucuhratlonesj 
had to spend his time in his library poring over the 
dusty and cobwebbed tomes so long neglected, and mak- 
ing out briefs which he never needed before — all this 
was too much. The supreme court raised about its ears 
a storm which at one time threatened to sweep away 
its existence. Empty-headed judges whose decisions 
were overruled demagogued it, pettifoggers, scribblers, 
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woulJ-be lawj-ers jirateil and fretted, and all united to 
overthrow a tribunal whose ojierations required judges 
and lawyers to have brains."' Their efforts, however, 
were in vain. 

The extreme statements of the Virginian and thai 
Georgiau must be read with caution ; for there wen I 
many men in the South who practised the upright prin- 
ciples impressed by Beverly Tucker upon the minds of 
his law classes, and who in their daily lives exemplified 
the traits of Lucian Minor's model lawyer, ever leaning 
against litigation, upholding the habits essential to the 
well-lieing of society, seeking to bring a suit to speedy 
trial, never canvassing for employment, disdaining pfr- • 
dantic display, apjieals to prejudice, and every form of* 
charlatanry, encouraging the younger men in the profeB> 1 
sion, and serving feeless clients as faithfully as wealthy I 
ones. 

Lawyers had an immense influence, and, upholders of I 
a system that William Wirt likened unto aJi old feudalv 
castle, were conservators of Southern society. That a 
ciety was not feudal, though the rich planter, with hii-l 
black serfs and his whit* retainers, the members of thai 
patrol, might have recalled feudalism to those personal 
who delight in tracing parallels in history. Rut Hug] 
S. Legar^ aptly defined feudalism as a scheme of otgi 
ized anarchy ; and the social system of the Soutli lacked 
boUt organization ajid the disregard for tradition aaA^ 
for conservatism that Ijelongs to anarchy. 

Society was patriarchal in its upper stratum, and pa^fl 
toral in its lower one. It contained wealthy persons aai^ 

■ Sotttheni Literary Mnui-nger, ivili. 320 ; Uc llow't Btrtap, I 
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those who felt the extremes of poverty. There were 
few niillionnaires among the popiiUition, and the mass 
-of wealth was in land or slaves. The real value of real 
and personal projierty iti the South in 1860 wa3 $6,833,- 
670,687, an increase of 129 per cent in ten years ; and in 
the North, $9,32r.,94J,381, an increase uf 139 per cent. 
Holdings of personal property exceeded those of real 
estate in all the South except in Delaware, Kentneky, 
Iionisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia, but in 
only three States of the North. When it is considered 
tliat the possession of slaves swelled the value of pt-r- 
lonal property and the percentage of increase, and that 
the slave-holding class, who were also large laud-owners, 
■were but one-fourth of the white population, it will 
1 that the greater part of Southern wealth was 
ilield by a comparative few, and that the portion for 
the many was a comfortable existence where living was 
Bheap, or a constant struggle with nature for a mere 
bubsiatence.' 

Whether rich or poor, Southerners had certain well- 
defined characteristics. No matter what their party 
may have been, they were democrats when it was a 
Question of their being governed by others; but some 
[uclined to become oligarchs when they were the rulers. 
Bonors of public station had greater importance for 
. than the emoluments, and apparently than the 
Vpportuuities given for sectional advantage of a material 
i&ture, though the efforts to maintain or to exteml the 

> A Kentucky report of 1341 showed that fn that State were 
1,436 pareots without proprty; 12,0G4 owning luaa than $100 
Mch; 13,844 owning from » 1 00 to»400each; 6,000 from 8400 to 
9600 eacU; and L'S,70I owning more than $000 eat-fa. 
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political power of slavery may from one stanilpoint I 
regarded as an economic demonstration. ASt&T 
administralion of Jackson, though, a decided cliai 
occurred in llie position that Southerners had occupied 
in national affairs since the organization of the goven 
ment. The South's presidential potentiality decUnec 
It had a greater portion of vice-presidents, of sjietikei 
of the House of Representatives, and of presidents p 
tempore of the Senate, than formerly, and a slightl; 
greater proportion of Southerners filled cabinet positica 
than before Van Burcn's administration.' But in i 
periods more Southerners than Northerners held prom 
nent places iu the general government in proportioii t 
the white populations of the respective sootioua. 

' In the Orst forty-cigtit years of the Rpimhiic the 
number of years of tbe terms of rubiuet offii-ers ir« 128 fftr' 
Southerners and 161 for Norlbemera; In the next tTrenLy-foilr 
yean it was 79 for Soutberaers and 77 for Norlhemers. During 
tbe first pcrloii 30 Soiitlieriien filled 37 cabinet iiosltions, anil 84 
Northerners bad filled tlic same number; in Ibe second, 
enters filled 39, and 37 Nortbemers filled 41 posliit 
reeboQins does not include the holding of the same positi 
twice or tlirlee in different aduiinislrotionB. From 1837 to ISfll 
only two Xortbemers were presidents jiro tern of the Senate fof 
throe years. Five Southerners held the plaee during the re- 
mainder of the time. Seven Southerners for eight Congrestea 
and four Nortliemi'rB for parts of two others were SpcBlieri of 
tbe nouse. Nine Northerners in Lite inmo time served an aggre- 
gate of PI years, and seven Suulbcmera an aggregate of 1 18 years, 
on tbe Supreme Bench, tlic latter with Chief Justice Taney IkIi 
In a continual majority. Before 1B37 Southerners predomloal 
In the departments of State and Jnsliee, both in number and 
aggregate length of service, but atlerwunt In the War and 
ilepartments in both particulars, and In tbe Treaetiry iu length 
service. 
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Southerners held their women in honor and respect, 
and showed them a deference that was sincere, though 
having for an outsider an appearance at times of exag- 
geration, and which was not always enjoyed by the 
" poor-white " class. No patience was had with plans 
to bring women into competition with men in public 
life ; but a generalization of the Pauline advice to the 
Corinthian church did not hinder the mother from de- 
veloping a valuable administrative capacity in domestic 
affairs, or from exercising a gentle but powerful sway 
over husband and sons, while she set the example of 
virtue and modesty for her daughters. 

The men, accustomed to out-of-doors life and the use 
of arms, and settled in comparative loneliness, were 
brave, self-reliant, and prompt to uphold the glory of 
American expansion, and to bear the hardships of cam- 
paigns. They were honorable, generous to a fault in 
personal relations, deficient in calculation and the traits 
belonging to a commercial community, some of which 
are excellent, but others questionable. The duel, with 
weapons among the more prominent class and with fists 
and thumbs among the lowlier, was an illustration of 
the ease with which virtues may be perverted into vices. 
The relic of mediaevalism survived because the Southern 
mind was less affected than that of other sections by the 
practical motives that do much to strengthen the op- 
position to force as an adjudicator of disputes. 

Practical motives did not intervene in the exercise 
of the virtue of hospitality. Social instincts of South- 
erners were intensified by the fewness of opportunities 
for gratifying them. In the larger cities there were 
modifications of the general trait, a hint of which may 
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liavc been given in the different styles of architecture 
of dwellings in Charleston, Richmond, and Baltimore. 
But from few doors in the country was the traveller 
turned away ; and he was not beset by inquiries in 
regard to hia business, but was welcomed to the family 
board, and pleasantly entertained until he resumed his 
journey. Everywhere the same spirit prevailed. Though 
hia ancestor had endeavored to incite the slaves to 
revolt, Charles A, Slurray, the grandson of Dunmore, 
the last colonial governor of Virginia, was none the less 
warmly received in the mansions of the lower James, 
where he detected resemblances to Highland relation- 
ships; and he would have discovered like kindliness 
in the cottage of the yeoman of the upper country or 
the plantation of far-off Texas. 

Hospitality had an effect upon the general status of 
Southern society similar to that of some rosy afterglow 
upon a landscape, enhancing the charro of many features, 
and making attractive others that under a cold, white 
light might mar the whole ; bringing some into minute 
distinctness, and leaving others in low tones. It was 
the all-pervading background of a picture that never 
can be restored ; but no palimpsest has been able to be 
free from the warm, underlying color, or to obscure the 
objects upon which it rested most advantageously. 
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CHAPTER n. 
WHEBB COTTON WAS BUIilBB. 

The economic history of the South from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War is a record of the development of 
one natural advantage to the neglect of several others. . 
Fitted by nature to support a large population engaged 
in a variety of pursuits based upon agriculture, it had 
a small population occupied in the production of raw 
material that contributed to the maintenance of a dense 
population in regions where artifice contended against 
harsh climate and a stubborn soil. 

At the Revolution there was little difference commer- 
cially between the South and the North. In 1790 their 
populations were nearly equal, the 657,527 slaves of the 
South giving it the greater number. In 1810 the South 
had more manufactures in proportion to its population 
than the North ; and yet in 1835 the North was as much 
in advance of it in commerce and manufactures as the 
South was superior to the North in agriculture. The 
two sections, mutually dependent, had become widely 
separated economically and industrially. The one had 
overcome, by legislation and by the faculty of turning 
disadvantages into benefits, the laws of nature and the 
effects of the policy of the mother country. The other 
had permitted the long-resisted repressive measures 
of England to become ingrafted upon the body politic 
through custom — a mightier force than law. 
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England had tried to keep lier American colonies 
in the position of protlucera of raw material. Nature 
in the Sonth was more favorable to her schemes than in 
the North ; and aft«r sepamtion the South, accustomed 
to the plantation rather than to the workshop, availed 
itself of the achievements of the century of invention, 
not to unearth its resources for manufactures at home, 
and consequently to extend its commerce, but to enlarge 
the plantation system. With all its manufactures, and 
they were many, with all its tribute and contributions 
to commerce, the South icmainetl agricultural, and the 
plantation preponderated to such an extent over the 
farm, that it was obliged at times to depend upon other 
sections for agricultural products. 

The leading crops of the South in 1776 were rice, 
indigo, and tobacco. Fifty years later rice had about 
maintained its place, tobacco ha<l advanced, and indigo, 
falling from an export value of §83,080 in 1S05 to one 
of $3,000 in 1861, was growing wild. In 1791 the 
South produced 200,000 poiuids of cotton, a small frac- 
tion of the 490,000.000 potinds grown in the world. 
In 1848 it proiluced 1,120,000,000 iwunds, and the rest 
of the world, 440,000,000 jHiiinds. Sugar production 
increased from 15,000 hogsheads in 1816 to 250,000 in 
1850. 

Cotton, sugar, and tobacco were the Southern trinity, 
of like substance but of unequal power. They were a 
unity dominated by cotton — the king. Cotton and 
slavery were introduced into the South withm a twelve- 
month. IMring a century and three-quart«rs the former 
was iHi!t!*ive. while the latter slowly developed its 
strength. Then the invention of a Kew Englander 
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upon Southern soil wedded the two; and from their 
union resulted an enormous increase of cotton and an 
enhancement of the value of slaves, that began to draw 
them from the upper slave States. Cotton was more 
effective for the maintenance of slavery than the agita- 
tion by the abolition societies, and slavery kept the 
South an agricultural community. 

Cotton was practically an exclusively Southern prod- 
uct. From 1840 to 1860 it was grown in every South- 
ern State except Delaware and Maryland, and, for a 
time, Missouri. Indiana produced 140 pounds in 1840, 
and 5,600 in 1850 ; Illinois, 200,947 in 1840, and 2,400 
in 1860 ; and in the latter year New Mexico contributed 
453,200 pounds to the total. 

Cane-sugar was principally the product of Louisiana, 
though in 1860 Wisconsin was credited with 283 hogs- 
heads; and 75,639 of a total of 301,922 hogsheads were 
made in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. Sugar had as 
competitors maple-sugar, 34,253,436 pounds of which 
in 1850, and 38,863,884 in 1860, were grown chiefly in 
the North, and a spefcies of sorghum, introduced into 
the West about 1850, and thought likely to make that 
section independent of the South for its sweetening. 
Still the Southern supply was not enough for the coun- 
try, as more was imported in 1850 than was raised at 
home ; and the exports, 7,496 hogsheads, were mostly of 
refined sugar. 

Tobacco was grown in all the States in 1840, but flour- 
ished best in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. In 1860 the South 
produced nearly seven-eighths of the whole crop in the 
couiitry. 
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Bice belonged peeuliarlj to Sooth Carolisa and Geor- 
gia: bat in 1840 it was found in the whole Soath. except 
I>elaware and Maryland, and in small quantities in Illi- 
nois. Indiana. California, and New York grew small 
lots of it in 1860.' 

Between 1850 and 1860 the crop of rice declined con- 
siderably ; that of sugar had not as great an increase as 
in the preceding ten years ; and thoogh the crop of to- 
bacco in the South was more than twice as large in 184>*) 
as in 1850., the proportionate increase was not as great 
there as in the rest of the countir. Cotton alone of the 
four staples made a steady adrance. and its value was 
almost one-£fth of the value of all the agricultural prod- 
uce of the South. Tucker estimated the value of agri- 
cultural products of the South in 1.S40 at ^312.380.151 
in a total of ^♦>54 ^387.597 for the whole country. The 
value of grains, etc.. common to all sections, in 1S5«) was 
placed by Kettell at $298,715,573 in the South, and at 
$3«.»5.7»38.9*>3 in the North : of other agrieuluiral pnxiuets 
at S54.916.489 and $178.9«:4.527 : and of slaughtered 
animals at $^.398,015 and $56,99*>J237 in the respect- 
ive sections. The total was $541.6*>3.727 in the North, 
and S408.03«),077 in the South. To the latter should be 
added $101,834,016 worth of cotton, and $R>,599.:^10 
worth of cane-sugar, and the real total would be $526.- 
4<>4.<X»3.« 

Previous to 1793 the cotton raised in the South had 

1 See Appendix B. Table 1. 

2 Tucker's "Progress of the United Slates,'' 195; Kettell's 
'• Soathem Wealth and Xorthem Profits," -!.'>. The West was at 
the time a greater producer of grain than the East, but was not 
equal to it in the value of other products connected with agricul- 
ture. 
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been used in the home mauufacture of clotting, very lit- 
tle of it going abroad. From the time when its culture 
was begun, more than one Iiimdred and twenty-five years 
elapsed before the first exportation of seven bags was 
made from Charleston. The exports amounted to 189,- 
000 pounds in 1791. Two years after the invention of 
the gin, which made the preparation of cotton for the 
market an easy matter, the exports were 6,276,000 
pounds; and from that time until 1860 the produc- 
tion steadily increased. In the year before the war 
the South supplied 1,089,000 bales to American spin- 
ners, an increase of 627,000 bales in ten years; and 
sent 4.549,000 bales to Europe. 

Crops varied at different times, and the prices ranged 
from 6.2 cents a pound in 1843 to 16.8 cents in 1836.^ 
Tariffs were made and replaced by others; the crops 
of India and of other countries had their eGFect at times; 
and industrial movements in Engla,nd and in the United 
States were felt by the growers. Droughts wrought 
their dajnage, and by one freshet in the Mississippi 
$16,000,000 were lost. But the area devoted to cot- 
ton did not diminish. Between 1860 and 1865 the 
crop of Texas increased from 58,072 bales to 105,111, 
and the culture was spreading into Wew Mexico. The 
total crop of 1835 waa 968,397 bales, and of 1855 was 
2,621,061 bales. ' 

The position was taken by some growers that as long 
&B millions of human beings were to be cheaply clothed 
the production of cotton must be extended. A commis- 
sioner of patents, convinced of the increasing necessity 

* The highest price for cotton obtaiDed betweeu 1S22 and 
ISA) was SO.e cents a pound in t8'2S. 
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for cotton, broached a scheme for its use in the manu- 
faoture of mattresses. This lie estimated would require 
525,000 extra bales a year. One statistician argued that 
the tariff lowered the price of cotton, and he quoted fig- 
ures to support his argument. He said that the average 
price of cotton had been 14 cents for five years before 
1S28, and 9.9 cents for five years afterward; 14.3 cents 
for five years after 1833 ; for five years before 1842 
it had been 11. C cents, and 7.2 cents for five years after- 
ward; and 9.5 cents for five years after 1S47,' * 

These figures seem to indicate that high tariffs meant 
low prices for cotton, and vice ver»a ; but a study of the 
quotations will reveal the fact that while under the tar- 
iff of 1833 the price of cotton rose from 11.1 cents to 
16.8 cents in 1836, it brought but 8.5 cents in 1840, 
and varied from 10,34 cents in 1847, the year after the 
passage of the Walker tariff law, to C.4 cents in 1849, 
and 11.3 cents in 1350. At tlie same time it should be 
remembered that from 1816 until 1846 the duty on cot- 
ton was 3 cents a pound, altliough in 1816 the South was 
supplying England with 166,310 bales of that country's 
total cotton imports, — more than any other country, 
and nearly twice as much as the East Indies, — and that 
the crops of 1847 and 1850 were small, and that of 1849 
was large. Even the tendency to increase the acreage 
for a year or two after a season of good prices did not 
always result in lower prices; for with a larger crop than 
that of 1852 the price in 1863 was more than a cent 
higher, and the shorter ci-op of 1854 reduced the price 
nearly a cent. 

The fact is, that while the price of cotton was affected 
1 Ue Buw'x Uemev!, I. 23S; xxt. 703. 
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by many circumstances both at home and abroad, its cul- 
tivation was continued wherever it could be raised with 
any prospect of gain. Tobacco culture prompted Eng- 
land to fasten] the slave-system upon the South. Cotton 
prolonged it. Sugar, introduced into Louisiana from 
San Domingo in 1725-1726, according to one authority, 
was extended to other States ; but it had its strongest 
hold upon the place of its original transplanting, where 
the number of estates more than doubled between 1827 
and 1844, and the annual crop was trebled. Tobacco 
hastened the change in Kentucky from the pioneer to 
the pastoral state ; and its exhaustive drains upon the 
soil in the more northern States of the South was one of 
the causes of reducing one element in their population^ 
and of checking the growth of the whole. 

The status of the population in the semi-tropical 
States was likewise affected, though cotton, rather than 
tobacco, was the immediate agent. The temptation of 
richer and cheaper lands in the Southwest was hard 
to resist. Soil that would yield 1,800 pounds of cot- 
ton to each hand was preferable to that yielding only 
1,200 pounds. Fertile lands of Texas were still to be 
brought under cultivation in 1850, and in all the other 
cotton States there were many acres which might have 
been profitably worked ; but in the middle South the 
cotton-growers were beginning to feel that under exist- 
ing conditions there were limitations to the crop that the 
whole South might produce. 

At that time in the South there were 74,031 planta- 
tions producing at least five bales of cotton each ; 15,745 
tobacco ])lantations making at least 3,000 pounds each ; 
551 rice plantations producing 20,000 pounds each; 
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2,681 sugar planters, and 8,327 hemp planters. Upoa 
these crops the bulk of the slaves was employed. In 
the lower tier of States the best lands had been appro- 
priated for eotton. In the older tobacco States, except 
Kentucky, the staple hail declined in quantity; but tho 
cultivation of other crops had become more extensive, 
and the value of lands in Virginia had increased $23,- 
000,000 in thirteen years. In the country generally, 
fanuB regularly diminished in size, and the proportion 
of improved lands to unimproved, with the cash value 
of them, was greater from South to North. With soma 
exceptions this was true of the South. 

Yet the total value of farms in the South was 91,119r 
380,109, and in the North, $2,162,195,317. In 1860 the 
values were 82,573,457,302 and 84,077,415,205, and 
the average values per acre wer« $10.54 and $24.61 
respectively. In the decade the value of Southern 
farms increased $1,454,077,293, and of Northern ones, 
91,926,219,888. 

The low rate of values in the South was partly due 
to the number of acres of unimproved land included in 
plantations and farms. Sixty-one per cent of land 
owned in the South was unimproved in 1860, and ten 
years later the area of such land had been reduced only 
in Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, while the most marked increase had oceuri-ed 
in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and Missouri. 
The greatest advance in the value of farms had in the 
meantime been made in Arkansas, Mississippi, Tuxas, 
and Missouri. 



I 
I 
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' See AppeniliJt B, Table 2. The wul number of farms in 
p rounlry at tbal time was l,44;i,128, of which 567,030 Uy In 
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The effects of the plantation system, made possible 
by the presence of slavery, were not only the gradual 
wearing out of the soil of the large holdings, but the 
inclination of the man who had comparatively few 
acres to confine his energies to the raising of staple 
crops. Many planters who owned no slaves devoted 
themselves to cotton and tobacco, for which slave-labor 
was most valuable, instead of to other crops of which 
there was a local deficiency, and which would have 
brought prompt returns. 

Except in the most primitive society, agriculture is 
as. much dependent upon trade and manufactures as are 
they upon it ; but parts of the South presented the spec- 
tacle of planters drawing upon other sections for their 
agricultural supplies. An estimate of 1845 was that in 
twenty years planters had spent $900,000,000 in neigh- 
boring States for mules, horses, implements, and cloth- 
ing, an expenditure made necessary because they had 
employed all their labor and land in staple crops. They 
may have considered it cheaper to buy than to produce, 
and in some instances soil and climate may not have 
been suitable for forage or household crops; but the 
main explanation was the importance attached to cotton. 

The relative value of a staple to other products was 
illustrated on the plantation of Governor McDuifie of 
South Carolina. From 300 acres in 1821 it was en- 
larged to one of 5,000 in 1848. Of these, 750 acres were 
in cotton, 325 in corn, 100 in wheat, 300 in oats, and 10 
in pease, potatoes, etc. One hundred and seventy-five 
negroes were owned, and of them one hundred and two 
were field-workers. But as this number included chil- 
dren just out of the nursery and women, the effective 
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force was reckoned at seventy- As the lauil was under 
a high state of cultivation, this jilantatiou may be re- 
garded as a model one. But in tlie new States the 
citizens were inspired with the amhition for large opera- 
tions beyond their legitimate capabilities, which led to a 
belief that successful agriculture depended more upon 
the number of acres cultivated than upon scientific and 
skilful culture, and to the practice of investing surplus 
capital in land and negroes, " making more cotton to 
buy more negroes to raise more cotton to buy more 
negroes," as a Southern journal described the circle of 
investment.' A point was finally reached where the 
supply of labor was not sufficient to cultivate properly 
the land already owned, and the land lay idle, while the 
working force was concentrated upon cotton, other pur- 
suits being neglected. 

While one planter said in 1S4S that the great major- 
ity of his class supported their families " from what 
may be called the offal of the farm, that is, from what 
ia raised on it, and is scarcely missed or calculated in its 
products,'' little hay was raised in 1845 outside of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and Louisiana was dependent upon 
the West for bacon, pork, butcher-meat, breadstuffs, 
grain and food for cattle and horses ; and from more 
than one source came explanations of the incubus upon 
the planters. One writer pictured a planter, just re- 
turned from a political meeting, as feeling that he was 
an injured man, and the victim of a conspiracy between 
the merchant and the manufacturer. But he added, 
"Let the planter sot to work liimself and tuni o£E his 
overseer; let him make his bread, his meat, raise a fei^^ 
1 De Soib'k Hceifv^, xxviii. 330 ; iU. 418. JH 
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• 
colts, and hay to feed them on ; let him increase the 
quantity of corn and forage until he can spare a little ; 
let him take the interest in his business that the mer- 
chant or manufacturer must who expects success ; let 
him teach his sons that idleness is the ' road to ruin ; ' 
let him teach his daughters that they are not dolls or 
milliner girls, but that they are the future makers or 
marrers of this beautiful Kepublic." He thought that 
there was too much sloth in the South and Southwest, 
and recommended more energy, and a mixed course of 
husbandry. 

Another, a Mississippian, wrote in 1852, "Let the 
cotton planters for three years dare to make their own 
corn, pork, beef, mutton, wool, and they will see cotton 
at a certain price of twelve cents, and see good corn- 
houses, full barns, fine pastures, thrift, and all else 
indicative of prosperity. In lieu of which, what did 
you see in your last summer's tour ? Did you see any 
little twelve by six log cribs covered with four-feet 
board ? Any fodder-stacks, with the Mississippi mud ? 
A pasture for calves without grass or water ? Sheep 
with one-half of each without wool ? Fences as if the 
rails had fallen from above, and happened to light upon 
each other ? Men riding with rope bridle-reins ? It 
boots not what I am, whether the one thing or the 
other. Are these things true or false ? Has the age 
of false prophets and bad counsellors passed ? " 

And a man devoted to Southern interests answered 
that the statements contained more truth than poetry. 

Governor Hammond wrote in the same strain of the 
neglect of their own interests by planters, and said, " Of 
all the causes which have combined to impair the agri- 
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culture of South Carolina, the most injurious, perhaps, 
is the habitual want of personal attention to details by 
the planters themselves/' ^ 

To be sure, in some sections there was exhaustion of 
the soil by over-cropping; the long, hot summers and 
the heavy washings of winter tended to deterioration in 
spite of hillside ditches and other expedients ; and the 
whole South should not be judged by the experience of 
Mississippi or of South Carolina. Because in one of the 
counties of tidewater Virginia the majority of ploughs 
used were " little one-horse " affairs, it must not be sup- 
posed that primitive agriculture was everywhere the 
rule, or that discontent was general. In fact, it was 
asserted that in that very county, where wheat and 
clover lands were worth from ten to thirty dollars an 
acre, and "old fields" from one to five dollars, neither 
the doctor, the lawyer, the constable, nor the sheriff 
was able to live entirely by his profession. 

The jeremiads now and then uttered were evidences 
of the feeling that everything was not as it should be, 
and of a desire to remedy patent evils ; but they should 
not lead to the conclusion that the weaknesses of one 
State were shared by its neighbors, or that the staples 
were the sole products of Southern agriculture. A com- 
parison of crops common to both sections of the country 
will remove such an impression.* 

Of the three articles for human consumption, wheat, 
corn, and Irish potatoes, the South led only in the pro- 
duction of one, com ; and the extensive use of that for 
stock probably accounts for the large quantities raised. 

1 De Bow's Hctiew, i. 4.^.5: v. 370; viU. 516; xil. 222. 
« See Appendix B, Table 3. 
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It moreover entered to a great degree into the diet of 
slaves. The greater proportionate increase from decade 
to decade of the crop in the free States came from the 
Western prairies. 

Between 1840 and 1850 the South's wheat-supply 
diminished, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky having short crops ; and the increase in the next 
ten years was half as large as that of the North. The 
Southern production of corn did not keep pace with that 
in the rest of the country ; and in the growing of Irish 
potatoes it was far behind, its crop of 1840 being about 
12 per cent of the whole, and of 1860 about 10 per 
cent. In 1840 Virginia ranked fourth in the country as 
a grower of oats, though New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio produced the bulk of the crop. But less attention 
was afterward given to them in the South; and the 
crop was reduced from 40,889,107 bushels in 1850 to 
33,254,063 bushels in 1860, Delaware, IMaryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Texas being the only States showing an in- 
crease, and the crops of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri decreasing by more than 8,000,000 bushels. 

The use of other food for stock had not a little to do 
with the small crops of oats, though that does not ex- 
plain the great deficiency shown by the eighth census. 
The production of hay in the South never exceeded ten 
per cent of the whole ; and with the advantage of short 
winters and, therefore, with less necessity for the con- 
sumption of hay, the planter frequently was without his 
home-supply. 

The total number of live stock in 1840 was 31,055,189 
in the South, and 30,864,814 in the Nortji. The dif- 
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ference was even greater io 1850, to the credit of the 
South ; but the values were $203,616,330 in the Soutli, 
and 5290,665,186 in the North, and in 1860 they 
vfere $524,446,383 and $583,043,833 respectively. The 
larger number in the South, and their emaller actual 
value, though it was greater than the North's in pro- 
portion to area and ijopulatiou, was due to the prepon- 
derance of swine in the South, Tennessee leading the 
country in 1840, and to the greater occupation in dairy- 
ing at the North. In the South, too, the mule was 
preferred to the horse on the farm, because of its hardi- 
nesa, endurance, patience, and the cheapness of its food. 
It cost more than t!ie horse, but it could do more work 
upon less nourisliinent. There was as much difference 
between the mule and the horae in the South as between 
the slave and the free laborer. 

The value of slaughtered animals, an indirect product 
of agriculture, was larger proportionately in the South 
than in the North. It increased between 1850 and 
1860 by nearly $3,000,000 more than that of the North, 
and it amounted to $106,417,515, within a few thou- 
sand dollars of half the total in the country. 

Another indirect product of the farm was wool. In 
its proiiuction Virginia ranked fifth in the United States 
in 1840; aud there was not a Southern State that did 
not contribute to the total of 35,802,114 pounds in 
1840, 55,516,957 in 1850, and 60,510,343 in 18G0. The 
Soutli '3 share waa 8,273,717 pounds in 1840; in 1860, 
12,797,864 pounds ; and in 1860, 14,685,416 pounds, 
the last year, though, tlie clip was reduced 550,500 
pounds in six seaboard States; and the increase was 
1,072,231 pounds in the rest of the South, excluding 
Texas, where it was 1,365,831 pounds. 
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In the older States, from time to time efforts were 
made to counteract the effects upon general agriculture 
of a, desire to make crops upon which slave-labor coulil 
be moat advantageously employed. Agricultural so- 
cieties were formed in some ; and under their auspices 
fairs were held in Maryland, A'ir^inia, North Carolina, 
Misaissippi, Tennessee, Georgia, aod Missouri, while 
the South Carolina Institute was the promoter of simi- 
lar exhibitions.' These displays, though, had less prac- 
tical effect than those of the North, where in one year, 
for example, one hundred and ninety-five premiums for 
the best ploughs were offered in Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 

Many persons urged the policy of varying crops, and 

of introducing new products, such as olives, dates, 

grapes, cork-oaka, camphor-trees, and New Zealand flax. 

It was argued that the demand for rice was dimiuishing ; 

I and Francis Bonynge, who had lived for fourteen years 

in India and Western China, advocated as a substitute 

' the cultivation of tea and indigo. Experiments in tea 

. culture had already been made; and he estimated that 

the United States spent annually $5,000,000 for tea 

costing twenty cents a pound, while it could be raised at 

home for four cents. Most of the suggestions involved 

• In 1865 all the Southern SwteB were repreaented by Tice- 

' presidents in Llie tXniteil States Agricultural Society. They were 

I C. H. Hotcombe, Delaware ; n. Q. S. Key, Marylapd; G. W. P. 

Cnatis, Virginia; Henry .S. BurgtiTn, Xorth Carolina ; Jamos 

Hopkinson, Runth Carolina; D, A. Reese, Georgia; Jackson 

Uorton, Florida; A. P. Eatcb, Alabama ; A. G. Brown, Mlssis- 

[ lippl; J. D. B. De Bow, Louisiana; T. G. Riiak, Texas; B. 

If GratE, Kentucky; M. P. Gentry. Tennessee; Thomiis Allen, 

V-JUsaouri ; and T. B. Flournny. Arkansas. 
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the employment of slave-labor ; but owners preferred to 
use it to the greatest immediate advantage. Otheia 
■were not in favor of novelties. The advancing price of 
slaves in the plantation regions was hard to be resisted 
m States where the tired soil would not return a remu- 
nerative crop; and non-slaveholders who might have 
desired to make other crops than the staples, or than the 
stuff required for their own use, were circumscribed by 
the existence of slavery. 

Plantations absorbed the richest lands in the State; 
and the failure of slavery to meet the demands for labor 
upon the large plantations was without doubt one of the 
main reasons for the greater proportion in the South 
of unimproved land.' In all the South the proportion of 
unimproved land to all the land owned remained about 
the same between 1850 and 1860. In the rest of the 
country it was reduced about 8 per cent. 

New York, one of the best examples of the older 
States of' the North, reduced its proportion from 35 to 
31 per cent. Virginia, of corresponding position in the 
South, increased it from 60 to 63 per cent It should 
be noted, too, that in ISGO the farm-lands of New York 
were worth three times as much per 'acre as those of 
Virginia, and that the total population of the former 
had advanced in seventy years from less than one-half 
to more than twice that of the latter. 

Xllinois and Mississippi were admitted to the Union 

1 The need for more labor was the avowed purpose of the 
Oi^anUation in 18^11 of llie African Labor Supply Assoctation, 
a plan to introduce Into the South the apprentice or cootie ajstem, 
and regarded by some as a scheme to circumvent the laws agali 
the African slave-trade. 
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within one year, lu the ten years before 1860, Illinois'a 
proportion of unimproved land was diminished 21 per 
cent, and Mississippi's was increased 2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the decade the crop of cotton in Miaatssippt increased 
from 484,2y2 bales to 1,195.699, valued at $51,654,196, 
more than one-fifth of all the cotton grown in the coun- 
try ; and the crop of wheat in Illinoia from 9,414,575 
to 23,837,023 bushels, valued at $23,360,282. 

But lUinois's corn-crop, one-seventh of the whole, 
was 530,000,000 more valiiable than Mississippi's cotton- 
crop ; and its excess of rye, oats, wool, Irish potatoes, 
I barley, buckwheat, orchard products, garden truck, but- 
I ter, cheese, iuty. hops, flax, wine, silk cocoons, beeswax, 
honey, sorghiun, maple-molasses, and slaughtered ani- 
ls, was far greater tlian Mississippi's excess of rice, 
I <tobacco, pease, beans, sweet potatoes, Jiemp, sugar, and 
e-molasses. The value of home-made goods in Ilii- 
I sois was $933,S15, and in Mississippi, $1,318,426 ; but 
[ the aggregate value of the products of industry in the 
I former Slate was $56,750,000, and in the latter $6,590,- 
1 687, notwithstanding Klississippi's large excess of manu- 
I factured cotton goods, leatlier, and machinery, lu forty 
\ years lllinois's population was multiplied tliirty times, 
L^nd Mississippi's ten times ; and 55 per cent of the lat- 
I ter were slaves. 

In 1860 the age of improved farming machinery had 
I only begun, and steam had not supplanted liuman labor 
I to any great extent in the fields and barnyard. Under 
I conditions making it necessary for men to toil, the far- 
■8 of the North had an advantage over planters of 
I the ^uth in being willing to add their own work to that 
I of the hired hands. This reduced the expenses of the 
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farm, and gave better results, as a farmer 
eated in liis property than any oue else. Small 
made necessary more careful methods of administration 
and more thorough tillage, the care of all the land, 
the widening of experience with varioua crops. The 
desire of Southern planters to direct all the energies of 
their land and labor to staples one year after anotlier, 
weakened the best land, set the pace for those who had 
no slaves and for those who were compelled to cultivate 
the poorer lands, and added to the reasons for a diver- 
sification of crops in other parts of the country. 

Even where products other than cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, aud rice were cultivated, the pleas of thoughtful 
Southerners for different methods of farming were sel- 
dom effective. There was a disposition in some of the 
older States to enter upon new operations ; for men had 
begun to lose their absolute faith in tobacco and rice, 
the crop of the latter in 1860 being 28,273,324 pounds 
less than tliat of 1850. Truck-farniers near Norfolk, 
Virginia, were developing that system which has as- 
sumed such large proportions on the Soutliern seaboard ; 
aud in June and July, 1858, they sent to Richmond, Bal- 
timore, Philaflelphiaj and New York 9G,096 packages, 
representing $336,751.50, a clear gain of from ?73 to 
J'175 an acre. But in some of tJie leading crops not 
staple there was an inclination to curtailment. 

The Southern crop of sweet potatoes, a plant almost 
peculiar to the South, increased from 18.50 to 1860 by 
2,126,786 bushels, an advance of less than 6 per cent. 
But it was reduced largely in Maryland, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Teuuessee, and Missouri; wli 
the free States it was doubled, the increase being 
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than half the Soutli's increase. The erops of pease and 
beans, used in various ways in different sections, main- 
tained their great excess in the South ; while the North 
excelled iu rye, barley, hay, buckwheat, butter, cheese, 
and orchard products; and the West usurped the posi- 
tion of Tennessee, Virginia, and Kentucky as corn-grow- 
ers. That crop was smaller in 1860 than in 1850 in 
South Carolina and Teunesaee, and elsewhere it had not 
kept pace with the growth of population. In Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, ami Texas only had the cultivation 
of oats atlvanced, though not sufficiently to prevent a 
total decrease in the South of 7,625,044 bushels; and 
while the hemp-crop of Kentucky more than doubled, 
that of Missouri was reduced. 

Tobacco culture was increased in every Southern 
State except Florida; and the increase of the Northern 
crop was nearly three times as great proportionately, 
rising from one-fourteenth of the whole in 1850 to one- 
seventh in 1860. 

Cotton alone of all the Southern crops showed an 
increase everywhere. The smallest percentage of in- 
crease, 14. was in South Carolina, and the largest, 597, 
was in Tex.as. Virginia, Louisiana, and Kentucky had 
large gains, and small crops for domestic use were 
grown in Maryland and Delaware. The production waa 
by no means the largest of which Southern soil was 
capable, but it was about all tliat could be made by 
the labor available for it. Its great advance, compared 
'with the condition of other crops, — conceding, too, that 
. probably complete returns were not made iu 1860 in the 
\ South, — indicates that its immediate importance over- 
[ Bhndowed in the minds of planters the direct and indi- 
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rect benefits that might have accrued to the South had 
every State and every planter turned all opportunities 
to account. 

The South was in several crops proportionately ahead 
of the North in 1860 ; but it was yielding many points 
to the West. The plantation and the farm were in rival- 
ry ; and the farm had begun to take the lead, including 
in the output of the South the crops especially its own. 
Warnings of fifteen years had been to all intents disre- 
garded. The king had become a tyrant. 
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PHASES OW IWDUBTEy. 

"Thk fashion of the South has been to consider the 
production of cotton and sugar and rice the only ratioual 
pursuits of gentleiaen, except the professious, and, like 
the haughty Greek and Homao. to class the trading and 
manufacturing spirit as eaaentially servile." ' 

These words of a Southerner in 1852, when the South 
had one-fifth of the manufacturing eatabliahmenta in the 
country, — 27,076 in a total of ll'2,66S,^are appHcable 
to a part of the South in explanation of its industrial 
and commercial position at the time. A more correct 
statement is, that manufactures and commerce had been 
retarded in the South because one class, limited in num- , 
bera, and representing about one-fourih of the white 
population, had for various reasons preferred a planta- 
tion civilization to any other. And as the plantation 
dwarfed other forms of agriculture, so it prevented the 
growth of a sentiment favorable to manufactures. 

Events between 1790 and 1816 determined the diver- 
gence of the South from the rest of the country. Be- 
strictions upon capital, due to the cessation of the lawful 
slave-trade, the Embargo, and the War of 1812-1814, 
did not paralyze capital in New England and the Middle 
States, but led to its diversion to manufactures. The 
Yankee was never unwilling to turn his energies isto 
> De Btno'ii JiccUK, sU. 556. 
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a. DPw field when the o)d one was closed to him ; and 

the rapid extension of cotton-growing in the South, 
representing the diversion of capital in that section, 
was a powerful adjunct to Northern industrial enter- 
prise. 

Colonially, the South had been taught under the 
grasping policy of royalty to look abroad for its manu- 
factures and luxuries. Planting became bo customary 
and profitable under such a policy, that the habit of 
dependence was continued when the Korth presently 
replaced the mother country as artificer and factor. 

As late as 1830, though the expansion of slavery had 
been limited by legislation in the Missouri Compromise, 
few men could have doubted that the reliance of the 
South upon the North for manufactured articles was 
much less than the dependence of the North and of 
England upon the South as s. supplier of raw mate- 
rial, the basis of manufactures. Texas was still to be 
annexed ; and beyond Texas were Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, offering indefinite opportunities for tlia 
plantation. Texas and a part of Jlexieo were gained, 
but nothing except filibustering fulfilled the dream of 
Central America. Yet with the line around slavery 
being drawn more closely, and the boundaries of the 
plantation system being curtailed, the cotton South 
lagged in the industrial race, and the border States 
were hampered by llie institution that they felt to 
be a burden, but which they could see no safe way to 
abolish. Compassed as it was by political compromises, 
slavery must ultimately have toppled through its own 
overweight; but in 18G0 it was so valuable for the 
plantation that it was not only not readily diverted 
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into the factory, but was an obstacle in the way of 
the employment of capital and of other labor in that 
direction. 

To this practical impediment was added a sentimen- 
tal one ; and in 1849 Richard F. Reynolds, in a report 
to the South Carolina legislature, alluded to the disre- 
gard for industrial life which may have been expressed 
years before in the prohibition of steam-engines in 
Charleston. " The merchant, the manufacturer, or the 
mechanic," he said, " comes to the Capitol ; he looks into 
your Rules of Order, and finds that you have provided 
for the planter, the physician, and the lawyer, but that 
he is nowhere recognized there. A name and a place is 
denied him; and he feels that although his brethren 
of the legislature who are sent up here to legislate 
for the good of all are entirely disposed to mete out 
justice to him, yet he finds you unadvised of his re- 
quirements, and actually prejudiced unwisely and un- 
justly against him in consequence of being unaware 
of [his true position in the productive community." * 
Reynolds's observations may have applied to South 
Carolina, and to those States to which the cotton cul- 
ture had been extended ; but the speech of James L. 
Orr a few years later, at the opening of the South 

* J. n. Taylor of Charleston, alluding in 1850 to early at- 
tempts in South Carolina to establish cotton factories, wrote, 
** There was a gradual abandonment of most of these early efforts 
to manufacture cotton and woolen fabrics, even upon plantations 
and by hand, except in very limited quantities, the planter believ- 
ing his interests better promoted by turning his whole strength 
upon the plantation, and purchasing everything needed in the 
way of supplies." [De Bow^s Review, viii. 24.] 

* De Bow's Review, vii. 93. 
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Carolina Institute for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
tlie Mechanic Arts, and Manufactures, showed that 
some Carolinians were anxioua to mate the change 
from the custom of follon-ing one occupation almost 
exclusively, and that other sections of the South had 
done so, Orr estimated that one-third of the white 
population of Maryland were engaged iu industries, 
while one-fifth of those in South Carolina were arti- 
sans and mechanics. His speech was frant, and in 
it he pointed to the ships built in Baltimore of lum- 
ber grown iu South Carolina as an example of the 
neglect of opportunity by the latter State. 

Shipbuilding had declined in parts of tie South con- 
temporaneously with the depression of its commerce; 
and, notwithstanding such a measure as that of the 
Louisiana legislature offering In 1852 a bonus of five 
dollars a ton for every vessel of more than 1,000 tons 
built in the State, the ijidustry cotild not overcome 
the advantage of bounties and of the development of 
commerce early seized by the North. In 1840 the 
value of vessels built iu the country was $7,061,094, of 
which ¥684,032 belonged to the South. That section 
built 138 of a total of 1,022 in 1845; 267 of 1,701 in 
1853 ; 351 of 2,024 in 1855 ; and 236 of 1,071 in 1860. 
The tonnage of vessels, numbering 236, built in the 
South in 1860 was 39,478, and of 835 built in the 
North, 173,414, showiug that the Southern vessels 
were designed for use along the coast or on the rivers 
rather than for ocean commerco. The distribution of 
shipyards, too, was more general north of the Virginia 
capes than elsewhere. 

Shipbuilding illustrates in a small way the history of 
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I manufactures in the South, Th« trade did not 
develop because the pursuits making it profitable were 
neglected by capital that found an easy and more famil- 

r outlet in agriculture. The indisposition to change 
the form of investment was, after all, the great drawback 
upon Southern industries; and its effects were more 
far-reaching than those of injudicious selection of sites 
for establishments, the incapacity of employees, and the 
rather imaginary fear that the presence of manufactures 
in the community would undermine free-trade princi- 
ples. Want of capital lessened the capacity of the man- 
ufacturer to enlarge his operations or to improve his 
plant after shipments of coarse goods had begun to put 
Northern men on their mettle. Cotton-spinners, for in- 
stance, without the necessary funds to hold their goods 
under a certain limit, were compelled to sell when their 
drafts upon New York consignees came due, whatever 
may have been the state of the market ; and it was not 
unusual for goods to bring a lower price in New York 
than at the factory. 

Complaint was also made of a failure of the South to 
support heartily and to develop its own industries. The 
blocks o£ Quincy granite at Columbia were considered 
by a South Carolinian to be " enduring monuments of 
our shame." At Richmond, in 1850, it waa stated that 
with machine-shops at hand able to do all the work, and 
demonstrating their capacity by aecuring a contract to 
build the engines for two government steamers. South- 
em railroad companies continued to patronize Northern 
firms. In this case it was said that the companies were 
guided by their engineers and other agents who came 
from the North, and vho, like teachers from the same 
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section, were inclined to use Northern material. But 
the real cause, no doubt, was the enterprise of Northern 
fiTms in pushing their wares, the busiuess relations that 
caused the flow of eapital to the North, and the greater 
attention given there to the more finished products. 

Suggestions for overcoming these obstacles were some- 
times impracticable. Hamilton Smith, a native of New 
England, but a resident of Kentucky, proposed in 1849 
an amendnieot to the Constitution placing an export 
duty ujion raw cotton, so as to insure the manufacture 
of all of it at home. He would have fixed 1865 as the 
year when the change should take effect, and he be- 
lieved that it would result in the closing of European 
mills, and the migration of capital and labor, thus freed, 
to the South. He was seconded by S. R, Cockrill of 
Nashville, who combined sentiment and common-sense 
in his plea. He wrote that dependence was " not the 
true position of the chivalrous South," and that an ex- 
port duty of five dollars per bale on cotton would pro- 
duce what the South needed '■ to maintain its pride and 
independence." He estimated that the expense of from 
eight to nine dollars per bale for shipment of cotton to 
England was charged to the grower; he nottid the dif- 
ference between the average price of the cotton-crop, 
*55,000,000, and its value, $180,000,000, when spun and 
woven, and expatiated upon the gain that would fall to 
the South if in 350 new mills, costing $52,000,000, were 
worked up the 1,700,000 bales available after disposing 
of 600.000 to the North. 

To impose an export duty would have been to turn 
back the hands of time, and would have invoh-ed the 
policy of interference by legislation with natural 
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of trade, that usually results disastrously, however great 
the temporary beneiit may be. But the proposition waa 
a recognitioH of the importance of overcoming the iner- 
tia of local capit:il so as to supplement the atlvautage of 
proximity to raw materiaJ possessed by the South. 

Cheapness of cotton, abundance of water-power, the 
resources of tlje coal-fields, when steam began to sup- 
plant the dam, the other mineral resources, and the 
wealth of forests of pine, live oak, cypress, and other 
woods in which the South abounded, did not even attract 
from other parts sufhcieat capital to develop the section . 
to anything like its full extent. No artificial expedi- 
ents were necessary there. But capital did not come. 
There were exceptions to this general condition. Some 
Northern men did find it to their interests to embark 
upon lines of industry upon Southern soil ; but capital- 
ists were doubtless influenced by many considerations in 
remaining at home. There was a belief that the South- 
ern climate was not as healthful as they could desire. 
They had more numerous and more convenient means of 
handling finished gooiis. They could not have escaped 
the feeling that manufactures would flourish best in a 
region that had longest had the manufacturing impulse, 
just as their Southern brethren pinned their faith to the 
plantation, and to the products of the soil, leaving to 
another generation and to other men the development of 
underground riches. 

Bituminous coal was abundant in Maryland, Virginia. 
Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas; and Vir- 
ginia had the start in owning the first collieries operated 

the United States. Yet at a mining and manufactur- 
ing oouventioii at Uichmoiid in the early fifties, regret 
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was expressed at tlie small output of coal by Virginia 
with 21,000 square miles of beds comparod wilb that 
of Great Britain with but hiilf tlie area. The South, 
however, mined for other sections. It iticreaeed its out- 
put from 11,711,039 bushels in 1840 to 34,103,727 in 
I860; and the North's rose from 16,892,152 to 110,273,- 
200 bushels. 

Wheu natural inducements to establish factories in 
the South were presented, Northerners must have appre- 
ciated the value of their own closer relation to the 
ket for their diversified products, a factor not always 
' remembered in considering the lack of local patronage 
for Southern factories. 

Life was simpler in the rural South than in the urban 
North. The wants of a great majority of its inhabitants 
were comparatively few. What they could not buy in 
the early days they made ; and as for many there was 
little change in their mode of life during the first fifty 
years of the century, the value of homemade goods was 
greater among them than in the North, hi spite of similar 
conditions in the ever-widening West. In the South 
the vahie of family goods rose from $16,06o,78<) in 1840 
to 818,633,120 in ISSO, every State increasing its prod- 
uct except South Carolina and Kentucky ; but by 1860 
the value had fallen in every Sta,te except Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
and still the total waa 818,520,674, more than three 
times that in the North, where it had steadily dimin- 
ished from $12,957,591 in 1S40 to $5,831,548, the value 
in 1850 having been SS,860.5I5. 

Another fax-tor to be considered by nianufaoturera 
was the supply of labor. This, it was contended, was 
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cheap in the South. Labor in all grades was gener- 
ally cheaper there than in the North, including the 
interest on the investment ia slaves except in special 
cases. From a report of the commissioner of patents 
in 1848. it was estimated that the wage, with board, 
paid to field-laborers was from $110 to $15 a month 
for irhites, and from $5 to $12 for slaves; and for 
[ female domestics from $4 to $6 for whites, and from 
^ 93 to $5 for slaves. In 1850 the average monthly 
re iu the South for a farmhand, with board, ranged 
[ from $7.21 in North Carolina, to $12.80 in Loulsi- 
; and for a laborer, from 75 cents a day in Texas 
[ to 43 cents in North Carolina. In the North, e.\c!u- 
' give of the Territories and California, where condi- 
' tions were exceptional, the highest wage for farm hands 
was $13.55 in Massachusetts, and the lowest $10.50 
in Indiana. For laborers the range was from 84 cents 
in Massachusetts to 51 cents in Pennsylvania. In 
1860, when immigration had reduced the wages on the 
I Pacific coast, and when the average in the country 
I for farmhands was $18.80 a month, and for laborers 
f $1 a day, Maryland paid the lowest, $3.71, to the 
L former, and North Carolina the lowest, 54 cents, to 
I the latter. Louisiana paid the highest rate in the 
I South, ■— $17 to the one, and 97 cents to the other. 
In 1851 the average combined wages of males and 
i females in the cotton-miUB of Massachusetts were $4G.50 
f ft mouth, and iu South Carolina $22.24. The average 
for each class was higher in the North than in the 
1 South. At the DeKalb factory in South Carolina 
I blncks were employed for several years, except in the 
k Weaving department. Thirty belonged to the company 
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who said that the blacks could compare favorably nith 
the white operatives. In 1849 the factory employed 
72 white operatives, of whom 20 were female weav- 
ers at wages tanging from $12 to $20 a mouth. The 
hired blacks had received 18| cents a day and board. 
The whites who succeeded them, not including the 
weavers, were given from 13 to 36 cents a day. 

All the 123 hands at the Saluda factory were black, 
and some of them were owned by the company. The 
superintendent and the male and female overseers were 
whites, principally from the manufacturing districts of 
the North. The esperience of this factory before its 
failure led to an estimate of $75 and ©116 a year aa 
the cost of a slave operative and a white one respec- 
tively; and the statement was made in 1860 that it 
afforded to the South " the best evidence that when 
the channels of agriculture are choked, the mauufao- 
tuting of her own productions will open new channels 
of profitable employment for our slaves." ' 

At the Vauclnse factory in 1S49 there were 94 hands, 
averaging 37.85 cents a day. Eleven of them were 
men, 50 or 60 were girls, and the balance were boys. 
The 300 whites at a mill in Augusta, Ga., averaged 
S3.05 a week; and those at TrattsviUe, Ala., $8 a 
month. The 100 white hands at Columbus, Ga., ;^d 
twelve years and upward, received from 12 to 75 cents a 
day, and the overseers or assistants from $1 to $1.25. 

In woollen-mills the average wage for men waa higher 
in some parts of the South than iii the Korth in 1850, 
though women received less ; but in 1860 the aggregate 
average waa higher in the North. 

• De Boie't Eerieic, is. 432; xi. 319. 
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There was a difference, also, between the wages of 
men and women and those of whites and blacks in other 
industries. In the salt-works at Pensacola, in 18-45, the 
negroes received Slu and the whites $25 a month. In 
the bagging-factory at Louisville 80 men received from 
83 to $9 a week, 20 women from 52 to $4, and 70 boys 
and girls from $1 to $3. Mechanics were given $2.60, 
and laborers $1.50, a day at the Leeds foundry in New 
Orleans, employing 130 men. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the average wage per hand in 
all the industries advanced from $197.64 to $272,14 a 
a year in the South, and from C2G1.S3 to $280.37 in the 
Korth. Comparing the small wage increase and the 
large addition of 45 per cent in the number of hands in 
the North, with the large increase in wages and the 
small increase of 15 per cent in the numbar of hands 
in the South, and remembering that in parts of the 
South m.iuufacturea had assumed a higher grade, it is 
obvious that the first condition, at a time when prices 
generally advanced, was a result of an incftasing supply 
of labor, and that the second was caused by a short sup- 
ply due to an unwillingness or an inability to meet the 
demand. 

I For wage conditions in the South slavery was partly 
'responsible, both directly and indirectly. Such was es- 
.pecially the ease among farmhands and laborers. One 
I '.Southerner, who believed that whites were the, more 
I ' effective workers, estimated that the coat of 20 negro 
' hands for a year would he $1,000 for hire, $200 for 
, clothes, and $400 for board; and that 16 white hands, 
I capable of doing the same amount of work, would cost in 
j .the North $2,112 for wages, and $S0O for board, a gain 
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This last position, taken, perhaps, to check a growing 
antagonism between the slave-holding class and other 
whites, pointed to the indirect effect of slavery upon 
wages. Though the increasing value of slaves from 
the agricultural standpoint after 1850 may have pre- 
vented them from monopolizing industrial occupations, 
their presence in the community had made agriculture 
of first importance. There were good white mechanics 
at the South, especially in the cities, and they received 
high wages. Inventive capacity was not wanting, for 
of 16,13" patents granted up to 1849 the South received 
2,90fi,' But agriculture tended to produce, as Gover- 
nor Hammond expressed it, " a lofty contempt for all 
mechanic arts," among some who might otherwise have 

' Of these, Murylttnd bad obtnlnad 1,155, the greatcal num- 
bCT in its section; and in the North. Mfisaachuaelts had obtained 
2,8fiO, New York O.eOl, Pennaylvania 3,187, Connecticut- l,li>3, 
and Ohio 115, An instance of the mechanical senae tn the 
South, even had the sewing-machine and tlie reaper no history, 
was. given lu De Bow's prophecy of llie type-setting machine. 
In 184S lie wrote, "Tlie mnn who may hv printing our article 
Gongralulates himself, if be Is Ulie others of his craft with whom 
we have conversed, no doubt, that types at least cannot be ad- 
jn9l«d in coinposllion by machinery, and so his art is forever safe. 
Bnt mippose that to be realized of which rumor has more than 
once spoken, and a bona fide type-setter be introduced Into a 
prlnling-ofl3ce, capable of doing as mucli work with one man 
as a dozen conld effect without it. We should hull the invention 
with gratulation, and so would the printers themselves, could 
tUey see the whole case at once. The printing art would receive 
an Immediate extension which no man can conceive, and in a very 
brief space this iron-headed and iron-Bugered compositor would 
call for the services, with less labor to themselves, of many times 
the nnml>er which it Qrat may throw out of employ." \Bt Bow's 
Smiew. U. 103.] 




beeo good skille:! mechanics and operatives, aiid wIm^ 
by reason of tlieir surroundings, could have comfortably 
worked for leas than the Northern ones. High wages 
paid to painters, bricklayers, masons, and carjieuters in 
some cities, but varying as much between Bichinond 
and New Orleans as between Chicago and Riclimonrl, 
were not contradictory of the general cheapness of 
labor, but were merely the result of absence of compe- 
tition with the plantation artisan in places where there 
was a demand for skilled labor. They were not high 
enough, with the addition of other attractions, to coun- 
teract the influences, sentimental or practical, but yet 
effective, that kept upon free soil those competitors 
who by removal would have reduced them. Trained 
men and women were brought from tlie North to super- 
intend the work in factory or mill. But neither the 
Northern operatives, nor those coming from abroad, were 
induced to migrate to the more genial clime, except, 
perhaps, on the border. The absence of age limitations 
or restrictions of the lioura of labor could hardly have 
counterbalanced tlie comparative cheapness of living in 
the South, berause the agitation of both questions was 
only in embiyo in the North. The objection of whites 
to working on a level with negroes, the child of a 
natural race prejudice, was as great in the North as in 
the South, if not greater. That may have prevented 
immigration. But a more powerful influence probably 
was the belief that a strong caste feeling existed in the 
South against personal laljor and personal service. In 
the South there was hardly any relation similar to that 
of the "help" in the North. 

Slavery was undoubtedly resiwnsibie for the presence 
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of a smaller proportiou of females among Southern 
operatives than were found in the North, where their 
increase was also greater between 1850 and 1860. In 
the latter year 12 per cent of the employees in the 
South, and 22 per cent of those in the North, were 
females. They were, therefore, less effective in the 
South than elsewhere in keeping down the average of 
wages. 

Because of agriculture, and of the civilization based 
upon slavery, the necessity for a native manufacturing 
population was not felt for many years. When manu- 
facturing began to assume any proportions, it was chiefly 
directed into lines requiring limited skill on the part 
of operatives or emjiloyees, such as mining, tanning, lum- 
bering, and other primary transformations of raw ma- 
terial. The scarcity of capital in parts of the South 
was a bar to the adoption of more involved operations 
demanding wages sufficiently higtier in amount to raise 
the general standartl ; but even when capital was forth- 
coming, some men lamented the lack of skill in opera- 
tives and mechanics, and ■' the notion of young men that 
training in handicrafts caused them to lose caste in 
society." ' 

Neither the individual independence of the local fac- 
tory, the disinclination of many to work, the inability 
of others to find employment, nor other influences, pre- 
vented the South from occupying an important place in 
the industrial field.^ In 1840 the total capital invested 
in industry in the country was $267,726, .579 ; and in the 
South, »54,195,261. InvestnienU of tliat kind did not 

' De Bow'a HcrleiB. sTi. 453; xiiv. 382. 

* Seu Appendix C, Tai)!e I. 
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maiDtain the same proportions in the South in subse- 
quent years. They slowly declined until, in 1860. they 
representeri but 16.62 per cent of the whole, while the 
value of the products was 15.45 per cent of the whole, 
slightly less than that of 1850. 

When men of that day discussed Southern industries, 
they dwelt jiarticularly upon cotton manufactures. This 
was not without reason. To have had cotton-mills con- 
venient to the fields would have meant, under normal 
conditions, not only wealth for the planters, but also the 
creation of a variety of other industries, — the machine- 
shop, the furniture-factory, the forge and foundry, and 
the thorough utilization of resources above and below 
ground. But conditions were abnormal. Seven per 
cent of the products of industry in the North, depend- 
ing principally upon distant regions for its material, 
and 4 i^tr cent of those of the South, were cotton goods. 
Moro tlian one-third of the latter's share was made 
in Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
where cotton was not a crop. Of the total products of 
tlie South, 02 per cent were ma<le in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, where tlie plan- 
tiitioii was yielding to the farm. 

The region farther south, though, had its cotton-fac- 
tories. One of the earliest to be started in the country 
was opened in 1811 in Wilkes County, Ga. ; and in 1855 
Louisiana and Texas were the only Southern States in 
which spinning was not carried on. South Carolina 
had a nunil>er of small factories in 1844 ; Georgia liad 
thirty-two in 1848, one of them, at Columlms, having 
b(»en in operation for ten years with success. In 
Adams County, Miss., at Van r»uron. Ark., at Manches- 
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Opposite Richmond, Va., in the suburbs of Balti- 
more, at Wilmington, Del., and in many other localities, 
milla transformed bales of cotton into yarn or more 
advanced products. The North, quicker to avail itself 
of the enterprise of Samuel Slater and Francis C. 
Lowell in bringing the power loom and improved ma- 
chinery for carding and spinning to this country, ven- 
tured first upon making prints and the finer products of 
cotton, long left to England. But the Huntsville factory 
in Alabama was turning out cottonades, checks, and 
ginghams in 1850. 

So* considerable had been the increase in the output 
of coarse goods and yams at the South by that time, 
the consumption of bales advancing from G6,000 in 1844 
to 107,616, nearly one-fifth of the whole amount used 
in the country, and Philadelphia and New York buying 
for local and ^YGste^n customers, that Eastern manufac- 
turers became aroused. 

The Dry Goods Economist, an authoritative journal, 
said that in the Northern and Middle States there was 
less of the prosperity that in the rest of the country 
existed in a marked degree. European politics were 
operating to keep Lancashire goods cheap, and to pro- 
mote large exports to America, in spite of the large 
production of homo goods. In the cotton States, fac- 
tories had so multiplied that at least 175.000 spindles 
were working, requiring 100,000 bales, and new estab- 
lishments were being erected. " This rivalry," said the 
paper, " affects the old established factories the more 
that the new factories are all armed with the newest 
improved machinery, and will produce at probably 20 
per cent better advantage. The competition from this 
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hands employed, 64 per cent ; aiid in the value of the 
products, 148 per cent in twenty years. So much for 
the whole country, The South did best proportionately 
ill the teu years ended in 1850 in the increase of eapi- 
taX, raw material, the number of hands, and the value of 
products ; but anbseqnently failed to maintain its record, 
although making an advance. The fact that contra- 
dicted Lawrence's argument was that while the percen- 
tage of increase in the capital and number of hands in 
the South was more than twice that in the North, the 
value of the products in the former section increased 
seven times as rapidly as that in the latter. 

The factory was in some places the nucleus for a 
progressive industrial neighborhood. The cotton-mill 
at Prattsville, a 8econ<lary growth, was in a settlement 
of forty comfortable dwellings, with two churches and 
two achoolhouses. In 1S47 no lawyer had become ne- 
cessary in the community, Graniteville, S.C, waa the 
child of the cotton-factory. In 1850 it had a population 
of 1,000, the growth of two or three years. The factory, 
considered a model, was of white granite, and its main 
building was 350 feet long. Ornamental cottages, each 
costing S-100, were provided for the operatives' families. 
The children were engaged in the factory, the mothers 
in housekeeping, and the fathers in gardening. No 
liquor was permitted to be sold on the place ; a library 
was provided, and religious instruction was given the 
children. In 1855 between $8,000 and $9,000 were on 
deposit in the savings-bank. 

At VauclusB, not far away, operative.^ lived in the 
houses rent free, and were allowed to eultivat* all the 
l&nd they choose to fence. Employees of the DeKalb 
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factory had their cottages aiid gardens, and a day-school 
was conducted for the children. Connected with the 
village were a tannery and a shoe-factory. 

The founder of Prattsville was a New Englander; 
the man who successfully directed the affairs at Gran- 
ite ville was "William Gregg, a Virginian. His uncle, 
Jacob Gregg, built one of the first factories in Georgia. 
William, starting in life as a watchmaker, became the 
industrial capitalist. He purchased an interest in the 
Yaucluse factory in 1837, and afterward widened his 
operations, contending for a cash business, and for as 
good machinery as could be obtained. His experience 
added much force to his discussions of the manufactur- 
ing outlook in his section. Graniteville's net earnings 
were, in 18r)2, 8 per cent of the investment; in 1853 
tlipy were Hi per cent ; in 1854, 18 per cent. Those of 
the DoKall) factory were 15 per cent ; and of one factory 
at Augusta, Giu, from 20 to 30 per cent up to 1855. 

Equipments of factories varied. Thirty mills in 
Tennessee ran at one time 3G,000 spindles, as many as 
the sixteen mills in South Carolina ; eleven in Alabama 
ran 1G,002 ; and thirty-six in Georgia ran 51,140 spin- 
dles. The average stock of spindles to each mill in 
the South was 1,175 in 18G0 ; and in the Xoitli, G,497. 
The proportion of looms was still less in the former 
section. About one-third of all the yarn made in the 
country came from the South. 

Despite certain defects caused l>y the failure of re- 
turns from six States in 1850, and from one in 18G0, 
the South made a better comparative showing as a wool 
manufacturer.^ From 1840 to 18G0 the Southern wool 

1 See Apptindix (\ Tablo :J. 
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I dip was about '2A ]»er pent of the whole.' In the same 
1 time the number of its wool establishments, including 
I Bome fulling-mills, more than doubleii, and those in the 
I North increased 10 per cent. The amount of capital in 
I' the South iuTested in that Hue increased from 3.3 per 
f cent to 18 per cent of th"^ whole, and the value of pi'od- 
s multiplied nearly seven times, though in 1860 
\ it was less than one-sixteeuth of the total. 

Cotton and woollen goods represented but a small 
l.part of Southern manufactiireB. Their value in 1860 
liras $15,956,268 in a total of S291,37o,413, while their 
l-ralae in the North was $108,047,622 in a total of 
tf 1,594,486,263. The many lines of industry were r&- 
f'TEaled in the iron-works in Alabama, begun in Bibb and 
^neighboring counties in 1830; tlie blasts-furnaces near 
Nashville; the tobacco-factories at Richmond, most of 
the Virginia and North Carolina crop being manufac- 
tured at home J the bagging-mills aX Louisville ; the 
r wooden-ware factory in Butler county, Ala. ; the powder- 
I mills at Wilmington, Del.; the shipbuilding in that 
1 and in Baltimore, where car-shops and furnaces 
K^ve employment to many. Mobile had its iron and 
'brass foundry, with profits of 25 per cent in 1845; 

' Ylrginis had in 1850 one hundred and lirenLy-ane woollen 
(Mtablisbuents, two mure tlian Massachusetts, the former Stale's 
i number resulting from the exUtenco of many fulling «s- 
VtAblishinents dlsLliic^t from the mills. A table hi the report on 
unnfactiu^a In tlie eighth censiis excludes the figures for card- 
ing, fulling, >ind wor«t«d establishments from the woollen totals. 
^A* the distinction had not been so carefully made in the preced- 
ing censuses it lias been thouglit best to use In the Appendix, fur 
Bouipkrative purposes, the Bgures dcrlvi;d truni the more general 
bible pQblished In the preliminary report of the census of 1800, 
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Fioriiia, salt-worbs and eigar-factories ; and 
ville, beside six cotton-factories, had quite a nninber of 
smaller industries. Kentucky, ^m hemp rais«d near 
the doors of the factory, manufactured nearly three- 
fourths of the rope and bagging in the country. 

South Carolina had shoe, coach, gun, and leather fac- 
tories. At Petersburg, Richmond, Wheeling, and Wells- 
burg were factories forming part of the $600,000,000 
invested in industries and kindred enterprises in Vir- 
ginia in 1850; and the Winter's Palace mills of Colum- 
bus, Ga., used in one year, in addition to the nearby ■ 
supply, 10,000 bushels of com brought from Baltimore, ] 
and was surrounded by saw and planing mills, sash-and^ 1 
blind factories, a paper-mill, and establishments fori 
the manufacture of tubs, bedsteads, and other articlesKi 
wooden-ware works, and iron-foundries. At Natche^f 
in 1847, were 30 hands employed in an iron -foundry J^ 
23 in brass-work.s, 4 or o in a gin-ittand factory, 6 t 
gunsmiths, 8 or 10 in making ploughs, and others i 
a pottery- The trade of local merchants was wortltj 
$1,119,806. In that year, besides 25 cotton-factone^.l 
North Carolina had 8 furnaces, 43 bloomeries, 2 paper* f 
mills, 323 flour-mills, 2.033 grist-mills, 1.060 saw-milL 
IT distilleries, and 353 tanneries, while 5,000 haudi 
were emplojeil in the fisheries. From its forest wowi 
sent to Norfolk, through the canal, shingles, staves, i 
planks; and to Wilmington, immense quantities of t 
pentine and naval stores. 

In 1862, at the fair of the South Carolina Institute, t] 
exhibits included machinery of different kinds, coachei 
saddles, and harness, hats, specimens of bookbindin^l 
plumbiug, and brickmaking. At intervals thereaf 
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L plaus were made for oot ton-factories at Tellico, Tex., 
I ior a rolling-mill at Atlanta, for a hemp-factory at New 
T Orleatia, and for other undertakings marking the pur- 
[ pose to use capital for other purposes than planting, 
make aii exact survey of twenty or thirty years of 
fc- Southern industry is impossibie. Except for a compari- 
\ eon of the two sections some of the figures of 1840 are 
I unreliable. Many new schedules were introduced into 
I' the census compilation in that year, and the values 
I of some products were manifestly overestimated. The 
■bchanging of scheflules or of terminology is also a factor 
■ of ooilfuaion. Thus in 1S40 distinction was made only 
f'betwe^n oast iron and bar iron. The South proiluced 
I 76,360 tons of the first, 26 per cent of the whole ; and 
1 30,382 tons of the second, 15 per cent of the whole. In 
11850 there were schedules for pig-iron, cast ii-on, and 
i -wrought iron; and in 1860, for pig-iron and bar and 
I Other rolled iron. In the last year, though, was given a 
I comparison of iron-founding in 1850 and 1860. Its value 
doubled in ten years in the South, and increased about 32 
per cent in the North. The value in 1860 was $5,780,- 
658 in the former, aud S22, 766.098 in the latter section. 
The South in 1850 produced 141,541 of the 563.755 
tons of pig-iron made in the country, Maryland ranking 
, third in the value of the product, and Virginia third in 
I the number of establishments. By 1860 the output 
Ijncreased slightly; but the production of wrought iron 
Iliad increased in the South and diminished in the North, 
K.«nd Virginia made nearly as much as Massachusetts.* 

1 S«e Appenilix r. Tnblea 4 and 5. 

' No report in ihm srhnclulu wns made in 18(K) for Viiginlft, 
kOeorgin, Alkbariia. Tmuesaee, and ibe Iwo CiLroilnas. Hence 
~ a Bpparentl;? sUglit gain. 
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The percentage of incrisasc in the South's produclioH'' 
of machinery, which was raised in value from $2.28( 
212 in 1840 to 82,609,843 in 1850, while that of tlie 
North was trebled, was greater than that of the North 
between 1850 and 1860. The same thing was true of 
lumber, flour, and meal. But the value of the Soutb'« 
production of furniture and salt was less in 18G0 than 
in 18.^0; leather showed a slight increase, there lieing 
a decrease everywhere but in Florida, Tennessee, Arkan-'j 
sas, Missouri, and Texas. The proportionate increaso ' 
in the fisheries was about the same as that in the North, 
and was less in the value of boots and shoes and of 
distilled liquors, New England aud New York making 
all the rum, and New York the largest quantity of 
whiskey. "While tlie value of the manufacture of agri-l 
cultural implements increased 139 per cent in the Sou^J 
and 149 per cent in the North, the increase in 11 plant* 
tion States, notably Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, anq 
Texas, was 101 per cent, and in all New England, i 
per cent.' 

More than one-third of the increase in the value < 
the Southern production of agricultural iniplementa v 
due to the manufacture of one machine connected witi 
the handling of cotton. The South was long in the lei 
as a maker of cotton-gins. Encouraged by a South4 
emer, Eli Whitney invented his gin ; and his servioa 



' Incluiled In tbe products of the South In 1860 
locomotivi'i In Maryland, Yirginm, and Eenluckj, In a total 
470; car-wheels in Delaware; Iron wire in Tli^inia; sewing- 
iniLchlDes in Delaware and Kenlucli;; hardware in Maryland, 
Virginia, Louisianii, and Tennessee; and nails and spikes In 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Teimesaoe. 
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J afterward held in such esteem as to lead to the 
fluggeation that the cotton States should erect a mouu- 
ment of him. His plan was to control the use of his 
invention by building ginneries, and compelling the 
I planters to sell the cotton in the fields. This was modi- 
I Sed in the effort to sell the patent right to individual 
i States, which was partly successful in the two Carolinaa. 
But Whitney was harassed from the outset of his 
I Tenture. To prevent liis idea from becoming public 
I property, he and bis partner, Durkee, placed his giu in 
I a house, to which access was denied to everybody but 
Others wishing to observe the operations of 
the machine could view it through a grated window. 
But Georgia had a just claim to the title of '- the Mas- 
sachusetts of the South" for more reasons than one. 
Nathan Lyons, one of its citizens, disguised himself as a 
woman, and from that vantage-point studied the inven- 
tion, and produced the eaw-gin. Whitney's lack of buc- 
. eess did not stop the manufacture of gins at the South. 

■ Ooe of the pioneers in that work was Daniel Pratt, 

■ ft native of New Hampshire. After various experiences 
' in the South, including an occupation as carpenter in 

Savannah, he moved to Alabama, and began there to 

manufacture gins on a small scale. Within a few years 

I he had built up a trade in Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 

nippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas of 500 machines a 

^ear; and by 1847, when he was made a master of arts 

Li)y the university of his adopted State, he bad added to 

his original establishment saw, grist, flour, and cotton 

mills. 

^^ In 18G0 all but 3 of the 65 gin-factories in the coun- 

^^vtry, producing $1,077,315 worth of goods, were in the 
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South ; and Alabama had sustained its prestige, having 
M) fju'tories, with 178 hands, and an annual product of 

T\w Ki" was the machine nearest to the cotton-field; 
but Homo men believed that advantage would be had in 
UHJn^ on the plantation a simple machine for ginning, 
cardiuf;, and spinning the cotton into yam. At it were 
to \h\ (Mu])loyed the surplus hands in the comparative 
hiiHurn of winter, or the slaves that were of little other 
UM«. A nuichine to meet this demand was invented by 
(i«orK<* <». Henry of Mobile, and was adopted by some 
phinti'.rs. One man, who employed seventeen hands in 
that way, — only one of whom, a girl fourteen years old, 
was a first-class field-hand, — had 450 bales of cotton 
Npiiii, his hands in the meantime grinding all the meal 
for the phintation, and erushing all the corn for cattle. 
Uy tht^ time the invention had come into public notice, 
and had been recommended by a convention, surplus 
])huitaiion labor was a constantly diminishing item.* 

A i)artial index to the general difference between 
manufacturers at the North and at the South may, 
p<*rhaj>s, be found in a study of a comparison of the 
cotton industry in Maine and in Maryland.^ The two 
States hjul, in 1850, about the same number of inhab- 
itants. The twelve factories in Maine represented 

' Kxpcriinonts with by-protlucts of cotton, such as the 
nianiifarturc of ropo and yarn and paper from the fibre of the 
])lant, did not amount to nuich, thongli groat interest was taken 
in th<' statement of Dr. E<lwanl J. Coxo of New Orleans, in 1854, 
that $:J8,0(K),(XK) were thrown away every year in the seed that 
might be converted into soap, candles, and oil for table use. 

•-» See Appendix C, Table 0. 
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$1,000,000 more capital than the twSDty-four in Mary- 
land, Maine's larger coal-bill helped to swell the cost 
of the raw material used, and the larger number of 
female operatives did not reduce its expenditure for 
wages, as both males and females received much more 
than those in Maryland. The greater cost of material 
and labor reduced the profits in Maine to a point below 
those in Maryland. 

The average capital in the total industries in the 
South, the average wages, and the cost of raw material, 
were at all times smaller than in the North. While 
the percentage of profits was apparently greater in 1850 
iu the South, it declined during the next ten years with 
the advance of wages, and in 1860 was nearer the 
percentage of Northern ones, that bad advanced iu all 
items since 1850. 

Among the total industries have been inchided min- 
ing and the fisheries, in both of which the North led 
in 1860. The value of the fisheries, $13,768,229, in 
the North, and $616,170 in the South, represented a 
ratio that had prevailed ever since the whale fisheries 
had been followed by New England, for shad and 
oysters were the chief cargoes of the Southern fishing- 
craft. The values of manufactures at the North repre- 
sented much raw material brought from the South, such 
as lumber, leather, and cotton, and also repeated turn- 
ings-over of the same material in different forms. It 
would be difficult to estimate the addition to the values 
due to the value of raw material originating in the 
South ; but it is obvious that more should be subtracted 
from the values of Northern products on that account 
than from those of Southern ones. 



»l 
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Southern in-iu^^rie* were aion? gerteiillT confined to 
the handling of raw material, thej wen? less diversified 
than Xorchem ones; but what had h?e'n accomplished 
bv 1S60 ^ave promise of an industrial fatnre in which 
many deeply roore^l prejudices would be abolished, and 
many supposed axioms would be obliterated, and the 
:s>uch would dud a ^eat enhancement of wealth in the 
e^^ual development of all it;s great re^sooicea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TRADE AND COMMZ£R0B. 

One of the most potent causes of the American Revo- 
lution was the commercial restriction placed upon the 
colonies by England. The policy of suppressing labor, 
except that having a bearing upon agriculture, of com- 
pelling the whole population to produce a few commodi- 
ties, and to export the raw material to England, could 
not fail to scatter the inhabitants, to prevent the growth 
of towns, and to minimize the commercial spirit. But 
the last was not eradicated, and was in colonial times as 
strong in Charleston as in Boston. Commerce with the 
mother country was not very great. Imports were larger 
than exports ; and their total amounted on an average 
to £2,379,000 a year between 1750 and 1760, and to 
£2,806,000 in the next ten years. 

If there was any difference at that time between the 
two sections on the Atlantic coast, the colonies south of 
Pennsylvania had probably the larger commerce. But 
in 1790 they were about equal in that respect. The 
North, however, had begun to obtain the advantage that 
it never lost, and subsequent events only strengthened it, 
until New York took the place of Charleston as the half- 
way station on the journey of goods across the Atlantic. 

Between 1790 and 1820 New York State supplanted 
Virginia as the leader in point of population, and con- 
temporaneously assumed the greater commercial posi- 
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tion. In 1769 Virginia imported $4,256,800, and New 
York $945,000 worth of goods. In 1791 Virginia ex- 
ported $3,000,000, and imported $2,486,000 ; and New 
York exported $2,600,000, and imported $3,022,000. 
By 1830 the Virginia imports had dropped to $406,000, 
while New York's were $35,000,000 ; the exports of 
the former were $4,700,000, and of the latter $19,500,- 
000. From that time there was but slight variation in 
the value of Virginia's commerce, but New York's im- 
ports and exports steadily increased. 

In the period between 1830 and 1860 the imports 
exceeded the exports in Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania ; and the reverse was the case in Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, while Mary- 
land occupied a middle position. Two-thirds of the 
shipping built in 1857 was owneil north of Maryland j 
in tlio same year, while the South supplied at least half 
of the exports, it handled less than one-seventh of the 
imiMrts, and New York exported $SOO,000 and Charles- 
ton $880,000 worth of rice. These facLt alone are 
sufficient to tell in which section trade and commerce 
predominated. 

New York was first as an importing city in 1860, and 
had gradually obtained an advantage over New Orleans 
as an ex[>orter; and the following figures for 1863-64 
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will give a fair idea of the general conditions that pro- 
Tailed after the South had lost its commercial oppor- 
tunity. 

Many factors contributed to the change that had 
occurred. In it were "involved the questions of the 
expansion of the United States during forty years. 
Seybert wrote in 1818, that " A view of the map of the 
United States will demonstrate why the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee make the city of Xew Orleans 
their entrepot ; why the produce of North Carolina 
passes through the ports of Virginia; and why New 
Jersey tends to swell the exports from Philadelphia 
and New York, — it is the course of our rivers which, 
in a great degree, determines the extent of the export 
trade of the several States. In thirty years, though, 

the commercial map of the country had been radically 
altered. For the direction of trade and commerce was 
dependent upon the development of lines o£ travel to 
the seaboard, after population had crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, when the canal and railroad superseded the 
stage-coach and pack-horse, and steam supplemented 
the wind, tide, and currents of the river and the sea. 

When Louisiana was admitted to the Union, no one 
could have imagined that New Orleans was not to re- 
main the key to the growing commerce of the Missis- 
sippi basin. The population of that territory increased 
from 200,000 in 1790 to 10,000,000 in 1846, with an an- 
nual trade of 1^300,000,000, the descending being greater 
than the ascending portion. New Orleans started as 
early as 1812 to send a steamboat up the river, but it 
not until 1817 that the regular round trips were 
1 Seyberl's "StatlsUcal Annals," fli. 
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made. About tliat time, though. New York was stret«t 
ing out its hands toward the Lukes, and iiidireetly toward 
the upper part of the Mississippi valley. The comple- 
tiou of the Erie Canal in 1825 did much to enliaiiee tlie 
position of that city as a commercial centre ; and from 
that year until 18;»7 the tonnage of the port increased 
from 18.1,405 to 1,217,199, and the snin of the exports 
and imiMfta from $84,057,000 to ?34G,939,O00. This 
trade was not necessarily enlarge<l at much expense to 
Kew Orleans ; but the success of the Erie enterprise was 
an incentive to other undertakings, such as tbe Chesa- 
peake aud Ohio and the James River and Kanawha 
Canals, and later the railways destined to uulte the 
ocean and the Mississippi by iron bands, and to divert 
trade from the rivers and mountain trails. 

In the South the bint was given by the old national 
pike extending from Baltimore toward Pittsburg, and 
by the Indian ways leading eastward to Augusta and 
Charleston instead of to the Gulf. "Within a year of 
the incorporation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
which was to pierce the Alleghanies by 1853, Stephen 
Elliott of South Carolina advocated a steam railroail 
between Charleston and the West. In 183C a conven 
tion at Knoxvilie planned the Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and Charleston Railroad, a contbination of Elliott's idea 
and that of General Leslie Coombs, who claimed to hava 
been the first man to propose, in 1829, a railroad west of 
the Alleghanies. A horse railroad was in operation be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah in Elliott's day, and at 
one time the Charleston and Hamburg Railroail in South 
Carolina was the longest in the world. One of the first 
locomotives constructed in the United States, if not the 
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first, was purchased in 1830 for a South Carolina, road. 
It was called the " Beat Friend." After one year's use 
it was wrecli^d in an explosion caused by a negro's 
sitting on tlie safety-valve, because he objected to the 
sound of the hissing steam. 

It was the misfortune of the South that iii> more than 
one form the negro, voluntarily or involuntarily, waa 
placed iipon the safety-valve of the engine of progress. 

Many were the special railroad conventions held in 
Richmond, New Orleans, and other cities. The expe- 
rience of Xew England was made an example of the 
advantages to be derived from railroails. States lent 
their aid to various projects ; up to 1851 Virginia hav- 
ing invested 98,000,000, Georgia ¥3,500,000, Maryland 
85,050,000, and Tennessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Missouri, and South Carolina having been 
liberal in that direction after most of the Northern 
States had forbidden such investments by the State. 
Citizens of Charleston pledged $500,000 of the credit 
of the city to the construction of a roail from Chatta- 
nooga to Nashville, By 1850 the Western and Atlan- 
tic Road, connecting Chattanooga with Savannah and 
Charleston, was in operation ; and it was believed that 
that line was the canse of New Orleans' losing 12,6 per 
cent of the year's cottan-crop in 1851, and of a gain of 
12.8 per cent for Savannah and Charleston, In 1846 
Atlanta, bom of the railroad, was the centre of several 
projected routes ; and Mobile was agitating the subject 
of a railroad reaching to the north-west, A tew years 
later St. Louis had begun to substitute the locomotive 
for the trading caravan along the Santa F^ trail. 

These movements lent special significance to the gath- 
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annually. Not content with setting afoot schemea for I 
gridironing the Southorn States by railroads., the meal 
of that aection had also a plan for reaching the Pacific, T 
in oppoaition to that of Asa Whitney. The southern ' 
route for the Pacific, mirrored in the proposed Atlantic 
and Pacific Road from Charleston to Mazatlan, and advo- 
cated in aeveral conventions, was favored by Jefferaon 
Davis, when lie was secretary of war, and received an J 
indorsement in one of Buchanan's messages. New Or- 1 
leans aaw for a time an opportunity to substitute Mexfc-.l 
can and Pacific trade for that of the upper Mississippi 1 
valley in a road to California. 

The Southern raiboad movement was but a part of 3 
the national one, that increased the number of miles in I 
operation from thi-ee in 1828 to 8,C8!)."9 in 1850, and I 
that culminated in the Western liooio and the crash of J 
1857. By 1844 Georgia had 426 miles in operatioDf 1 
one road of 191] miles being the longest in the South, J 
Maryland hail SOCJ miles ; Virginia, 290; North Caro-l 
lina, 245} ; South Carolina, 212 ; and Delaware, 16 miles,,! 
in operation. In 1850 the South had 1,796.17 of thef 
8,i589.79 miles in the country, and in 1S60, 10,851.27 otj 
the 30,793.67 milea.' The cost of constructing tliose.X 
in the South was $325,526,332, and those in the rest of J 

1 These Ggures, taken from the census of 1860, are somewhat 
leas tUan those given in the Railroad Journal for that year. 
That publieotion allotted 3.8O4.0 miles to the sis New England 
States; 8,264.3 miles to three middle States; 0,801.0 miles to the 
llfteen Southern States; 0,44l'.I> miles to seven States north and J 
west of the Ohio; and 22..'i miles to two Paelflc States — a total o 
SI,426.8 miles. Since 1855, aeconling to the same autfaorltf, t 
grenLest ineresse had taken ptai'c in the Sonlh and West ; and'J 
Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee bad led In their section. 
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r rate per mile in the 
1 the West^ increased 



the country, $826,034,497, a lowi 
South. But the cost of roads i 
the rate jier mile in the f ree States . Kates of trans- 
portation for passengers and freight were generally 
higher in the South, and improvementa for the conven- 
ience of travellers were not adopted promptly. In 1849 
eight days were required to journey by rail from New 
York to New Orleans, one disagreeable feature of the 
trip being the necessary steamboat interruption of 160 
miles between Wilmington, N.C, and Charleston. Con- 
nections with intersecting roads were not close, and 
there was much transferring of passengers and baggie. 
Freight between the two cities was Stent by coasting 
packets, a distance of 2,CO0 miles, until the opening of 
the IHinois Canal drew it up the Mississippi and to New 
York by the Lakes, a longer journey, but more comfort- 
table and not more expenaive.* 

During the era of early railroad extension, the collis- 
ion of trains excited as much attention as had for- 
merly the steamboat explosions. Between 1830 and 
1849 nearly two hundred steamers were lost through 
explosions; and in one year there were 59 accidents, 
resulting in the loss of 245 lives, and of $590,000 worth 
of property. During the four years preceding 1844, 

' Following are some of the passenger rates on different 
roads in 1848. Boston to Portland, 2.85 cents a mile; New York 
lo Pbiladelpliia, 4.54 by one route, 3.33 by another; Baltimore to 
Ciunberland, 3.01; Baltimore to Washington, 4; Baltimore to 
Suaiiuebaunit, 3; Washington to Richmond, including porterage, 
4.13; Augusta lo Atlanta, 4; on the Western and Atlantic, 5 
cents, and on tlie Vicksbiu'g and Jackson, 6 cents a mile. The 
cost [or freight varied from 1.182 a ton per mile on the Baltimore 
and Ohio to 1.079 on the Central of Georgia in lUO. 
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225 fitftamors were lost. In 1850, 119 boats and 320 

li vi!H w*;rf5 lost ; and in the next year, 109 boats and 454 

livf!H wcsa l(jst in disasters on the rivers draining into 

ih<: fiulf. In 1852, in the State of New York alone, 86 

|i(THon.H vfcra killed and 171 were injured in railroad 

itr<rid<MitM; in thfj first six months of 1853, in 65 acci- 

lU'uUi in IIkj c-oiinlry, 177 persons were killed, and 333 

WMn wouTidod ; and in 1855, in 142 accidents, 116 were 

killi'd and 5.'J0 were wounded ; while in 27 steamboat 

diMUHU'iH, 170 wore killed and 107 were wounded. 

'V\\v South was anxious for that adjunct to trade, the 

l.*0i«j.;rjil»h, llrst tested successful!}'' on Southern soil ; but 

ill \HU\ it was feared that those financially interested 

wiiuld drjjiy sending an agent to push its extension 

niiiil tln^ completion of linos between New York and 

r.iuiloii iiiid IMiihuh^lpliia had demonstrated the practical 

woilinii-: of the sysiem for long distances. But in the 

„...|, yriir \\\r South had 120 miles of the 2,690 in 

iMHiiihoh ; aiul .1i?'J7 5,000 in stock had been taken by 

t'.Miillirihi'r.j for :i Tme eonnecting Washington and New 

Oilr.ihrt l»> Nv:iY <'f Kiehmond, retorsburg, Raleigh, Fay- 

|..M •'Villi', ( ';undrh, ('olumhia, Charleston, Augusta, Macon, 

i '.ihinil'U -^ Monl::omiM-y, and Mobile, while another line 

I,. rmrMihuli \v;i.s projected. 

'I'lin liiMlnry of tlii^ telegraph in the South is similar 

III 111. 1 1 «'f ll»'' railroad. Until the boom was develoi>ed, 

II II miliojula i»f the North were built to meet the de- 

, „,,,„! ,,1 IX lapidlv inereasiug population for transporta- 

i , liu'ilituvi. In the Svuith such was not exactly the 

ti vvpi often expeeted that the railroad would be 
t'li.'M'. * '• " ' * 

I .i. ln« Ir ul i»f a creature, 
u neutoi inf.M .»M 

Into tiie problem, too, entered the item of capital, the 
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lack of whicli was felt, in Bpitc of the liberality of States 
and the enterprise of some individuals. From the for- 
mation of the Union until the war, the North had a con- 
Btantly increasing power of freer capital. This ■was in 
a measure duo to the disbursements of the Federal gov- 
ernuieut. The earliest of these were the bounties, origi- 
nating in 1789, upon fishing-vessels and the fisheries, 
both peculiar to New England. They made Boston the 
principal fish-distributing centre in the country, and 
Gloucester the third New England seaport in commer- 
cial importance. The drawback on salt^ imjwrted, the 
bounties on fish exported, anil the duties on fish im- 
ported, the bounty of from $1 to $2.60 a ton on fishing- 
vessels, were appreciated by the section that Iiad at ah 
early day turned its attention to the wealth of the sea. 
The money spent in bounties on vessels up to 1860 
amounted to $12,994,998, of which Massachusetts re- 
ceived $7,920,273, Maine $4,175,050, and the South 
hardly anything, Tho imposition of tonnage duties 
resulting in a diminution o£ foreign bottoms, the dis- 
count on merchandise imported in native vessels, and 
the bonus to fishing- vessels, were creations of the same 
year, and were intended, not only to encourage the com- 
mercial spirit, but to build up a native marine. 

An impetus was given to the shipbuilding trade, and 
here New England had the advantage of longer occupa- 
tion. Shipbuilding meant an aggregation of population ' 
and capital engaged in many lines ; and when the navy- 
yards of the government were opened, the importance of 
the Northern seaboard, alreatly apparent in commerce 
and population, was uiidoiibtedly the reason for the 
greater number of yards being placed in that region. 
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In 1854, of the seven yards in the United States, six 
were between Virginia and Maine ; and the only one 
between the mouth of the Chesapeake and the Sabine 
River was at Pensacola, used for the repair of vessels. 
In 1840 the vessels of the navy comprised 11 ships of 
the line, 14 frigates, 21 sloops, 4 brigs, and 8 schooners. 
Of these but 15 had been built in the South, and 6 of 
them were sloops. 

The capital for such undertakings was at the North, 
and had been there before the Revolution. This is 
shown by tho fact that when the ijublic debt was 
paid, citizens north of the Potomac, particularly resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, 
received the greater share. To be sure, the specula- 
tion by Northern capitalists in the debt at the time 
when its funding was first advocated had tended to 
move the debt from the South ; hut Philadelphia and 
New York were the financial centres of the Revolu- 
tion.^ That fact caused the Bank to be established 
in the North; and the existence of the Bank undoubt- 
edly strengthened the flow of money to its section, 
making tlie rest of the country tributary to it. The 
suppression of the Bank, and the scattering of deposits 
through the country, came too late to overcome the 
original advantage accjuired by the North. 

That section secured the larger amount of funds 
■ for internal improvements. From 1 790 to 1845 the 

» In ISaS, of the public debt, 4,100 citizens of Massachusetts 
owned :5ill,r):)T,08(); of New York, 2,204 citizens owned $11,732,- 
132; of Pennsylvania, 2,740 citizens owned $12,854,712; of Mary- 
land, ir>7 citizens owne<l $1,023,217; and of 8outh Carolina, 727 
citizens owned $2,707,204. 
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government expended in that way $17,199,223. Of 
this, $4,816,172 went to separate States of the South ; 
$1,901,228 jointly to Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania; $1,698,000 to States through which the 
Ohio, Mississippi, ^Missouri, and Arkansas Rivers flow ; 
$8,783,823 to separate Northern States, New York 
receiving $2,632,115. 

This difference in appropriations was attributed to 
a purpose on the part of the general government to 
enrich one section at the expense of another ; and com- 
plaint was made that the South was given just enough 
patronage to enable it to originate projects that were 
bound to be abandoned for want of proper support. 
That was a view that held the general government 
to be some intangible object almost separate from 
the South, and which viewed the benefits derived from 
it as the fruits of a contest between the North and 
the South, in which the former, as in the instance of 
subsidies given steamship lines, managed to gain the 
precedence. Men of the North, though, were not ac- 
customed to permit theories of the proper relations 
of the general government to the State or to individ- 
uals to interfere with their practical business plans ; and 
internal improvements were more urgently needed there 
because of existing conditions, instead of being regarded 
as producers of conditions. 

There was all the difference possible between organiz- 
ing a steamship line and securing a subsidy, and talking 
of a subsidy as a preliminary to such an enterprise. A 
rapidly developing commerce was a more effective argu- 
ment for harbor improvements and defensive works than 
the plea that such improvements would revive commerce 
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oradraiicfl it The statement that a protective tariff led 
to the decline of the commerce of Charleston lost a Utile 
force -vrhen the progress made bj Baltimore was consid- 
ered. Discrimination may have been made against the 
South ; but the germs of it were propagated under the 
administrations of Southerners, and their logical grairths 
were little stunted in later years by the presence of 
Southern men in executive positions, or in the influen- 
tial office of speaker of the House.' 

' Two opinions on this point were expretsod vithin k (ew 

years of each other. In 1831 General Charles T. Junes, just 

j elected a Senator from Rhode Island, and a man triendly to the 

I South, wrote, "'nTiy does the South on the absorbing question of 

I the day have to Bubmlt to the dietum of the North and West? 

I Only because thej have gained sucli a tremendous start in the 

Induslrlal race, thereby drawing Immense masses of wealth and 

population from every point of the compass, while the Sonth 

L bat been eontenl to enrich the North with the fruit of her labors, 

and to offer no inilucements for the prosecution of manufac- 

[' tures and mechanical industries." 

I' The people of the South were even at the Revolution different 
I In many rcspectB from those of the North. Some points of htler 
I divergence, and the explanation of them, were thus set forth by 

! Forsyth In 1S54. " It must be admitted," he sold, " that the peo- 
ple of the North are In advance of those of the Soath, In public 

|i tplrlt and entemrise, and In all those physical achievements to 
which associate labor and capital are essential. The South on the 

, other hand, claims equality, if not precedence, in the republic of 
moralfl and intellect, in freedom from crime, in freedom from 
pauperism, and from that most fearful of God's judgments on man 
and the Immediate fruit of pauperism and crimp,— insanity. . , . 
The superior development of the North, then, has a very easy solu- 
tion. The necessities of geographical position, soil, and climate 
demanding extraordinary enterprise and energy; that enterprise 
talcing naturally the enriching direction of commerce, and having 
possession and control of the purse-strings of the government. 
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Many of the disail vantages of the South are traceable 
to the compromises of the Constitution. Thej were such 
as to give the North a steady increase in power of popu- 
lation and ready capital, notwithstanding its natural im- 
pediments. Compelled to resort to devices to overcome 
these, the North was aided by an increase of its repre- 
sentation in Congress, which made it more and more 
impossible for the South to interrupt its plans for expan- 
sion involving the direct aid of the general government. 
By losing no chance to secure this, and by being ever 
ready to make the most of a good or bad situation, the 
North was able practically to monopolize native com- 
merce, and to lead trade through its own gates. 

TUia led to another distribution of govermneut funds 
to its special benefit. Where there were imports, there 
custom-houses had to stand, with their many employees. 
Edmund Burke of New Hampshire, discussing this phase 
of the subject, calculated that in the sixty years since 
the adoption of the Constitution the North had received ■ 
843,000,000 of the $53,000,000 expended in this way. 
He also estimated that of the $102,000,000 expended 
by tlie government in four years, the North received 
$65,000,000. Another calculator said that eight-tenths 
of the disbursements of the government went to the 
North, and that two-thirds of the revenues from cus- 
toms were derived from goods imported in exchange for 
Southern products, Preston Brooks calculated that in 
1852 the South produced two-thirds of the exports, 

vhile Uie SoulUem people were contented with its honora, their 
whole system of prosperity has been gwolU'n by ihe vast stream 
' o( treasure which the govemmeut colTerj) have poured out upon 
[De Bow's JtecfeiD, x. 082; svll. 37-1.] 
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;uul ooUootovl but oiu^uiurli of the duties on imports^ 
four- tit' t lis of wliloli wore ex|.>ended in non-slavehold- 
iui: Stutos. 

WhatoYor may be the correctness of these estimates, 
the f;u.'t is thuc the official participation in commerce 
inurwl to the Ivnotit of the North. 

The South shan\l iu the results of the removal of 

the i:\>voruuiC!it dcivsits from the United States Bank 

iu lSr^» ISiU. Iviuks iTi IViltiuii-^ro. Washington, Kich- 

mouvh UahM'^h. I'harlcston, Savar.:uih. Aucrusta, Mobile. 

Now Orleans, Louisville, Niishville. St. Louis, and ^Natchez 

were luuoni: the thirty-six dcTvsioTies selected by 1S3G.* 

The spivulatiou i:i huuls that f^^llowed. the inflation of 

our roue V, tlie iiu-roaso iu the n* ::.■.' or rf banks adding 

tlioir paper to I'le Moated f-iri I. a::l t!;e wild extrava- 

euuee tliat prv*va;:etl, weve t^ot vv!;n:Til to any section. 

Missi-^s^ippi bav.ks ot* tlur vev:-.l avt.«: a> co-ton factors. 

In Fh^tida, still a Territory. :l:o V:'\ i\ Rank was incor- 

■inn-atod with a capital ot SoiV\«'">\ ..lerived from the 

<;ile of territorial botids; aiv.l il:-.^ !.:: -l^ a:.d slaves of its 

<ti.vkhoMcrs were [ly'othe^'.ito.l as s^^-uriry. Louisiana 

lent its credit to Kuiki:-; e.--vvat:.;:i> whose capital 

^' \vi< ^ecurc'l bv v.\ 'rtcu-'.s *.-••". real estate. In 




counterpart in M -bi:-:. ^vhere. with slight chanp^s in 

1 .^ -.T. the V il':e of real estate was elevated from 
population, u^^ ^^^-^^ . 

UoW.iW in tSol to .?lS.«>^M\ooO ra Inm. Tne price 

1 On M;in-li 1. 1--:. ^^f '>^ ''•'•^^'''^' ^'^*^^* ^""^ branches in the 
United States. Jl^ wore in the South. 
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of cotton, too, rose rapidly from llj and 13j cents in 
1833 to 18 cents on January 15, and 20 cents on July 
17, 1835.' 

The disasters of 1837 fell upon all the country j but 
in the subsequent collapse of 18S9, following tho second 
suspension of specie payments by the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, Southern banks were the chief 
sufferers. Of its 233 banks, 201 suspended entirely or 
partly, and 10 were broken. Of the 723 in the rest 
of the country, 204 suspended, and dG were ^broken. 
By 1840, 48 banks in the Korth and 4 in the South 
had resumed business. 

The relations of the State to the banks were disas- 
trous in some instances for both, notably in Arkansas 
and in Mississippi, where was nursed, if not bom, the 
idea of State repudiation of obligations, ^\'hen in 1841 
Governor McNutt suggested that tho Union Bank be 
placed in liquidation, and that the boniis issued by the 
State as its working capital be repudiated as illegal, the 
legislature resolved that "the insinuation that the State 
of Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and violate her 
plighted faith is a calumny upon the justice, honor, and 

1 Dean's "Banks and Banking," 108; Sumner's "History of 
American Currency," 123, 13'8; SeoM'a "Repudiation of Stite 
Debts," 4S-M; McCulloch's "Interest, Coins, and Bunks," IW, 
nildretb, in his " Banks and Banking," written after the crash, 
lilted that Southern bank uiailngera hatl been mostly planters, 
ftnd that they lent to planters. The cuatomers borrowed money, 
not only in anlieipation of crops, but also for permanent Invests 
ment in lands or slaves, a dangeronsVpractlefe. Subscribers to 
■tvck, too, instead of [laying cash, gave mortgages on their land 
r sUfes; and tlie banks would assign these mortgages to the 
State as security for loans contracted In foreign pajts. 
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(iignity of the State." ' But the next legislature d 

thfit the State was under no moral or legal obligations 

for the bonds. 

The effects o£ the panic were partly seen in the oon- 
atitiitional legialatiou of Southern States. Texas in 
l.'f-io, and Arkansas in 1840, prohibite<l banks. Louisi- 
iina in 1845 decreed that no corporate body should ' 
thereafter be created with banking or discount priyi- 
leges ; but in 1852 that provision of the Constitution 
was modified to the extent of providing that no aid 
should be given by the State to banks, but that they 
might be created with arraugemeuta for the registry of 1 
all bills and notes, and ample security for specie re- ' 
demption. Ten years before, though, a banking-law 
had been passed, which not only carried the banks of 
the State successfully through the panic of 1857, and 
made them rank second in the country in specie hold- 
ings in 18C0, and fourth in amount of capital, but 
which contained features afterward embodied in the 
national bank act, Missouri provided in 1855 for .the 
establishment of a definite number of banks upon a 
specie basis, and three or four States in the South 
adopted the New York free-banking principle with 
mod iGcat ions. 

Misfortunes of foreign countries and the good fortune 
of the United States after 1845 increased the facilities 
for banking, particularly between 1850 and 1860, and \ 
the South shared in the revival.' / 

' -Vorifc AmeHfan lirvleip, Ivlli, 100-1G7. A thoroneh study / 
of this pliAse of flnftDcUl hislory of the United Stktes lins been 
iiuule liy Dr. W. A. ScoU. in liia " Ri- pud lit ion of SUte Debls." j 

' See Appendix D, Table 1. Tlie tensiiB report of ISiIO gave I 
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Occasionally the statement was made that commerce 
and manufacturing were impeded by the inability or the 
unwillingness of some Southern banks to aid local enter- 
prises. It was said, for example, that Richmond banks 
wo\dd discount drafts ujKin New York in preference to 
local paper. Of course this was because the exchange 
between the North and the South was in faVor of the 
former, — as much as from seven to forty per cent, it 
was estimated, in 1838; but a Virginian who wrote to 
Governor Wise on the subject did not think that the 
immediate benefit to the banks equalled the ultimate 
loss to the community. 

Citing the case of a manufacturing company com- 
pelled to draw upon its New York consignee, and thus 
to run the risk of being obliged to sell at a \ciss, he said, 
" Ruin of the company and loss to the city is thus 
clearly traced to the action of the banks, placing the 
whole manufacturing industry at the mercy of the New 
York acceptor. And all this is done for the purpose of 
making a little premium on exchanges, and because some 
of the old directors think this mode of banking is the 
only legitimate and safe mode, for no reason in the 
world except that it is the old accepted plan of banking. 
It is in vain to say that the banks refused to discount 
the home paper first offered in the case just cited for 

^_^^ want of funds. This is disproved by the fact of their 
giving the company money upon the Northern drafts. 

1 The New York merchants advance nothing but their 

^to^ names. The money is advanced by the Kiehmood 



no banks of Issue to Arkan-san awl MissiBsippi between 1850 and 
1800, BQd but two small ones to Fluridu; but, for a time at lensl, 
MisslBiippi bad two In all tut ions. 
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kuik. aiui bor.^re :Iie vlrj.::* Ivi'i.me «l:i»? the goods con- 
si yitiovl an* 5oId :v^ uioe: :Iieni. Tlie merchant in New 
York* with li:rle i.t v.o «.'aT?i:al. i^ rlius enabletl to carry 
on a Lir^' lni<::io:?s : siuvl. wliile leuilin.: his name as ac- 
oo^^tor to Olio rrtn. he n:ay be ler:«i:n^ his name to 
UuTulrovls aiul :h«^i:>an'l< <oarrervd over the South, and 
thus, wit hot:: a»iv-,i::o::*.c one oent. and bv exercise of 
^>roivr v'a;:::o:!. he luay Ve*.'v^rue a larp; capitalist 
bv iiuMt^s v^: ored:: ^ivyn hiiu bv the banks of the 
Soul ii. ^ 

A,r*v''.5. u WAS Tvi'.rtHl o-i: ::i l>o*^ that Xew Orleans 
h.ul r.v^: s;irtk'U':\: bank •*.■.-: oa:r.:aI to haii.lle the produce 
tli.it iitr.o :o •:. Ir v. us <;i:.l rl-.ar ov.'.y §l»\iHHUH>0 
wivo .i\.i'/.A'.''.-.' :.^ vMrr\ ■S'**^"' •«•.'"■•*•.' worth of pnxluce ; 
w \\ \ lo N v" w V X ' V k . I H »s : I • '. . .i:i- 1 V \\ \ ku le '. : ■ h ia. with S59.- 
i^^0»»0.^ ta"'.Mk >V.-.-v»,l .54.'j>'«'.ji«M> w -rth. The oon- 
v^::; *:vc \\;i5 th-i: :-. :: o: :*>■ "Vl^r Mi-s:s>:ppi oould 
."r^* lo::--:- '.-riv't'^ :or tV.i'.r vrv'l-.i.-c ::: N-'W York. and. 
,.Ti :hv o::;. r '•.i-.l, o-:M iv n. . jiuiiiv.- kited with longer 
riv.l:*- :or :k^ir !^:rv k.isos. 

I- .. ^-'.^'i«; -r'-'-rv^'. • -l ■V.:r:"^ :':>■» n-^x: few vears for 
y.v^v Ov:,..i-< :i:il f^r .'h.'v S,:;::-ern oiries. In 18o5 
iW.'ir.iT** I-.i-i I'" Kiv.k<, w::k SS.47l.7vH» capital; 
i:-,.h:u..iii :k ^^ith SlM 14."«^«^ : riiJ.iVstou V>. with 
^tln'::;.;,::;:^: S.ivauiuh :^, with S:k«M1.10O: and New 
Orleans S. with .'?14.7O'-*.»>0O. At v.o same time P.os- 
toTi ha.l :m banks, wirh ?oL\4«M».0iM» capital: New 
Y-rk .V2. with §4S.4.vJ/.H»0; and Thiladelphia ir>. with 
Sln.OlS.nnii. 

A dniwba.-k upon trade was the eomparative tight- 
n*r'ss of money in th.- SMUth. shown by the hi-h rates 

1 J)t: It""' s IltcUic, XX. 744. 
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of legal interest, and by the imperfect means in some 
localities of handling money.' 

The condition of the mail system ia a side illustration 
of the latter impediment. In 1847 the cost of trans- 
porting the mail in South Carolina was $5.84 less per 
mile than in llassachuaetts ; in Delaware, S9.77 less 
than in Khode Island, but $1.30 more than in Loui- 
siana ; in Virginia, $2.67 more than iu Pennsylvania, 
with 655 miles less of routes, but $4.13 less than in 
New York, with 2,510 more miles. In North Carolina, 
with more than twice the length of routes, the cost was 
$0.75 less per mile than in Blassachusetta. Ten years 
later the receipts of the post-ofRce department ex- 
ceeded the expenditures in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, the District of 
Columbia, and Washington Territory. The deficit in 
the free States was $195,714.47; in the Territories, 
$179,407.76; and in the South, $2,439,383.19. 

Notes of the banks iu one State were discounted in 
other States, the need of currency at times produced 
'change notes, and.shinplastera issued by manufaeturing 
companies, business firms, and individuals ; and one 
turnpike company organized a bank that was conducted 
BUceessfully for a while solely upon credit, and its notes 
were promptly paid. In 1856, in a notice to persons 
intending to move to Texas, they were told that they 
would find it difficult to pass at par Alabama, Carolina, 

' Hlcbigan and WiBcoDsln were the only free States En 1855 
where the rate ot laterenl w&b sbove per cent. In South Ctr- 
ollnn and Georgia It vhb 1; in Alabama and Texas, 8; and in 
California, 10. In special coniraots New Jersey allowei] 7 per 
cent. ; Arkansna, 10 ; Tllinols, T ti> 10 ; luna, 10 ; Louisiana, S ; 
Tnxan, 13 ; and Uichigan, 10 per tenL. 
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Ohio, or Georgia notes, in fact, auy notes but tiiose ot 
New York or New Orleans.* Eastern baak-notes, as a ! 
rule, circulated more readily everywhere tlian Southern j 



All these conditions, added to the practice of living ' 
upon crop promises, placed some planters at the mercy 
of the creditor class, both at home and at the North. 

And when the planters suffered, local trade was af- 
fected and national commerce was cheeked. The crisis 
of 1857 was a great blow for the South. Born in the ■ 
"West as the resalt of speculation in lands and of invest- 
ments in unprofitable railroad enterprises, the panic was 
communicated through New York to the rest of the . 
country, "Within thirty days fifteen railroa<l compsr 
nies suspended or assigned, their liabilities aggrogatinff 
$181,700,000, the South's commercial relations were < 
impaired, exchanges were embarrassed, and there was ■ 
sudden drop in the price of cotton. Of 14,136 firms in 
New Y'ork City. 2G8 failed for $96,454,000 ; of 2,130 in ] 
lialtimore, 73 for $4,119,000; of 9,384 in '\''irginia, 123 
for $1,027,000; of 3,413 in South Carolina, 65 f or | 
$1,412,000; of 3,813 in Louisiana, 74 for $7,213,000; 
while of 18,392 in Ohio, the kernel of the disturbancej | 
464 failed for $5,737,000 ; and of 2,616 in Texas, IS j 
for $377,000. An estimate of December, 1857, was to I 
the effect that cotton-growera had within twenty days 1 
lost enough money to equip a line of magnificent steam- 
ers equal to any in the world, and capable of bearing off i 

' Tlip; vrere told at this same time that the SUle had a 
pliu of Inwyers and doctors, that it needed niccbsnim «nd 
teachers of the nlements, and that there was no room for pol> i 
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the productions of the soil, and bringing in return every- 
thing that was desired by the South. 

While the actual mercantile world was feeling the 
effects of a financial system that had made New York 
the great clearing-house for the country, some States 
suffered because of a lack of credit. This compelled 
them to depend upon native capital for the advancement 
of public works, the arteries of trade — a safe course, 
perhaps, but slow, and one that could not fail to depress 
enterprise. "Who of our section," asked James Kobb 
in 1850, " can go North, or to Europe, and raise money 
on railroad stock ? " Reviewing the situation, another 
Southerner wrote in 1853, "That the suicidal act of 
Mississippi killed the credit of the slave States in 
Europe does not admit of a doubt ; and what has been 
the effect? AVliilst the East has been borrowing from 
Europe since the eventful times of 1837 and 1843 hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for its great internal works 
at fair rates, the South has been forced into inaction and 
liquidation by the suspension of capitalists here and 
abroad, though yielding the greatest power on earth, — 
cotton." ' 

Such may have been the condition of some portions 
of the South, and without doubt the precedent of Missis- 
sippi's repudiation may have been partly responsible for 
it ; but there were several instances of a contrary na- 
ture. While Arkansas was passing the interest on its 
debt year after year, and ^lississippi was entering upon 
a second chapter of repudiation in the case of the 
Planters' Bank, Maryland, which like Pennsylvania and 
other States of the North had defaulted interest after 
1 De liow's Rpview, xi. 70; xv. 414. 
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the craab of 1837, re-established its credit by 1850; and J 
Louisiana, with .¥7,(HH),0()0 of its bonds held in Europe, 
made a sustained effort to regain its standing. Alabama 
WiUt insjjired by the same desire, and South Carolina's 
credit was heaJthy at the outbreak of the war. Virgin- 
ia's finances were honorably administered ; and in 18S0, 
of the 89,000.000 of public debt, $2,700,000 were held 
in Great Britain, France, and Germany, and 85,600,000 
in the State. Its debt, like that of North Carolina, was 
the restilt of the extension of public works ; while thoM 
of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkao- 
uaa were due to credit lent to banks. I 

Questions of State credits and private capital must be 
considered in studying the commercial condition of the 
South, for they were intimately connected witli home 
aiiil foreign tra<le. In no other way may be understood 
why, when by tlio cultivation of the hope of political 
independence a reiUiKrition of the importance of the car- ] 
rying trade and its many ramifications was impressed J 
upon the South, neither Stat« resources nor privats-j 
funds were forthcoming in amounts great enough to J 
overcome the widening distance from the North in the^ 
commercial race. 

Thoughtful Southemera had long foreseen the culmi-^^ 
nation of tendencies of half a century, and members of \ 
the early conventions had tried earnestly to persuadftJ 
their fellows to correct them in time. But their task f 
was a labor for Hercules. Various explanations wert I 
advanced in describing the plight of the South. OdsI 
thinker had it that the South had slumbered over i 
commercial advantages, while the North had guarded I 
its own with jealous eye. Another complained of "thft.! 
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supineness with which we of the South have hitherto 
looked upon the efforts of our Northern brethren to draw 
away from our ports so large a part already of the prod- 
uce of the Mississippi valley," and he declared that it 
should be stopped immediately. De Bow, whose Review 
was an outcome of a convention designed to build up 
the South, said that the purpose of his venture was to 
resuscitate the commercial spirit that in the true sense 
had been dead in the South for many years, and "to 
vindicate for this great section of the Union those rights 
upon the high seas which our extending foreign com- 
merce will give." It was within his recollection " when 
something disreputable was attached at the South to the 
trade of merchandizing ; " when the merchant class was 
regarded as an inferior one, that "would not suit the 
better order of families or their sons." That time, he 
thought, had passed, and he deemed it inexplicable upon 
any sound principle of political economy that the South 
should be dependent upon the North for its imports. 
This condition, humiliating to him, he traced, not to a 
lack of capital, but to the absence of enterprise ; and in 
1851, when he was evidently in a similar frame of mind, 
he wrote, "The truth is, it is imi)ossible to rouse the 
Southern people on any subject whatever of enterprise ; 
and the sooner we admit it, and ground our arms, the 
better." ^ 

Lieutenant ]Maury, resourceful in technical knowledge, 
and interested in everything that could benefit the South, 
traced the decline of the commerce of Charleston to the 
improvement in the keels of sailing-vessels that enabled 

1 De Bow's Review, iii. 97, 107; iv. 209; xii. 119; Southern 
Literary Messenger^ v. 3. 
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■them to beat over against the Gulf Stream and the pre- 
vailing westerly winds, and consequently to shorten 
the journey from England. This, he contended, caused 
Charleston to be neglected for New York,' But he 
recognized in the "Liners," the swift packet-ships of 
Jeremiah Thompson and Isaac Wight of New York, 
started in 1S16, and In the application of steam to ocean 
navigation, the readiness of Northerners to add to an 
advantage. 

The first ateaniahip to cross the Atlantic sailed from 
Savannah in 1819. Yet a forecast of what steam navi- 
gation would be might have been based upon the fact 
that the vessel had been built in New Y'ork, and that 
her commander was a Connecticut man. The confirma- 
tion would have been bad in the arrival, not at Charles- 
ton or Savannah, but at New York, in April, 1838, of 
the steam-packets Great Western and Sirius from Great 
Britain. 

The forecast would have been, that the South, pos- 
sessed of what may be termed the greater commercial 

' Tbe cessation of the slave-trade: wllli the Uulted Stat«s 
must be taken into tiie account of tl)c dinilnution o( the com- 
merce of at least one Southern State. Between 1804 anil Decem- 
ber 31, 1807, 202 vessels in the slave-trade came to Charleston. 
Natives of Charleston owned 01; of New EnglBnrl, 03; of Balti- 
more, 4; of Sweden, 1; of Great Britain, 70; and of France, 3, 
Their living cai^oes were consigned to 13 Charleston Ikhb, B8 
Bhode Islanders, 111 English, and 10 Frenchmen. Vessela at 
Great Britain hrought I0,ft4fl bIavm; of France, 1,078; of the 
Korthcrn States, 14.005; nnd of the Southern Stales, 3.443. After 
1808SoulUenj luveslment in the foreign slave-tmde declined; and 
In 1850 of 40 American vessels carrying slaves to Bracil, 19 wera 
from Massachusetts, 12 from New York, B from Florida, and 4 
from Marylaud. 
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potentiality, was lo depend upon tlie maritime enterprise 
of another section for its export trade, and to a greater 
extent for its imports. This had been decided before 
1819 in the concentration of so much energy upon agri- 
culture, and in the natural growth of a disinclination to 
change the form of investments. To the statement that 
successful merohants, after making $50,000 or $100,000, 
would retire, and invest their gains in plantations or 
stocks, was added, though, the complaint of the removal 
of capital to Northern ports. But the planters were 
content to supply the material for commerre, and to let 
others handle it. Northerners, not satisfied with the 
scant returns from agriculture, look to the sea and the 
counting-house, and found profit in being middlemen. 

Such was the case in colonial days ; and the distinction 
between the North and the South was even then drawn. 
While two-eighths of the tonnage of New England be- 
fore the Kevolution was owned by Englishmen, and 
eix-eighths by natives, seven-eighths of the tonnage of 
five Southern colonies belonged to Englislimen, and one- 
eighth to natives. In Maryland and Virginia one.«igbth 
of the ttmnage was owned by Englishmen occasioually 
resident in them ; in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, two-eighths; and in New England, one-eighth; 
while in the middle colonies, ownership was more nearly 
balanced between natives and Englishmen, Eighty 
years later the North had taken the place of Great Brit- 
ain aa the carrier of Southern pro<luct3, though at that 
time there was a revival of interest in shipping in the 
South, and American shipping had not regained its rela^ 
tive rank lost in the disturliances of the early part of the 
century. In 1850 the tonnage of vessels cleared in the 
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North was 2,121,100 American, and 1,297,282 foreign; 
and in the South, 511,588 American, and 429,964 for- 
ei;,^. Of vessels owned by Americans, the South had 
74.'i,805 tonnage, an increase of 249,008 tons in two 
years ; and the North 2,791,649, an increase of 133,405 

In 1790-1791, Massachusetts exported §2,519,651 
worth of gfXKls ; New York, §2,505,465 ; Pennsylvania, 
83,436,093; Maryland, §2,239,691; Virginia, §3,131,- 
845; and South Carolina, §2,693,268. Within ten years 
New York had distanced Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania and the individual Southern States just men- 
tioned ; and within twenty years ^Maryland had exports 
as valuable as those of Virginia and South Carolina 
(•(juibined. In 1815-1816 New York again was far in 
fidvance of the other States ; South Carolina showed a 
t<*ndency to regain its old position of equality with 
Maryhmd and Virginia, and the second of those neigh- 
boring States was ahead of the first. 

Two oth«*r manifestations of that period were note- 
worthy. The North had begun to make the South the 
basis for its exports, brought coastwise to its jx)rts. In 
1810, of the §1,907,334 exported from l^oston, §911,241 
n-presented cotton, §214,718, rice; §109,250, tobacco; 
§30,9(U3, tar; §19,189, turpentine; §8,527, pitch; and 
§5,402, rosin, — articles of Southern origin. More signif- 
icant was the disparity in the value of imports. The 
custom-house duties amounted between 1801 and 1810 
to §38,548,920.54 in New York, §20,330,069.98 in 
Massachusetts, §9.003,954.4 4 in Maryland, and in South 
Carolina, §0,2()7.131.*J4. The North had gained the 
foreign commerce of tlic country, and had become the 
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Kieader in home triule. Thirty years afterward, of 1,408 
E,bousea in the foreign trade, the South had but 293; 
l«nd the inauguration of the warehousing system, that 
■gave increased facilities to importers of St. Louis, Louis- 
PTille, and other inland cities, failed to improve affairs 
Lftppreciahly. At one time coffee used in Southern porta 
'was imported through the North ; but after a while Vir- 
ginia began to unport the article, with others, from 
South America, iu exchange for flour sent direct instead 
of through Northern houses. 

In 1851 Virginia had 565 miles of railroads, -118 
Biles of canals, and 220 miles of plank-roads, a means 
I of communication that was expected to add to traile fa- 
fcoilities ; but Richmond saw the produce of the western 
flection of the Stiite drawn into Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Savannah. Virginia's 
wition was typical of that of the whole South in its 
ifforts to keep step with the railroad energy of the 
Eforth as it changed the commercial map. 
Among some persons was a disposition to recall the 
lerience of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Greece, 
md Rome, as encouragement of efforts to build up a 
Wmmerce for the South. But times had changed since 
I nations had wased great in trade. They had 
' given place to the Englishman, the Dutchman, and the 
German, men of northern stock, obliged, jnst as was the 
New England race, to exercise their faculties in other 
pursuits than tilling the soil. The laws that had given 
England supremacy in commerce and finance were effects 
ive in the case of the North, 

I To secure a position that it had hardly occupied since 
the Revolution, that, is, to gain the ability to handle not 
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only the raw material sent abroad, but also the floitihed 
goods brought back, the South eotered upou a campaign 
for direct trade. In 1839 it had progressed to the Stage 
of a call by a leading magazine fur subscriptions to the 
stock of the Southern' Atlantic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ; but nearly twenty years later the scheme was only 
beginning to become practical in the incorporation by 
the Virginia legislature of the Atlantic Steam Fe: 
Company on March 15, 1858. 

Among tbe schemes fur direct trade with Europe, 
which the ports of the fartlier South, New Orleans,. 
Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and Riclimond, might 
come, it waa thought, rivals of Baltimore, New Tork, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, was the Atlantic Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the stock necessary for its organization 
being subscribed in a short time at Charleston in 1850; 
the Virginia line of steamers to Antwerp, Liverpool, 
aiid South American ports ; the ]irop08ition that Vir- 
ginia should pay $25,000 per voyage to the Franco- 
American Company, which was to make monthly trips 
from Havre to American ports; tJie suggestion of a gov- 
ernment subsidy for mail-steamers between Hampton 
Roads and Europe; and the publication of the prospectus 
of a company that was to run six iron screw -steamers 
between New Orleans and Liverpool. Accompanying 
them was another plan, the connection of Southern 
ports by regular steamsliip lines; but the confession was 
made in 185G that up to that time such attempts had 
signally failed, though it was another story when the 
purpose was to bring the North into direct communion' 
tion with the South. The great interest of the South 
the schemes fur crossing the Ontral American isthmus 
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I vas noui'i^littL by the liope tbat the impoitajice of 
■ fiouthern porta as centres of trade would thereby be 
§«tbaDced. 

Robert Toombs wrote to a convention in 1856 sug- 

I gesting that for the encouragement of direct trade the 

I States should luy a tax upon all ai'ticles not directly 

imported, high enough to prevent indirect importation 

and to secure a revenue without the imposition of a 

capitation or other direct tax. The Southern Eighta 

Association of Virginia called for bounties for direct 

I importations, and a similar wish was expressed iu Loui- 

Itiana. Agitation of the subject resulted in a modifica- 

a of the laws afEecting trade in Virginia, and in 1859 
X the merchants of Richmond resolved to import directly 
lifrom Europe as extensively as possible. Alabama 
(passed a law exempting from tuxation goods directly 
I imported. 

To exempt all direct imports from local taxation, to 
tiny a tax of from 5 to 10 per cent on all wares not made 
lis the State and offered for sale there, were suggestions 

mbining efforts to build up an import trade and a 
^spirit of retaliation upon the Korth. 

Contemporaneously with the advocacy of government 
leubsidies tor lines of steamships, which was combated, 
l^aud of government aid iu securing from England a re- 
l-duction of the duty on tobacco, an agitation was made 
HOr the abolition of all Iwunties and the tariff. But the 
■llatter represented an extreme view that was not held 
■iby anything liie a majority in the South, and which in- 
■<Tolved a continuation of that political discussion and 
l-party feeling which had kept the South divided against 
fitself. 
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tic goods from the North ; $106,000,000 for goods im- 
ported through the same region ; 863,000,000 for interest 
brokerage, and freight ; aud 953,000,000 in travel with- 
out its own borders. 

Tlie Boston Poet was authority for the statement in 
1859 that New England alone sold SGO,000,000 worth 
of merchandise to the South in return for S50, 000,000 
worth of raw material; and that Boston received from 
the South 522,000,000 worth of cotton, $2,500,000 of 
tobacco, $2,500,000 of flour, $1,200,000 of tjorn, $1,000,- 
000 each of wool, hides, and lumber, and $500,000 of 
rice, A SoutheiTi magazine acknowledged in 1851 that, 
with cabinetmakers, artisana in wood and iron, makers 
of every article of clothing as skilful as any in the 
world and as anxiouis for employment, Virginia paid out 
annually $20,000,000 for goods which it could manu- 
facture itself. Cue Richmond house spent $100,000 
in 1850 for shoes from the North; and the Southern 
Planter estimated that in that year Virginia paid $500,- 
000 for Northern brooms, and also bought many apples 
and much hay. The shipment of ice from Boston, begun 
in the early part of the century, grew from 40,125 tons 
in 18-18 for the South, to 110,000 tons in 1854. 

Though these figures tell of the dependence of the 
two sections upon each other in trade and commerce, 
they by no means imply that the South was entirely 
bereft of enterprise in either particular. 

St. Louis, increasing in population from 5,852 in 1830 
to 40,000 in 1845, and battling against such a combina- 
tion of ills in 1849 as ehoiera, — that postponed a con- 
vention at Memphis, — a flood in the Mississippi, and 
fires causing a loss of $3,000,000, was the centre of a 




large wholesale trade for the Southwest and the Korth- 
west, and rapidly substituted steam- for horse-power at 
a carrier of its goods. Louisville, more than doubling 
its population iu ten years, was not only, in 1850, the 
tobacco market for part of Virginia, Western New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan, but 
had twenty-five dry-goods houses doing a wholesale 
trade of $5,000,000 annually with Louisiana. Keu- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Illinois, and 
Arkansas, and thirty-nine wholesale houses selling an- 
nually $11,000,000 worth of drugs, hardware, saddlery, 
queensware, and groceries. 

Nashville, with a population in 1S45 of 12,61 
whom 5,156 were staves, had 164 professional men, 1 
merchants, 722 mechanics, and 400 persona engaged | 
navigation. Charleston and Savannah, rivals in 18i 
for the trade of Northern Alabama, Georgia, and TflJ 
nessee ; Mobile, endeavoring to maintain its trade in t! 
State; Atlanta, growing from terminus into an impor- 
tant railroad centre in fifteen years, were otlier centres. 

New Orleans rticeived in 1845 from the interior 
produce valued at $57,199,122. This included apples, 
bacon, bagging, rope, beans, butter, beeswax, beef, buf- 
falo-robes, cotton, corn, coal, cider, feathers, fur, pig- 
iron, lard, lead, molasses, pork, potatoes, sugar, tobt 
and wheat. Among its ex|Jort8 of that year were 9 
616 pounds of cotton, 68,679 hogsheads of tobi 
104,401 hogsheads of sugar, and 17,094 hogsheads ^ 
molasses. In 184.'(-1846 the net revenue at the custo 
house, in the building of which 8^,500,000 were i 
peuded before IS59. was SI. 014.974.62, and from 181 
to 1847 it was S32,96S,o69.4S. The unbea1tbfulDe8t.| 
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aurroundinga of the city,' tlie need o. whoieaome 
niunicipal regulations, the halting support given to 
works of public improvement by men of wealth, the 
fact that commerce was largely in the hands of agents 
and factors who did not make their home there, the 
abseuteeism of many families during part of the year, 
the lauhiplication of municipal offices, the high wharf- 
age fees and port charges, and the anxiety of capitalists 
to put their money into banting instead of into rail- 
roads, were the suggested explanations of the failure of 
New Orleans to make the best of tra<Ie opportunities 
not affected by the tentacles of New York. 

Other drains upon the city's natural territory were 
made by its neighbors. Charleston, one of these, was 
described In 1846 as awakening from a long sleep. 
" Sensible of the wrongs it has inflicted on its own 
head," wrote the critic, '' this city of other days ex- 

' Statistics upon which to base a comparison of the health- 
fulness of eitles North and South At that time arc not available. 
Bstlmates oF Drs. Barton and Slnionds in 1850 gave Boston an 
annnal pereentage at 2.22 for 1SS0-1S15; New York, 2.ST for 
ia41-184ij; Charleston, 2.411 (or 1S'22-IS4S; and New Orleans, 0.66 
for 1847- iwa. Other figures in 1851 for vnrlous periods gave Boa- 
ton 2,45 per cent; Lowell, 2.11; New York, 2.80; Fhliadtilphia, 
2.55; Baltimore, 2.40; CliArleaton, 3.ST; Savannah, 4.10; and New 
Orleans, 8.10. Yellow fever increased the percentage In New Oi^ 
. leans. It prevaiied in that city every year from 1822 to 1863, 
and WM epidemic Lhirtecn times In that period. From May 28 to 
0<?t. 15, 1SS3, there were 8,220 deaths In the cily. That epidemic 
gave an opportuniiy for a signal display of sympathy from other 
dtles. Of the t21S,T98 contrilmtMl through the Howard Asso- 
ciation (or llie sufferers, New York gave 832,D86; Xew Orleans, 
I •38,600; Philadelphia, f20,lll; CiDclonatl, $14,000; Charleston, 
I #10,840; Ualliinoro, »10,0Tr]; and Boston, f ID.HK). 
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bibits the occasional B[>asms of a lUstiirbeil conaeieDM^ 
AVitli inward groaiiings it rouses itself, as it were, to 
a giant struggle, and for the sure triumph which snthtl' 
struggle must of necessity secure ; but then, as the a 
is uplifted, the palsy descends upon it, Uie nerve (U> 
parts, the blow stays, and the hour of high and i 
rrsolve has passed.'"' The revenues of the port d^ 
cliued after 1800, but amounted to ^497,000 in ISM; 
and the diminution of its commercial importance thnS 
evidenced was ascribed to a lack of enterprise in i 
commercial class, the absence of stimulants to adven-' 
ture, and to its being the metropolis of an agricultun 
State. Enterprise, however, was not lacking at i 
times. In 18^18 a fire destroyed 1,200 houses in or 
third of the city, and caused a loss of 84.000,000. 
was certainly enough to discourage any conimnuity; bal 
Charleston went to work vigorously, and in 
had restored itself with improved houses, and its n 
road connections had given it a better control of t 
interior, and had brought to its doors cotton, that othet 
wise might have gone down the Miasisaippi, The t 
nage of the port bad decreased from 51,212 in IStJO t 
21,148 in 1843; but in six more years it increased I 
28.659, the ocean class making a greater advance t 
the coasting. Five years later the city had 64 vessc 
of 150 tons Inirden or more, an increase in vessels C 
that class of 40 per cent in two years. In 1824 thi 
exjiorts amounted to $7,14.^,831, and the imports I 
$2,030,5)16; in 1844 the exports to $7,433,282, i 
the imports to $1,131,515; and in 1848 the exports ( 
88,081,917, and the imports to $1,486,299, yio] 
' i)e Bow's RerUie, U. 408. 
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$192,532 leas duty than those of 1844. These figfures 
indicate a slight gain iu the city's commerce after 1840 ; 
and the eluction of Hunt of the North and I>e Bow of 
the South as honorary members of the Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, and the succeusful efforts to have a new custom- 
house built and the harlwr improved, were tokens of the 
existence of au appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
from a mercantile life. 

Baltimore had, in the meantime, a somewhat different 
history. Its export commerce was at times less than 
that of Charleston, but the closer approach of Imports 
to exports showed that it was more healthy. In 1849 
its exports were $8,000,600 and its imports $4,976,731. 
Later it began to show the effects of a determination on 
the part of Southern merchants to deal with importers 
of their own section. In 1851 its imports exceeded its 
exports, and amounted to $6,106,106, brought in 343 
American vessels, and $1,137,857 brought in 147 for- 
eign ones. Of its exports, $4,685,199 weut out in 322 
American ships, and $1,780,960 in 152 foreign ones. 

The whole South, indeed, shared iu the great advance 
in expoi-ts between 1850 and I860; Louisiana and Ala- 
bama nearly trebling theirs, Virginia and Geoi^ia doub- 
ling theirs, and Maryland and South Carolina making 
a similar percentage of increase. Virginia, Maryland, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina increased their imports, 
Virginia nearly tlirice ; but there was a decline in those 
ot Georgia aJid Alabama, and Louisiana's $18,349,516 
were not quite $1,000,000 more than those of 1835.' 

Not only was the South a large factor in the develop- 
ment of Northern trade in borne manufactures and im- 
' ScB Appendix D, Table 'J. 
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ported articles, but it famisli«ti iLe materia] for 
of the outward commerce. Sew OrleaDs may have seen 
its trade flowing toward New York, Charleston, and 
SaTanuah, and the laat two could not coiii|>ete success- 
fully with Baltimore. Yet the basis of the export trade 
of the country was in the South. 

The great item in the commercial account was cotton. 
It constituted $29,€74,8S3 of the to9,iG2,(r29 worth of 
domestic exports in 1830, $63,870,307 of the $113,895,- 
634 in 1840, «71.9S4,G16 of the $136,946,912 in 1850, 
and $lUl,8U6,uou of the $373,189,274 in 1860, these 
exports including large quantities of specie and, after 
1850, bullion, principally from the North.' 

Of domestic exports, the South supplied $99,500,000 
of $132,667,955 in 1849, according to one estimate; 
$181,801,257 of $338,985,065 in 1857 j $163,082,965 of 
$293,758,279 in 1858 ; and $196,801,876 of $335,894,385 
in 1859. Of the exports in that year, $5,281,091 were 
olaased as exclusively Northern, $57,502,305 as specie, 

> DnHI 1830 the gold coined was nnlive, Norlli Carolina, 
■applying moit of it. As early as 1824 tlie product in Ihat Stala 
was tfi,000. In 1820 Yirginln aent f2,'>00, and South Carolina 
$3,50n, to tlie mint. The next year Georgia supplied $2IS,000; 
Tenneiwe, «],000 in 1831 ; and Alabama, t500 in 1839. Sevenl 
tboiuand men were waBliing gold, nni) the supply bec»nio ta 
almndaDt that by 1838 braueli mints were established at Cbu- 
lotl«, N. C, DahloDcga, Ga., and New Orleans. Between 1831 
and 1853 Virginia supplied (100,000 and Georgia «AOO,000 an- 
noally. The valne of Boutlii^rn ^id sent to the mini and lis 
branches np to Oetober 31. 18ri0, was in all »1S,004,7II2 ; North 
Carolina's share being «e,T07,4(JS; Georgia's, $6,018,093; 7ii^- 
Is's, »I,m7.8»K; South C»rollaa's, $811,81)2; Alabama's, $18(1.627; 
and Tennessee's. $7(t.S74. The discovery of gold In California in 
Inrgn qnantltles directed attention from tbu Southern fields, and 
uiude them less profltalilQ to work. 
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$84,417,493 as from the North and the South jointly, 
and $188,693,496 as exclusively Southern. Of the last, 
$161,434,923 represented cotton, $21,074,038 tobacco, 
$2,207,148 rice, and $3,695,474 naval stores. 

When the capabilities of the, South as a supplier of 
raw material and as a basis for trade and commerce are 
considered, it is easily understood how dependent the 
Xorth was upon it. Cotton was a broad foundation 
for the manufactures, the foreign commerce, and the 
domestic trade of the North, in which thousands of its 
population were employed, and beside being the ruler of 
the South, extended its sway to other parts. But a 
writer in the National American, who said in 1868, that 
cotton might be king if commerce was queen,* might 
have added, " and if manufactures were their hand- 
maidens.'' The safety of a republic containing a com- 
plex population may be, perhaps, best subserved in a 
mutual interdependence of different sections. Yet such 
a dependence may with difficulty avoid generating sec- 
tional jealousies and irritation, especially when differing 
institutions are impressed upon politics. The safest 
condition is homogeneity of population, a unity of men 
engaged in occupations dependent upon each other, and 
realizing that, while agriculture may be the most inde- 
pendent mode of life for the individual, because it is 
nearer to nature, it cannot advance in a great section 
without a commerce to provide a market for its surplus ; 
that the union of commerce and agriculture is incom- 
plete without the assistance of manufactures ; and that 
a blending of the three is necessary for the lasting 
prosperity of either. 

1 De Boic^H Revieto, xxlv. 449. 
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The peculiar agricultiiTal development of the Sonth, 
full of possibilities in other lines, was responsible for 
its dependence, industrially and eonunerciallj, upon 
other sections ; and it is rather significant that in those 
States where commerce, manufactures, and agricaltnre 
were the more evenly balanced, the desire for political 
independence of the North was of slower growth than 
in the rest of the South, and in some was so slow as to 
make an attempt at accomplishment a physical impos- 
sibility. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EDUCATIONAIi SmXATION. 

In 1840 the Southern whites less than twenty years 
old numbered 2,671,362. There were 264,607 persons at 
school, 7,106 in colleges, 56,985 in academies or grammar 
schools, and 200,516 in primary or common schools. In 
the rest of the country the minor white population were 
5,077,582 in number, and 1,761,129 were under instruc- 
tion, 9,227 of them in colleges, 107,174 in the inter- 
mediate institutions, and 1,644,728 in the lowest grades. 
Sixty-three per cent of the illiteracy in the country 
among adult whites was in the territory below Mason 
and Dixon's line and the Ohio. 

Allowing for errors that had been made in the census 
which for the first time included educational statistics, 
the facts presented in it reveal, and at the same time 
explain, in part, some of the variations between the two 
sections. The publication of them caused a small sen- 
sation in portions of the South, but many years were 
required for an adequate application of the hints con- 
veyed by them. 

Considered by themselves, the figures were, indeed, 
startling. But statistics derive their chief value as aids 
to the study of any problem, from their association with 
additional facts not reducible to numbers. A chemist 
may readily analyze a glass of water in a large city; 
but his analysis will be of little assistance to those who 
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insight into the extent of this travelling abroad. Of 
114 joung men admitted to the English bar, South Car- 
olina had 44, Virginia 17, and Maryland 15, of 80 from 
the South. In the Southern colonies the system of 
r education was about aa follows : college for the sons of 
I wealth, charity schools for a limited number of the poor, 
privat* academies of the intermediate order, largely 
tinged by the classical influence and for the children of 
planters, or tutors at Iheir homes, tutors trained often 
in England, and thoroughly imbued with the belief in 
■ tlie benefits to be had in careful instruction in the 
classical languages as a basis for a liberal education. 
As colonics became States, and as new States were 
I erected in the regions once held by France, Spain, and 
I the red men, the cause of education was not forgotten 
I in intent by men prominent iu public affairs. North 
I Carolina and Missouri provided in their Constitutions 
for a university. Georgia's Constitution of 177T provided 
I for schools to be erected in each county at the expense 
V of the State, in 1783 appropriated 1,000 acres in each 
I county for a school, and in 1784, 40,000 acres for a 
1 luiiveraity. Delaware set aside in 179G the receipts 
J from certain kinds of licenses for the establishment of 
I schools. Maryland had by 1784 incorporated Waahiiig- 
j ton College on the eastern shore, and St. John's College, 
I Annapolis, as a university, Texas, as a re]>ublic, set 
L iiaide three leagues of land in each county for primary 
[ sciiools or academies. Kentucky, which already had 
I Transylvania University, made in 1799 grants of lands 
for academies and seminaries. In Florida was started 
I in 1831 an educational society to meet the needs of 
the territory. Mississippi's territorial legislature pro- 
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vided for the establish me iit of .Jefferson College, a 
Louisiana granted permisBioD to its parishes to establish 
elementary schools. 

The intent was not always promptly fulfilled. Where 
it was fruitful, the lines upon which it extended wen 
not as a rule in accord ivilli the popular notions of Ut- 
ter days regarding the character and puri>ose of educa- 
tion. As English law and custom dominateil the eariv 
settlors in Xew England and the South, so in both »«- 
tions the Englisli educational idea prevailed at the time 
of the settlements. But in New England the tendency 
was to revert to the more primitive forms of goveni- 
ment underlying the English constitution; and in tlif 
South, to continue on the line developed from the Nor- 
man influence. The Xew England State grew from the 
association of townships. The Southern 8tat« was b 
full-grown, and its coiintieB or parishes were tfae C 
tures, not the parents, of the colony or Stat«. 
neither section at first was there any coniteptioD of i 
modern education for the masses, But the Sooth 1 
slower to adopt the theory that education should I 
extended to all classes by the State, becaiute the naH 
of its settlement wa9 conducive to n maintenance ^ 
English ideas of the seventeenth century model, 
changes of the Revolution were not jwwerful c 
affect opinion materially. To Ite sure, .lefferaoii, whi 
mind was so prominent in the framing of the fuoc 
mental law for the great Northwest Territory, 
unswen'ing in his efforts \o incorporate upon the C 
raonwealtli of Virginia his pliui for gemral oiliicat 
presented in 1770 with the healthy basis of olementi 
Bchools for rich and poor alike. But, tliough hia | 
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sistency resulted in the great university which would 
have been at the top of the system, his plan was as 
impracticable as that of dividing the State into town- 
ships after two hundred years of centralized govern- 
ment, and in a region where nature had made a system 
similar to New England's impossible. 

With such examples as the University of Virginia 
and that of North Carolina, the South was yet tardy in 
recognition of the value of the interest of the State in 
education. Though William and Mary suffered from 
the effects of the fall of the established church in Mary- 
land and Virginia, the belief that religion should be con- 
nected with education was for years as potent as ever ; 
and consequently, in some of the older States, the con- 
viction that religion and morality implied adherence to 
a particular branch of the church was an obstacle in 
the way of advancing education under the auspices of 
the State. 

Presbyterians in the first half of the century had 
Hampden-Sidney, Virginia, after giving the impetus to 
Washington College ; Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina; Erskine College, South Carolina; and Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia ; and had penetrated beyond the 
mountains into Tennessee and Kentucky. The Baptists 
had Richmond College, Virginia; Wake Forest, North 
Carolina; Furman University, South Carolina (named 
after Richard Furman, who as far back as 1814 had 
broached the idea of a national Baptist university in 
Washington); Mercer University, Georgia;' Howard 
(>3llege, Alabama ; and Ihiion University, Tennessee. 
The Methodists had Randolph-Macon and Emory and 
Henry, Virginia; Trinity, Noi-th Carolina; Emory Col- 
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1860 received grants of land for educational purposes. 
While Connecticut made a good financial bargain for 
schools in the settlement of claims to the Northwest 
Territory, Kentucky, a part of the ceding State, de- 
rived no benefit from the Act of 1787 and its extension. 
Neither did Texas, but that State entered the Union 
without the preliminary territorial stage and in the 
guise of a seller of land to the United States. The six 
other new Southern States received, however, their due 
proportion of land for higher education. Their share 
of grants for universities and seminaries was 322,560 
acres of a total of 898,560 ; and for schools, was 5,520,504 
acres of a total of 46,816,574, divided as follows : — 





FOB SCHOOLS. 


FOB UNIYEBSITIBS. 


Total .... 


46,816,674 acres. 


898,660 acres. 


Alabama . . 
Arkansas . . 
Florida . . . 
LfOuisiana . . 
Mississippi . . 
Missouri . . . 


902,774 " 
886,460 '' 
908,603 " 
786,044 " 
837,684 " 
1,199,139 " 


46,080 " 
46,080 " 
92,160 " 
46,080 " 
46,080 " 
46,080 " 


Total Soath . 


6,620/i04 " 


322,660 " 



As Florida received a double portion in consideration 
for concessions to the general government, so there was 
special legislation for Tennessee. In 1806 Congress set 
aside 100,000 acres of land for two colleges in that 
State, and 100,000 for academies, and provided that the 
State in issuing gratits and perfecting titles should 
locate where possible in certain territory ceded, 640 
acres in every six square miles for school purposes. 
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Again, in 1846, the United States granted to llie StaW 
lands aggregating 3,S53,S24 acres, on condition that 
$40,000 of the proceeds should be appropriated for a 
college. The confusion of titles through rapid immigra- 
tion made it difficult for the legislature to protect tliP 
school lands ; and, indeed, some of the rights to college 
lauds were lost. But those tliat were secured, if addvl 
to those in the South already enumerated, would incteaM 
the total for that section. 

In<lirectly, other aid was given by the general 
emment to the States. Of the $28,101,645 sni 
refunded to thi? States under the Act of 183G, the 
received $12,053,562.18. Alabama, Delaware, Keol 
and Missouri used all of their share, and Georgia, 3Ci 
land, Korth Carolina, and South Carolina, part of tl 
for education, a toUl of about $4,382,879.03; wbth 
$7,670,683,15 were appropriated for intertml impnve- 
ments or for general purposes. Of the $16,048,082.82^ 
received by the North, New York, Ohio, Bhode Isli 
and Vermont devoted all their share, amounting 
$6,643,075.94, to education; and Connecticut, Illim 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania, part of theirs, the Ni 
expending more than one-half of its portion in that 
Six millions of this was the share of New York 
Ohio. 

From such conditions of a material character, and 
under the influence of certain habits of thought inhe^ 
ited through three or four generations, the Soutl 
educational system was developed. Its accomplishiafl^ 
and its fortmies present definite phases.' 

During llic whoK^ jierioil under review, the Soutb 1 
' See Appentlix E. T»ble I. 
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more colleges than tbe Sorth, anil their number in pro- 
portion to the number of the white population under 
twenty years of age was much greater.' The same 
thing may be said of college Btudeots as far as propor- 
tions are concerned; for iu 1S40 the South had one 
student for every 376 of the part of the population 
mentioned, while the rest of the country had one for 
650. This ratio was practically maintained for years; 
and in 1860 the South had 26,82.3 students, or one for 
162, while the North had but 29,297, or one for 317. In 
twenty years the attendance upon colleges increased 
from an average of 82 students in each college to one of 
102, an increase of 33 per cent ; while in the Korth the 
increase was but 32 per cent, from 108 to 143. The 
number of colleges and students in the South more than 
doubled in the ten years between 1850 and 1860, and 
the failure of the Korth to keep up its percentage is 
partly explained by the increase in the South. 

The ante-Revolutionary practice of sending sons of 
wealth to England was intended as much, perhaps, to 
lead them into the culture of university life away from 
home as to enable them to obtain the benefits of the 
curriculum. The same motives had not a little to do 

■ Such la the deduction from the census tables. But eitl- 
iDRtea differed. One table, published In 1837, gave i\ colleges to 
tlie South In a, total of 93. One of 1834 In the American Al- 
manac gave H total at 215, with 18,733 pupils, inchidlog 110 col- 
kges, 44 Ihcologlcnl schools, 36 medical schools, and IB law 
schools. The table of 1637 credited Virginia with 6 colleges; 
ilie censna of 1940 gave it 13; the American Almnnac tor that 
year. 7 of the 49 hi the South, in a total of 100. Nine college! 
were repreaentnl in the college convention in Richmond In 1844, 
and the census of 1850 gave the State 12 colleges. 
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with the travel of Southern youth to Yale. Harvard, 
rrincetou, while the plans for universities and colleges 
were maturing at home.' The Kev. Whiteford Smith, 
in an address in South Carolina in 1S51, said that for- 
merly boys had been sent to other sections to remove 
them from the influences of slavery. Whatever the 
purpose may have been, it is a fact tliat hundreds of 
youths went North to complete their education. This 
was the case particularly with medical students. la 
the six years ended in 1839, it is estimated that 1,238 
medical students from Virginia alone attended Northern 
colleges, at a cost of $494,500; and in the session of 
184&-1846, of the 432 students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 2S5 were from the South.' There was 
some reeipi'ocity in this respect; but its slight dimen- 
sions may be seen in the fact, that of 514 students of 
the University of Virginia in 1855, New York, Connect- 
icut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio contributed one each, Vir- 
ginia 322, and the remainder came from the farther 
South. At the University of North Carolina, in the 
same year, of 324 students, 230 were from North Caro- 
lina, two from Iowa, one from California, and the others 
from the South. Close inspection of the records would 
probably show that the students credited to the North 
and the West were sons of transplanted Southerners; 
for, while Northern teachers could be attracted to the 

' Though Lhe factor of expense may have bad a little lo do 
with this plan, it was of alight linportUHCc probabl;. An esti- 
mate of 1H51 placed the expenses at Harvard at SI80, at Ibe 
University of Virginia at »2^8, at Yale at $I(M, and at ibe Unl- 
versllf of North Carolina at $171. ' 

* In one year, of 2357 stmlpnts at college In MassachusetW, 
711 were not Datives of that State, and lu2 came from the Soath. 
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South, tlie Northern student class seemed to prefer to 
support home institutiona. Another estimate, made in 
the early part of 1855, compared two leading Southern 
colleges with two Northern ones for five years, in the 
matter of attendance, as follows : — 





V..K. 


a.»v*«.. 


y.„om,A. 


ca'Z^*. 


laeo 


385 
143 


273 
339 


313 
605 


130 



These figures are significant in recording a change of 
policy. While general statistics indicate an impetus in 
college work, the comparison of the five years shows a 
decided increase in the attendance of Southerners upon 
their own institutions. 

This was in line with the intention to be free from 
what was called dependence upon the North; and it was 
designed to keep Southern youth imbued with a proper 
respect for the institutions of their section.' Calhoun, 
who was educated at Yale, advised, it was said, that 
boys who intended to reside in the South should be 
trained there. Such advice was logical from the stand- 
point of those who believed that the civilization of the 
South could not be changed, To what extremes this 

' In 1840 Harvard hud 238 stuileuts, Pr[nceton 20.'!, Ynle 
*38, the University of Virginia 243. The collegiate expenseB 
were Wa at Harvard, and »B8 at the University of Virginia, whlla 
the board was 80O at the former, and 1125 at tlie latter. The 
University of Mississippi opened in 1848, in a region where 
fifteen years before the Indian had his home, started with 80 
■tndeatt, and In tSJti had ItIS, whioh waa less than tlie attend- 
ance of two years previously. 
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might be carrie*! is shown by the comment of Jobs 
BichardDon of Georgia, when the project of the central 
Southern univecflity was under consideration. He had 
apparently lost sight of the influence which already the 
UniTcrsity of Virginia had exerted upon the South as 
well aa upon the North, wb?n he wrote that " the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is not sufficiently Southern, suifi- 
ciently central, .sufficiently eottonized, to become the 
great educational centre of the South." The Rev, C. K, 
Marshall of Mississippi, who for years was an earnest 
advocate of measures for counteracting the infiuence of 
education received at Northern colleges, or at home 
from Xorthem iustructors, cunteuded that it was not 
possible for Southerners to be educated safely at the 
North. " Our sons and daughters," he saitl, " return to 
us from tlieir schools and colleges in tlie North with 
their minds poisoned by fanatical teachings and influx 
ences against the institution of slavery, with erroneous 
religious opinions on the subject, and with the idea that 
it is a sin to hoW slaves." The idea of W. H. Trescott 
of South Carolina was, that it was required of the State 
" to afford that degree of education to every one of its 
white citizens which will enable him intelligently and 
actively to control and direct the slave-labor of the 
State." > 

Until the University of Virginia began to exert itfl 
great influence upon higher education in the South, many 

' De BotB'n ItetieK, xvill. 43t; xx. 148; siiii. 400. It wm 
calculated tliat In the South were 1,222,<5«U males capsble of 
bearing anus; and it was argued that .IQIi.l.lS of th^se ought to 
Iw at collvge, while only tHiOJIt were able to go. In tact, less thttn 
that Duiiib«r were M culloge. 
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of the professors in its colleges came from the North or 
from abroad.^ Princeton and Yale contributed a large 
share to the faculties; but presently the South had its 
own men, such as James L. Cabell, Gessner Harrison, 
Henry St. George Tucker, John B. Minor, David Lowry 
Swain, Robert W. Barnwell, William C. Preston, A. B. 
Longstreet, James H. Thorn well, James D. B. De Bow, 
who was at the head of one of the first departments 
of statistics in any university in the country, Stephen 
Elliott, John LeConte, Basil Manly, Landon C. Garland, 
William J. Rivers, James P. W^ilson, Daniel Kirkwood, 
E. J. Newlin, George Fred. Holmes, Alfred Taylor 
Bledsoe, John P. Kennedy, George H. Calvert, Jr., and 
Edward A. Dalrymple. 

The colleges of the North were better equipped in the 
number of professors than those of the South. Thus in 
1865 ten Virginia colleges with 1,206 students had 72 
professors, while four in Massachusetts with 927 students 
had 74 professors. In 1856 the University of Virginia 
had 15 instructors. Harvard 42, Yale 43, and Prince- 
ton, 20. 

A feature of college statistics of the period must not 
be unnoticed. The slow development of complete uni- 
versities in Maryland, Louisiana, and Alabama was 
doubtless due to the existence of the Universities of 
Virginia and North Carolina, to the multiplication of 

^ Among these were Thomas Cooper, of erratic career but 
of profound learning; Francis Lieber, the publicist, whose foun- 
dation of fame was laid in South Carolina; Thomas H. Key; and 
Elisha Mitchell, who died in the cause of science while he was a 
professor at the university where had been established, in 1827, 
by Joseph Caldwell, the first astronomical observatory in this 
country. 
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colleges througli denominational activity excited bj 
dread of aii edacation withoal orthodoxy, &nd to the 
dluggishness of the State. But the large list of colleges 
ill the eoixntry wa« the result in part of a natural ten- 
dency to give the secondary training of the academy the 
atajnp of the college degree. Horace Mann, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in an oration 
delivered in Boston in 1843, drew attention to tliis con- 
dition of affairs. He was somewhat harsh, and he did 
not elaborate all the circumstaucea, but yet there was 
muuh truth in hia words. " I rejoice," said he, " in tha 
existence of any institution for the increase of knowl- 
edge among the people ; but the honor of education is 
rather tarnished than brightened by giving a president 
and a faculty, instead of a prudential couunittee-man, to 
a district school, and then calling it a college. The 
census gives to Massachiisetts but four coUegea with 
7<i9 students. AVhat, then, are we to think of the twelve 
oolteges set down to Maryland (with less than three- 
Hovenths of our free white population and with almost 
12,000 over the age of twenty unable to read and write) 
with 813 students; of the thirteen colleges set down to 
Virginia with 1,097 students; of the ten in Kentucky 
with 1,419 students; and of the eighteen in Ohio with 
1(717 students ? Some of these cotleges or universities 
of the West and South I know ate well eondnded, and 
embrace a competent range of studies; but whoever lias 
visit«(l many of the institutions bearing these high- 
sounding nanifs, inquired into their course of studies, 
narked the ages of the students, and seen the juveoUv 
•lumiii, well knows that the amount of instruction there 
fftmi Imus uo greater proportion to what a liberal 
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college course of studies should be than the narrow 
circuit of a mill-horse to the vast circumference of the 
hippodrome." ^ 

As Mann in' his remarks did not allude to the fact 
that at least five of the colleges in Virginia were more 
or less under denominational control, he omitted one 
opportunity of explaining the existence of many South- 
ern colleges. He, however, did show by his allusion to 
Ohio that the North was not free from what he consid- 
ered a drawback upon the South. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that New England at that time was prompt 
in criticism of both the West and the South, and that 
errors in the census and inflation of an institution's 
standing were not sectional. His criticism would have 
been less weighty ten years later, when Southern colleges 
were receiving more home patronage and were conducted 
by Southern men ; but the evil of confusing college with 
university, and high-grade academy with college, has 
never ceased to exist in this country. ^ 

The gradual withdrawal of Southern students from 
Northern institutions at a time when the love of section 
had become one of the motive forces in Southern educa- 
tion may be coitsidered as rather limiting opportunities 
for the student. The real education that a young man 

1 Special Report, U. S. Department of Education, 1870, 846. 

2 In 1840 Kentucky had one college for every 141. students; 
Massachusetts, one for 192; Virginia, one for every 84; and Ohio 
one for 90. If the figures of Mann were alone consulted, it* 
would appear that there were as striking differences in the 
North as in the South. But they were not as numerous. The 
general average of attendance upon colleges in the South was 82 
in 1840, in 1850 it was 101, and in 18C0 it was 102; and in the 
North 108 in 1840, 131 in 1850, and 143 in 1800. 
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obtains at coUege is the result as much of his intercourse 
witL Ilia fellows as the knowleilge gained from books. 
But as this hi^jher opportunity had been given for 
many years almost exclusively to Southern studenta, 
this broadening influence of seeiug with one's own eyes 
the gifts and the failings of others, it was, perliaps, 
better that some argument, however narrowly conceived, 
should be advanced to spur the South to greater educa> 
tioual energies. 

In maintaining a high standard in the curriculum, thft 
authorities of colleges in the South were hampered by 
the problem of discipline. Lads raised upon a planta- 
tion had not always learned thoroughly the lesson of 
Bclf-control before they were removed from the restraints 
of comparative isolation. Several times in the history 
of the University of Alabama serious disturbances arose 
among the students; and one of these in 1848 resulted 
in the suspension of all the one hundred and two stu- 
dents but three. The fatal stabbing of John Edward 
Roach in 1858 at Delaware College, the slaying of Pro- 
fessor Davis in 1840 at the University of Virginia, — 
" shot down by the liand that should have been raised 
in his defence, as the student's guardian and friend," — ■ 
were exceptional coses of lawlessness ending in crime. 

The spirit which letl students of the University of 
Virginia to petition for the removal of an unpopular 
professot, to boycott a professor in South Carolina Col- 
•lege, and to resist " the exculpation law " of the UniveN 
sity of Alabama, took another form when it broke forth 
in the rowdyism that still lingers in inatitutions of the 
old rigime in this country. To curb it, regulations were 
adopted in some institutious. I'enaltics were imposed 
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for midnight depredations, for gambling and drinking; 
requests were made by faculties that merchants of such 
towns as Williamsburg should not extend credit to stu- 
dents unless upon application by parents or guardians ; 
and the legislative enactments of North Carolina drew 
around its University a cordon against gaming, horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, liquor-selling, and politics. 

The great force exerted upon students, however, was 
an appeal to personal honor. Beverly Tucker expressed 
it generally for the South when he told the students 
of William and Mary that " the student is not harassed 
by petty regulations, he is not insulted or annoyed by 
impertinent surveillance. Spies and informers have no 
countenance among us. We receive no accusation but 
from the countenance of the accused. His honor is 
the only witness to which we appeal. . . . The effect 
of this system in inspiring a high and scrupulous sense 
of honor, and a scorn of all disingenuous artifice, has 
l)een ascertained by long experience, and redounds to 
the praise of its authors. That it has not secured a 
regular discharge of all academical duties, or prevented 
the disorders which characterize the wildness of youth, 
is known and lamented. But we believe and know, 
that he who cannot be held to his duty but by base 
and slavish motives can never do honor to his instruc- 
tors." 1 

Exaggerated notions of personal honor prevailed now 
and then. At the South Carolina College, for instance, 
two boys, encouraged by grown men as seconds, one of 
whom gained later military and civic honors, fought a 
duel because they had disputed about a dish of fish at 

^ Southern Literary Messenger^ i. 153. 
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lK»yH, H/iine of them training Ixjth. though the modern 
id<'a of cocdiH-ation was hardly adopted, separation in 
Mu? Hamc hcIiooI building Vxiing the rule, even where 
public education was given ])Oth sexes. Florida's two 
rwuiinjirii'M, Maryhuid's county academies, the Wesleyan 
Fi'Miali! Cdlli'gc in (ifforgia, the Horner and Bingham 
ni'hoolH in N<»rth Carolina, and the Green Spring School 
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m Alftbama, ^ere examples of tlie iustitutlons that 
flourished at the time. Some of them survived the war, 
and were incorjiorated in the public school system ; and 
many of them were famous in their day, and were liber- 
ally patronized. 

One phase of intermediate instruction was but transi- 
tory. About 1830 the manual labor, or agricultural, 
movement in education began to assume some impor- 
tance in this country. The first school of the kind had 
been established in the South in 1T97, near Abbeville, 
8.C. Several attempts were made to ingraft the scheme 
upon existing institutions. At Davidson College, at 
Lake Forest, at Furnian, and elsewhere, the experiment 
was tried, but it was soon abandoned. 

Advocates of it saw a chance to counteract the great 
tendency to professional and political ]ife, and an op- 
portunity to develop the body as well as the mind. 
The Eev, E. F. Stanton, in an address before the Liter- 
ary Institute of Ilampdeu-Sidney, said that the system 
would make useful and respectable laborers, mechanics, 
planters, and farmers. " This, after all," be argued, 
"is the population of which more than any other Vir- 
ginia needs an increase."* But the average youth 
raised in the country was accustomed to vigorous out- 
of-door exercise from his childhood ; the farmers' sons 
who attended college did not think it necessary to carry 
on their ordinary pursuits in interruption of their book 
education; and one of those who had attended an insti- 
tution of the kind in South Carolina, and who attributed 
much benefit to his training there, said that there was a 
constant war between mental and physical training to the 
^^L ' Southern Litrrarij Messenger, il. 351. 
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triumph of the former; for " to conduct tlie plough, to I 
wield the axe, to follow the ox-cart, to bank the potato^ i 
beds, were not congenial to the feelinga of youth who I 
were begimiing to have aspirations in philosophy."' 
The movement, of brief popularity, was transformed 
into one that found expression, on the one hand, in such 
an institution as the Maryland Agricultural College, or 
the school, in the North Carolina University, for the 
application of science to the arts ; and on the other, in J 
the military school, tliat of Virginia, founded in 1839, 
not only leading, but being the model for, others in the 1 
South, organized in the days following the compromises I 
of 1850, when estimates of the school population 
not omit the possibility of students being called on to J 
bear arms actively for their section. 

Libraries and the newspaper should be included \ 
among the educational factors under consideration, 
the South the uewspajjer occupied a position between J 
tlie primary school and the college, and the library was i 
supplementary to all. The American newspaper was | 
bom in the North, and slowly in colonial times mada , 
its way southward. Annapolis, Md., had its first news- 
papers in 1726 ; Williamsburg, Va., in 1729; Charleston, 
S.C., in 1730 ; Newberne, N.C., in 1755 ; and Sarannafa, 1 
Ga., in 1762. "With a compact population, and a wida { 
diffusion of ability to read, gained through the common 
school system, it was not surprising that by 1847 the 
emporium of New England was producing 6,926 acres i 
of printed matt«r a year, or that the section dominated | 
by the economic influences of the older seaboard States j 
of the North should support a large number of peti- 
' De Bok'» Iteriev}, svui. 266. 
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odicals. In 1828, just before the period when increased 
activity in politics gave birth to many papers, the North 
published 606, and the South 202. By 1840 the num- 
ber in the whole country had increased 101 per cent, 
and in the South 134 per cent ; and after that time the 
percentage of increase was about the same in both sec- 
tions, the South having whatever advantage there was 
in point of nuihbers.^ 

As anybody is at liberty to establish a newspaper, 
the number of journals is never a fair criterion of the 
influence of the press; though before the war it was, 
perhaps, a more certain index than it is to-day. The 
circulation and the character of the papers form the bet- 
ter basis for a judgment of their usefulness to the com- 
munity. The South showed a steady improvement, not 
only in the number of its papers, but in the number of 
readers. In 1840 the average was one paper for 10,249 
of the free population ; in 1850, one for 8,948 ; and in 
1860, one for 7,098. In twenty years the number in 
the North increased from one for 8,399 free persons to 
one for 6,642, a smaller relative increase in spite of a 
greater increase in density of population. But in 1860 
the total circulation, according to the figures, which 
bear evidence of inflation, was much greater in the 
North than in the South. For instance, one weekly 
copy was issued for 3 persons in the North, and for 6 
in the South ; and one daily for 16 and 29 persons in 
the respective sections. Under the impetus given by 
such journals as the Sun and the Herald of New York, 
and the Ledger of Philadelphia, published at low rates, 
the daily paper had in a quarter of a cemtury become 

1 Sec Appendix E., Tables 2 and 3. 
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a gi'e.it power; but the weekly maintained its old posi- 
tion gained before the birth of the telegraph and lie 
railroad, and the invenliona lliat contributed so mach 
to the development of journalism. 

It was in the weekly, too, that politics predombatc^ 
as a subject. Of the 1,178 periodicals in the South in 
18G0, 992 were political, 78 were literary, 63 religious, 
and 45 miscellaneous ; and of the political papers, 820 
were weeklies. Many of their names were signilicuiL 
Contemporary with the Delaware Gazette, the 2fvlM^U 
Intelligeneer of Washington, the Eichmond £nquhm 
and the Dispatch, the Raleigh Register, Uie Charlesta 
Courier, the Grand Gulf Advertiser, the Natchez CouruQ 
the Louisville Journal, the Memphis Bulletin, th« ] 
bile Adeertiser, the New Orleans Picayune, the Atlantil 
Intelligencer, and the Montgomery Adverliier and I 
xette, were the Richmond Whig, the Augusta ConstiM 
tionalist, the Charlottesville Jefferaonian, the Woshiligt 
Union, the Loco Foco, the Delaware Blue, ihe Blue Ban 
Chicketis, the Charleston Mercury, the Montgomery Ctd 
federation, and others marking the political distiuctioB 
and the party spirit of the times.' 

Thougli the percentage of political papers was 1 
in the North, there were notable exceptions. 
setts, with a free population of 1,231,066, had, in IW 
112 political organs, and Virginia, with a population fl 
1,105,453, Lad 117. Ten years before Massachnsc 

' The numb(;r of newspapers In iome towns wu ronuLrkaUj 
at times. Thus, 1[j 1850, Mobile, wllh a population of 35,000, 1 
tour papers; Memphis, with a population nf 30,000, had fl 
Atlanta, with a population of 12.000. Iiail thrt-e; nnil MouiCOU 
with 10,000 inhabitants, hail Ihrro pnprrs. 
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liad 82, and Virginia 62. Some o£ the party-organs 
were ahort-lived, having been floated by leaders for 
campaign purposes^ but many represented a combiaa- 
tion of editor and propriitor, and consequently had 
greater force than the product of a joint-stock company. 
The paper was the representative of the individual who 
filled the editorial column every week or more fre- 
quently, as the tri-weekly and seuii-weekly were quite 
popular. It was not so much the Enquirer or the Whig, 
as it was Ritchie or Pleasants. 

That this feeling had much to do with the tone of 
the Southern press caimot be doubted. A political edi- 
torial was the more forcible* in that its authorship was 
easily recognized, and because it was known that the 
writer, though he may have been a special pleader, was 
ao mere attorney at literature, ready to take the part of 
those who approached liini first or who offered the larger 
fee, but was fully prepared to stand by his utterances 
to the last ditch. Working under many disadvantages, 
mechanical and financialj the politician of the sanctum 
was a mighty rival of the politician of the stump. 

Much of the editorial writing was distinguished for 
the purity of its diction and for the thoroughness of its 
information. The custom of obtaining material fitim 
thinkers aud writers in other professions, as well as the 
tendency to make the newspaper the vehicle for essays 
in literature, added to the value of the publication. 
Such was the influence of the editorial in the weekly ; 
that when the importance of news-gathering was more 
and more recognized in the growth o£ the daily, the 
term "the editor," was associated rather with the writer 
of editorials, than with the man who grasped all the 
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AnttuU ot the paper. Jdha IL 
iyim of many editor* of tke Soat^ 
|#iirativdy few ready newi^ttlKtam 

KuUtriffim wan directed to tke 
lU'KtiifMfiiiM of a politieal 
party, or to the arraignmeiit of 
iJiaii to lii'liriK the development of 
to iImi aiUfinpi tfi make the first paUiotioB cff 
I'urlouM illimtration of the germinatms pl^ie cff 
IftalinrinK <tiiU;rprif»e was ptesented 
u Utvi^ti ^atlicriiif; in Alabama. ,A 
iilllfMiiM'^i of the meeting, two newspapers of 
lii'oii({lii, a i^ornprtieni n;iK>rter from a distance to do tlie 
work for lliiMii, and (guaranteed him a certain 
lion, At IIm) c.onduHion of the meeting, a delegate 
qiUiiiiliMl with tlio faclH moved that whatever fonds 
KiiniiiiiiMl aftf^r th<) payment of expenses should be di- 
viih'il lii'twiMMi tlin two papers. This suggestion elicited 
tlm itifortiiatioti thai another paper of the city had been 
n^pntHi'iiUMl in tho convention, and the orig^inal motion 
wan niodiiiiMl ho an to indude all the papers in the 
IxMicfiurtion. 

Two olmta(d(m confronted Southern journalism. The 
nianifcHtations of th<* Hlavcry agitation must have ham* 
])on'd thn editor in dealing with public questions. The 
hulk of liiH rcjwlcrH wen* directly or indirectly interested 
in the iiiKtitutiou against whicli centred the opposition 
of the rest of the country to the South. To have joined 
the opposition by indirection, so many were the ramifi- 
cations of the probl(5in, would have tended to destroy a 
journalist's career of usofulness. 

As early as 18G0^ when a magazine of the far South, 
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in its efforts to spur that section to greater vigor other 
than political, gave facts about the real situation, Georgia 
and South Carolina papers counselled Southern men not 
to support the magazine. No man stronger in his de- 
votion to the South than De Bow ever lived, and this 
experience of his merely exemplifies the circumspection 
demanded of the editor by 9ne class.* Five years later 
both the duty of the Southern journalists and their 
environments were described in a comment upon edu- 
cated editors and writers provided by the colleges. 
" They stand," said the commeuta.tor, " as the sentinels 
of the political, the religious, the literary world. They 
are the first to sound the alarm-signal whenever any 
unworthy intruder dares to set unhallowed foot within 
the portals of our State, church, or educational insti- 
tutions." * About the same time, and when the New 
York Tribune had a circulation of 3,055 in all the South- 
ern States, — an increase of 1,480 in eighteen months, — 
the quixotic plan was advocated of establishing in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, daily 
papers to combat upon its own grounds the agitation 
against the South, and also agencies to inform South- 
erners of bankers, brokers, shippers, importers, manufac- 
turers, commission merchants, publishers, hotel-keepers, 

* He was more conseryative from the Southern standpoint 
when he declined in 1856 to publish a letter from a Southerner 
on the ** true policy of the South," and said, ** Although in 
ordinary times I might not hesitate to allow an individual ex- 
pression of opinion, the antipodes of my own upon this subject, 
in the pages of the Rcrieic, to permit it at this time would be to 
bring myself within the pale of the just reprehension of every 
gooil man and yourself, u|K)n sound second thought, 1 hope, 
among the number.*^ [De Bow^a Review^ xxiii. 105.] 

'^ Southern Literary Messengerj xxiv. 168. 
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ir:L«Ji«- arc ^L'.TJi-eieT-rTs vl: x-r?e frieadly to the 
.•y/:;':!- Tl:* ;:^injklirrl: Tlin '■"s* bcli in its coneep- 
tioi.: br: it Li-i tl* iio-^rille -s-igakT^E'SS of baring a 
t-rwfpaper d^i^zri^z-i f :r iis sTiiwr: Tzpoo a eanstito- 
ecc-j resMii-g at a dir:a=.ce. a ;o:imaIi5iic paradox. 

T:.^ spirit if erit-erpriir- To^-i Lave been checked at 
anv rat^ bv tLe l^ck of fur.-i5. Th^ ar: of adrerdsing 
ira« fj^tt^r iii.'i^i>vx>d in the North, and business men 
of troat se^rtioii arailed tLems^-lTes of Soathem news- 
Y^yf-.Ts to eit^iid their trade. Cocoas ionally the Soath- 
em inerrrhaiit was lectnre*! for expecting to gain business 
without \fH}'i:i^ for it. Alluiling to Northem business 
a^lvr-riseni^ut^. it was oiice said. -The most extreme 
.So'i^h'-Mj liii'htH T-at'er co'^-i cot of course refuse them 
a \nh.ff: v.-h'J:]i th^v are w:Iliii2: to tav for liberallv and 
projri[M-y. and which no Southern man cares to oc- 
cupy." ^ 

Anoth^-r drav/har-k, sli:?hter in deirree, the natural 
reHUjt of journalism in the days wlien disagreements 
about politir-.s frequf-ntiy meant personal antagonism, 
war-i lli'^- liability of the editor to he com]>elled to in- 
dor.H'; his oi>inions by force. Possibly the extreme case 
waM the t*x]>on('n(:e of those connected with a Vicksburg 
\}'.i\}(T ]toi\v('ou \M7^ and 1850. The founder of the 
l)ii]}<'Sf ufU'T bfing involved in several street-fights and 
a dufl, was killod. Of his successors, four were killed 
in rluf] or Ktrffit -fight, one by a rival editor, one drowned 
hinjs^'lf, and one, after killing his man, was himself 
killed in Texas. 

IVrsonal resi)onsibility for utterances was a partial 
f^iiaranty of sincerity, and hiul greater weight, therefore, 

* J)c Bow''h lietiew^ xxviii. 493. 
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with many readers, whose opportunities for gaining in- 
formation of the progress of the world were confined 
principally to the weekly preas. For the library waa 
hat limited in its extent. Outside of the colleges and 
some of the lai^r cities, there were few collections of 
books to which the public had access; and in 1860, of 
the 27,730 libraries, not including private collections, 
with 13,316,379 volumes in the country, the South 
had 6,514, with 3,177,708 volumes. They included the 
collection of the Petersburg Library Association, the 
Savannah Library Association, the Charleston Library 
Society, and the Apprentices' Library Society of that 
city; the State Library of 5,000 voluiues, and the Me- 
chanics' Library of 4,000, at Nashville ; the private 
library of B. F. French of 75,000 volumes in the Mer- 
chants' Exchange, the piiblic school library, 3,000 vol- 
umes, the Young Men's Free Library Association's, 2,000 
in New Orleans, and the Louisiana State Library. The 
subscription feature generally prevailed iu circulating 
Ubraries, and for a time some of the State libraries were 
for the exclusive use of officials. Here and there literary 
societies or lyceums gathered a few current publications, 
and in many old mansions jate prints and the works of 
masters in Eurbpean literature were cherished. But 
the lack of elementary training in so many of the white 
populatiou contributed to the smallness of support given 
to the newspaper, and to the slight demand for books 
among the masses. Illiteracy was no foundation for a 
circulating library, and inadequacy of primary instruc- 
tion was the root of the evil.' 

* Id Ihe development of Llie eenau« relating to eUocation, ao 
niMt; vhuagQS were luade lUat it !■ not always possible to groi^ 
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In cliacussiona, both North and South, of the revo- ^ 
latioos of the ceusus of 1S40, the opinion was expressed i 
that the figures told but part of the truth. In Virfpnia 
an educational convention was held in the winter of 
1841 ; and James M. Garnett, then advanced in years, 
made a sliiriug address, with the census for his text. 
He said that individuals had tried to have such couveo- 
tions before, but that their efforts had met with no fa- 
vorable response, " This, 3 verily believe, would still be 
the case," continued he, " had it not been for the start- 
ling fact, disclosed by our late census, that there are 
nearly sixty tliousand of our white population, over 
twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write. 
The publication of such a fact throughout the United 
States — a fact so replete with reproach, degradation, 
and disgrace to Virginia — has effectually shamed and 
alarmed us all, It is, in truth, the primary cause of 
this convention.'" 

(or tomparalive purposes, the reaulta of the tliree enumeratloni 
mode before Ihe war. Thus, in 1840, no record was made of negro 
ilUtenktea. nor was any distinction made l)etween nutive: 
forelgn-bom among the whitna. There were minor difTerenpeg 
between the censuses of 1850 and 1860 ; and, In the tables, com- 
parison! were made between the whole number of persons aged 
twenty yeara and more, and the number of Illiterates i^ed 
twenty-one and more. Bui Dr. Edwin Leigh, who in 1870 pre- 
sented an elaborate report upon the subject, arranged a series ot 
tables and diagrams in which the illiterates were compared with 
tlie lol*l number of persons oC the same age. Upon Leigh's 
figures Is based the table. [See Appendix E, Table 4.] In this 
table foreign-born and native populations are combined for both 
races ; and no statistics of free negro illiteracy for 1640 are ) 
because no data could be obtained upon which to base tliem, 
• Southeni Literary Me:aaen;/er, viii. 110. 
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The speaker urged that public meetings should be 
held in all the counties where any reluctance was man- 
ifested to receive such instruction as the schools could 
give, and he believed from his study of the returns 
from some counties that the official returns fell short 
of the truth. He estimated that the total number of 
illiterates, including the population between twelve and 
twenty years, was 120,000. In this belief he was sus- 
tained in part by the statement of Governor Campbell 
in 1839, in his message to the Assembly, based upon the 
reports from five city and borough courts and ninety- 
three county courts of marriage licenses granted in 1817, 
1827, and 1837. Governor Campbell wrote : " The state- 
ments show that the applicants for marriage licenses in 
1817 amounted to 4,682; of whom 1,127 were unable 
to write ; 5,048 in 1827, of whom the number unable to 
write was 1,166 ; and in 1837 the applicants were 4,614, 
and of these the number of 1,047 were unable to write 
their names." 

Whatever inaccuracies existed in the census could not 
have been confined to one section, and in comparison 
they may be disregarded. Beginning with the white 
population, the figures show several interesting facts. 
The most significant, perhaps, is that while there was 
comparatively little change in the proportion of popula- 
tion in the North to that of the South between 1840 
and 1860, the proportion of illiteracy decreased. In 
1840 more than 62 per cent of the white illiteracy in 
the country was in the South ; in 1860 less than 48 per 
cent. Between 1840 and 1850 it increased 119 per cent 
in the North, and 48 per cent in the South, while the 
white population had increased 48 and 40 per cent in 
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the respective sectiona. In the next decade the popula- 
tion increasing 44 aud 34 per cent respectively, the illit- 
eracy increased 29.84 per cent in tlie North, and 5.41 in 
the South ; or taking the whole free population, which 
had increased 43 and 32 per cent in the respective sec- 
tions, the illiteracy had increased 27.81 per cent in the 
North, aud 5.14 per cent in the South. In the North 
there was a slight actual as well as a proportional 
decrease in negro illiterates j in the South merely a pro- 
portional decrease. 
j The free negro was really a small factor in the general 
I result, and for the present may lie disregarded. What, 
then, had caused the change in the status of the North, 
' which not only had the better machinery, but machinery 
longer established, for counteracting illiteracy ? Why 
should the proportionate increase of illiteracy have been 
greater in the North ? A partial answer is given in 
the presence of the foreign element.' 

In the decade ended in 1860, though the number of 
alien passengers landed in the United States was only 
457,130 greater than in the previous ten years, the 
foreign-born inhabitants of the country had increased 
from 2,210,83y to 4,136,175, the North gaining the 
greater number, and the Sonth having a less proportion 
of the whole than in 1850. Of the foreign element, 
2,477,491 were twenty years old or more, an increase 
of 1,133,196 of that age since 1850. In 1850, 3 per 
cent of the illiteracy in the South, and 38 per cent 
in the North, were foreign ; in 1860, 7 per cent in the 
South and 52 per cent in the North were foreign. 
iJe native illiteracy had increased in ten years but 
• Sue Appuniliic E, Table C. 
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1.7 per cent in tlje South and 1.5 per cent hi the 
North, the foreign had increased more .than 100 per cent 
in the South, and more than 75 per cent in the North. 
But there were 41,802 foreign illiterates in the South 
in 1S60, and 320,575 in the Nortli; and as the native 
population of the age designated had increased in gi'eater 
proportion in the North than in the South, the former 
section had a smaller percentage of illiteracy tnan the 
latter as far as the native whites were concerned. In- 
deed, the proportion of foreign ifliterates to the foreign 
population was greater in the South in 1860 than in 
1850, and less in the North. 

Although no exact figures are attainable for compari- 
son of foreign illiteracy in 18-10 and 1850, it is believed 
that the large increase in the total Iwtween those years 
was due to the incoming of immigrants after 1S43 from 
countries in which the masses had been practically dis- 
barred from educational advantages. Of the foreign- 
bom illiterates in the country in 1860, Illinois had 
20,627 i Massachusetts, 46,847 ; New York, 99,856 ; and 
Pennsylvania, 38,200; while Missouri, with the greatest 
number in the South, had 9,876. 

Still, an improvement had been made in the South. 
Between 1850 and 18C0 the percentages of white illit- 
eracy had decreased in Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, 
Georgia^ Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia; and had increased, because of 
the foreign element, in Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. The most marked change occurred in Mary- 
land, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, where the actual number decreased. 
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lochiding the free negro element, there was 
of percentage everywliere in the South except in Dela- 
ware, and of number in six States and in the District of 
Columbia. Of native illiterates, white and negro, the 
number decreased in seven States. 

In the North, ou the other hand, the percentage of 
white illiteracy increased in California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Alasaachuaetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, Khode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin ; and in 
Indiana and Ohio only had the actual number de- 
crcaaed. Of the total illiteracy but eight of the eigh- 
teen States showed a decreased percentage, and but two 
a decreased number; while of natives the number had 
decreased in but six States, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, though the 
percentages had decreased in all save California, Mosaa- 
ohusetts, Oregon, and Vennont. The greatest percen- 
tage of native illiteracy in the North in 1860 was 11.05 
in Indiana, while in the South it was 25.58 in Noith 
Carolina; and of the total illiterates, 10.94 in Indiana, 
and 26.78 in Delaware. The lowest percentage in the -'B 
North and in the whole country was 2,55 in New Hamp- 
shire ; and iu the South, 10.33 in Texas. 

Taking the seven Southern States in which the moat 
marked change for the better had been made, and com- 
paring the figures of three censuses relating to primary 
schfjols, one may find a clew to the secret of the decline 
of illiteracy.' In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
nut only had the number of schools and pupils trebled, 
but the average attendance upon each school had in- 
• See Appendix E, Tabli? (1. 
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creased from 29 pupils in 1840 to 35 in 1860. Ken- 
tucky had nearly five times as many schools, and more 
than six times as many pupils, in 1860 as in 1840 ; and 
similar improvement was made in other States. The 
greatest increase in the number of schools took place 
before 1850, and that accounts for the decrease of adult 
illiteracy in the following ten years. 

Slowly, but in nearly all directions after 1840, the 
public school idea was extended. When, in 1843, in 
New Orleans the common school supplanted the char- 
ity schools, the former had 1,156 pupils, and in the 
next year 1,844, with 33 teachers, 23 female and 10 
male. Seven hundred and thirty-six children were not 
attending school. In 1849, two years after the exten- 
sion of the system to the State, the superintendent 
reported that 53,716 children were at school, and that 
20,262 were not. The average term was six months 
and thirteen days. In thirty parishes 12,288 children 
were at school, and 11,191 were not, in 1855. 

Florida passed, in 1849, an Act to establish common 
schools ; but for several years thereafter little progress 
seems to have been made, and the conditions were simi- 
lar to those existing under the old school law of 1839. 
The schools, according to the Act of 1849, were to be 
supported by the proceeds from the school lands, and 
five per cent of net receipts from other lands granted by 
Congress, and from property escheating to the State. 
In 1850, counties were authorized to provide by taxa- 
tion for the schools to augment the gift of the State ; 
but the counties did not soon avail themselves of this 
privilege. In Tallahassee, though, through the efforts 
of D. S. Walker, a public school, supported by local 
taxation, was started successfully. 
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In Georgia waa illriatrateil the sentiment which was so 
powerftU against the steady growth of popularity of the 
public school system, From 1783, until the outbreak of 
the war, the primary instruction aided by the State was 
contingent upon poverty. There the free school meant 
" poor " school ; and, in spite of the services which the 
system rendered in equipping thousands with the begin- 
nings of an education, it was poor in more ways than 
ooe^ Efforts to make the system similar to tliose of the 
Northern States in 1837, 1845, and 18oG failed; but 
they showed that citizens of Georgia were not satisfied 
with the result of the " poor-fund " arrangement, which 
was manifest in the fact that in 1837, of the 83,000 
children in the State, but 25,000 were at school. The 
system suffered from the neglect of those who had 
charge of it, and from the indifft'rence of those for 
whom it was designed. 

The action of the Virginia legislature in providing for 
the annual distribution of $45,000 from the Literary 
Fund, among the counties, for elementary instruction 
of poor children, and $15,000 for the university, showed 
the same spirit as that in Georgia, widely differing from 
the Jeffersonian idea of education by the State. The 
educational convention of 1841 was followed by one 
in 1845, when an address to the people of Virginia was 
issued, stating that " something must be done speedily to 
arrest the State in her downward course." The signers 
of this address, animated by t!ie same desire as Garnettf 
were George W. Munford, William H. Macfarlacd, Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, Charles F. Oslmrne, Peter V. Daniel, 
Jr., Henry L. Brooke, R. T. Daniel, James E. Heath, 
Thomas H. I^lis, Denjamiu B. Minor, Gustavus A. 
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Myers, R. B. Gooch, and J, A. Cowardin, They wero 
men prominent in their community, and were not ap- 
palled by any fear of adverse comment from stating the 
real condition of affairs and seeking a remedy. Criticis- 
ing the system consequent upon the legislation of 1818 i 
in Virginia, a writer contended that the State had done 
nothing substantial except for the wealtliy and the 
paupers ; and lie asked, ■' Are, then, onr honest farmers, 
who keep their heads above water by hai-d work and 
rigid economy, managing to pay other expenses, to be 
denied all governmental aid in enlightening the niinda 
of their children ?" The two conventions had an effect 
upon the schools ; but in 1847 another Virginian lamented 
that party politics and war were overshadowing interest 
in the subject, "never a very general feeling, but rather 
one that was fanned into existence by a set of philan- 
thropists, who hoped by their own united exertions 
on the subject to arouse the people to a sense of their 
wants." Nothing had been done for primary schools, 
he said, beyond herding children together in some mis- 
erable cabin, to be taught by some man who had '' no 
idea of education beyond the simple acts of reading 
and writing," and he urged the necessity for a small 
circiUating library in each school district. 

Again, in 1848, it was written, "We all lament, deeply 
lament, the deplorable state of ignorance prevalent 
amongst our masses,' and the total inefficiency of our 
present system of education; bnt still we do nothing 
to remedy it. We rest on the 'past glory' of Virginia, and ■ 
content ourselves with repeating that the sceptre has de- 
parted from the ' mother of Mtates and statesmen,' " ' 

' Southern Literary MKnaenyer, vii. (135; si. 807; litl, 685;x 
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lu spite of the gloomy view held by such writers, the 
increase of pupils from 35,331 in 1840 to 8,i,4-43 in 1860 
in the State, while the free population had iucnutd 
but 39 per cent, demonstrates tJiat an atlvance wm 
made. 

It was not equal, however, to that in Sorth CaioLu, 
whifh had been earlier in the field in a public sdhod 
oanijiaign. When, in 1839, the question of the establish- 
iiieut and maintenance of public schools was subinilUit 
to the people of the counties, nearly every county vottJ 
in its favor; and the system went into immediate o]«ra. 
tiou, but was modified in 1844. In twelve yrars it vu 
flourishing under a superintendent, and iu 1858 it vu 
estimated that of the 220,000 children of school age in 
the State but 4,000 were not receiving some kind of 
instruction. The calculation placed 150,000 in coininoii 
schools, numbering 3,600, This was exaggerated accord- 
ing to the census of two years later; but it was doI 
so fur out of the way as to change one's opinion that 
the old " North State " was a leader in the South is 
this respect. 

Kentucky established, in 1830, a school system under 
which inhabitants by districts coiUd tax themselves fov 
school purposes. The awakening of 1840 had its effect 
there as in nearly every other portion of the 8outh 
though in 1849 imperfect reporls showed that 31,502': 
cliildren out of 183,458 were at school, of 186,111 ii ' 
1851 of school age, 74,343 were at schooL One year 
liefore the provision for the State system, the city coun-: 
cil of Louisville plaiuicd a central school, and this 
ojiened in 1830 with 200 pupils. Three years l&UrT %* 
high school was started; and in 1834 an agent was R] 
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pointed to supervise the schools, and to open night 
schools for apprentices. In 1840 there were five pri- 
mary and six grammar schools for boys and girls in sep- 
arate departments. 

Beginning with free instruction for the poor, the pub- 
lic school system of Maryland dates from the act of 
1825 for the public instruction of youth in primary 
schools. But by reason of the decentralizing tendency 
of the act, and of the donation of State funds to county 
schools and academies, no uniform system was organized 
before the war. Governor Ligon alluded to this in his 
message of 1856, when he said that the system of public 
instruction in Maryland, excepting the public schools of 
Baltimore, " is in a state of the most utter and hopeless 
prostration. Our plan of public instruction must be con- 
structed anew, made uniform in its operations througli- 
out the State, supported more liberally by the State and 
county resources; and, above all, it should be made 
subject to some controlling supervisory power, through 
whom all its operations* should be annually communi- 
cated and made public, or it will fail to meet the exi- 
gency of our condition or be attended with any public 
benefit." ^ But the counties gradually provided a public 
school system absorbing several of the older academies ; 
and in the State at large, the duty of giving elementary 
instruction was not allowed to lapse; The act of 1825 
provided for a system for Baltimore ; and the closeness 
of population there, as in other Southern cities, and a 
firm conviction of its advantages, brought it to a high 
degree of perfection. In 1834 there were 859 pupils 

1 Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 2, 
1894, 61. 
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in the schoc>l5. A reduction in number accompanied 
the unsettled conditions foLowing the panic of 1837 ; 
but in 1S30. when the high school for boys was opened, 
the number of pupils in the ciry was 1.126. 

The establishment of the high school, which became 
later the City College, marked the beginning of a rapid 
increase of popularity of the public school system, and 
the correction of a disposition to make it a mere class 
institution. In ten years the pupils numbered 6,763 ; and 
in 18^2 in three high schools, two of them for girls, 21 
grammar, and 26 primary schools, were 9.Q81 pupils. 

To the high school was due the strengthening of the 
systrm in St. Louis. oriijinatinLT in an act of Congress 
in 1812, that reserved certain lands for the support of 
sch«<>is. The first sclnx-l was opened in 1838: and in 
1849. when a proposition to levy a tax of one mill for 
education in the city was proposed, it was sustained by 
a vote of five to one. The higli-school class of 1853, 
organized three years after the apj •ointment of a super- 
intendent, grew in two years into a separate school. At 
the time, in 73 schools with 1G8 tearliers, were 6,642 
pupils. Two years later a normal school was started, 
and shortly afterward the whole system was placed 
upon a modem basis that has resulted in griving the St. 
Louis schools a high rank. 

In the face of much opposition, after unsatisfactory 
efforts for a quarter of a century at semi-public instruc- 
tion by distribution of funds among parish schools, the 
legislature of Alabama in 1852 made poi?sible the organ- 
ization of a public school system in ^lobile, that was 
later a model for the State. Willi oiilv S5.<X>0 income 
to be relied upon, the commissioners opened the first 
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schools in 1853 with 400 pupils in three grades. The 
attendance more than doubled during the year. Those 
unable to pay were taught free. The result of a visit of 
Willis G. Clark to the schools of New York, Boston, 
and other Northern cities, was utilized in perfecting 
the organization of the system, which was still opposed 
by those who derided it as a pauper institution. In 
1853 the vote for re-election of out-going commiaaionera 
was 1,597, and for those opposed 869. The election of 

1867 passed without any opposition. In 1854 the sys- 
tem was enlarged so aa to include the county, and in 

1868 the attendance upon the city schools was 1,811. 
Impressed by the success of tlie Mobile experiment, 
Judge Meek led In 1854 the movement for the passage 
of a bill by Uie legislature for a State system under a 
superintendent of education. Notwithstanding difficul- 
ties of many kinds, the indifference of those who would 
have been most benefited, and the incompetence of offi- 
cials, the schools numbered, in 1856, 2,220, with 89,013 
pupils; and, in 1858, 2,697 with 98,274 enrolled, the 
pupils increasing 9,261, and the children of school age 
but 2,065 in two years. In 1889 Hon. N. H. K. Daw- 
son, United States Commissioner of Education, alluding 
to Alabama at this period, wrote : " It was truly a novel 
thing, hard to be credited by people at a distance, that 
in an extreme Southern city, away biick in the fifties, 
there was a public school aystem in successful operation, 
in whose schools pupils were as thoroughly instructed, 
the methods as advanced, iiitelligent, and practical, and 
the discipline as effective, as iu the justly fameil schools 
of New England. But it was so."' 

' Bureau ot Educslion, Circular of InromiAtion, No. 3, 1880, 1. 
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Earnest men in an adjoining but older State Had en- 
deavored for yeai-B to counteract the growth of iUiier- 
acy. In the agitation for the education uf the musH 
of South Carolina, the leaders were Stephen Elliott, Wil- 
liam Crafts. Jr., James H. Thornwell, R. F. W. Allstwi. 
Governor McDuffie, C. (J. Memminger, H. C. McGrath, 
and W. Jefferson Bennett. In 1840, of 52,000 childmi 
of school age but 12,526 were iu the free schools ; and in 
1846 the statement that the systi^m was a failure wu 
not contradicted in the legislature. In 18o5 Govei 
Adams expressed the same opiuion, though a commil 
of the Stale senate reported 40,271 children at schi 
an over-estimate, probably, as the census of 1860 shm 
but 30,377 under instruction in all grades in the Si 
and Edwin Heriot, of Charleston, who also was actil 
for education, wrote : " We acknowledge, witli morlific*- 
tion and shame, that blessed as we are as a people witH 
abundant resources for improving our standard of edu- 
cation and literature, we remain, in spite of all the ef- 
forts which have hitherto been put forth to remove Uie 
stigma, far in the background of our contemporftrin 
availing ourselves of the means at our disposal. 
efforts of a large minority to repeal in 1813 the fun« 
mental act of 1811 were typical of the hostility of 
to the idea of public elementary instruction ; and »& 
as 185G, after the reformation of the system in Char) 
ton, opjiosition was expressed because the common spI 
rather than the paiiijer school had been indorsed. To 
Memminger more than to any other man was due the 
success wliich came to the Charleston schools. 

For years he lalmred in the cause of education, 
' Dt Itoiet Rnltm, xx. 67. 
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studied the systems in New England and in other parts 
of the North ; and, with his fellow commisai oners, he 
changed the pauper schoola to common schools on the 
New York plan with teachers brought from the North 
at their head. The improvemejit was mai'ked. In 1850 
the pupils in the city free schools numbered 394, nearly 
150 less than in 1830. Iii the whole State at that time 
were 17,838 in 724 schools. Ten years later, while the 
number in the State had increased 1,077, the attendance 
in Charleston had advanced to 4,000, more than twice 
the attendance of 1858. In the meantime the schools 
in the State had been helped by an increase in 1853 of 
the annual appropriation from $37,200 to $74,400. 

The common schools of Tennessee suffered from the 
confusion attending the administration of the public 
lands. Acta of 1830 providing for the creation of 
school districts, and the division of appropriations 
among the schools of the counties, the constitutional 
provision of 1834 making the school fund perpetual, the 
act of 1838 amended in 1840 establishing a system of 
common schools, were but imperfectly carried out. The 
absence of any State supervision resulted in a lack of 
unity in administration and of judgment in the use of 
funds. Yet the number of schools was nearly trebled 
between 1840 and 1850, and the number of pupils quad- 
rupled. 

Six years before admission to the Union, Tesas's 
legislature passed a bill granting lands in each county 
for education. Five years after admission of the State, 
primary and other schools were in operation in the 
principal towns and counties: and in 1S54 was passed 
the law for the formation of a State system of free 
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schools based upon the coDstitutional proviaion of 1845, 
that it vras the duty to support public schools for the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people. 

Mississippi's legishiture authorized the several coun- 
ties in 1846 to levy a special tax for common school 
purposes ; and in 1848 another act was passed providing 
for common schools in certain counties. Schools were 
organized in Arkansas by 1850, but their condition was 

: vigorous; and in Delaware public sentiment was but 
slowly moulded to sup[>ort heartily the law of 1829, 
though educational conventions were held in 1836 and 
subsequent years. The best progress was made in Wil- 
mington. In the District of Columbia the public scliool 
was not popular; in 1840, 776 children attended private 
schools, and 213, public ones, while the expenditures for 
public schools during the eight years preceding the war 
averaged $32,215.21 a year. 

Without pretending to recount a minute history of 
lementary education by the State in the South, the 
facts regarding the efforts in all the States have been 
brought forward to illustrate the conditions and to ex- 
plain the figures of the census. 

Why the South did not make a better showing is 
another matter. To this many factors contributed. 
Texas, for example, had hardly progressed beyond the 
pioneer stage when the war began. In Florida and 
Arkansas. Alabama and Mississippi, Tennessee and TLkbt- 
tucky, the inhabitants were subduing nature, and had 
little time to devote to cultivation of books. But such 
exceptional conditions do not account for the situation 
in the older States. Nor arc thpy satisfactory at all 
when comparison is made with new States north of the 
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Ohio, and when it is remembered that in that section 
nature was not as kindly as in the regions south of the 
James and the Cumberland. 

The influences that had produced the illiteracy of 
1840 were prevalent, though in a diminishing degree, 
during the subsequent years. 

However greatly esteemed the education of the acad- 
emy and the college may have been, the mass of South- 
erners were not inclined to an enthusiastic support of 
the common school. Some, like Judge Upshur, may 
have rested under the firm conviction that the poorer 
classes of the people in slave-holding States would prob- 
ably be deficient in the elements of education. They 
knew what great odds there were against the success of 
a general system of education, which Jefferson would 
have attempted to overcome by legislation changing the 
fundamental order of government. Others contended 
that the sparseness of population made the plan imprac- 
ticable. No doubt the closeness of residence in Massa- 
chusetts, with 95 persons to the square mile in 1840, 
was a great aid in bringing education to the doors of 
the people. At that time there was in the State one 
schoolhouse for every 219 inhabitants. Virginia had 22 
inhabitants to the square mile, or, excluding the slaves, 
who were not reckoned in the school population, only 
11. The primary schools of the State numbered 1,561, 
or one for every 506 free inhabitants. Massachusetts 
had a schoolhouse for every two square miles, with 190 
inhabitants, and an average of 47 children in each school. 
Virginia had one school for every 39 square miles, with 
429 free inhabitants, and 22 children in each school. 
To have given the same school facilities to Virginia 
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cliililren aa those enjoyed in Massachusetts woiild have 
required, according to one estimate, ten times the num- 
ber of Bchoolhouses. But it would bo ditRcult to maks 
an exact estimate. If a s(^hoolhouse had lieen built 
in every two miles, 30,676 buildiuga would have been 
necessary ; but they would have had merely a popula- 
tion of 22 to draw on for pupils, instead of one of 190, 
as in Massachusetts. 

Virginia, however, illustrated the differences in sepa- 
rate sections of the same State. In 184U the white 
population of the State west of tlie line of the Blue 
Ridge was 9 to the square mile, and there was one 
school for every 70 square miles. Of the population, 
214,578 under twenty years of age. 14,568 were in 583 
schools, an average of 25 to each Rehooh In eastern 
Virginia the density of population was 14 to the square 
mile, with a school for every 27 miles, and of the 196,321 
minor population, 20,763 were in 978 schools, an average 
of 21 to each. The larger average attendance npon the 
school in the western district indicates tliat, had that 
region been supplied with schools pro[)orlionate to its 
jopulation and area, the number at school would have 
been much in excess of that in the lower countrj-. The 
difference in densities was not so great as that in Uio 
number of schoolhouses to the square mile. The den- 
sity in western Virginia was 04 per cent of tliat i 
eastern Virginia, while the school opportunities to the 
square mile iu the former were but 38 per cent of those 
iu the latter. 

The divergence ia better observable in a comparison 
of Kentucky and Ohio. The former, admitted to the 
Union in 1792, had in 1840 a iiopulation of 20 to 
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the squiire mile, or excluding the slaves, of 16, with 
schoolhouae for every 3y miles, with G24 iuhabitaii 
and an average of 25 pupils to the school. Ohio, acroi 
the river, admitted ten years later, had 38 inhabitan 
to the square mile, a achoolhoiise for every 7 squa: 
miles, with a population of 266 aud 42 pupUs in ea* 
school. Though the density of Ohio's population w: 
two and three-eighths times that of Kentucky, the Sta' 
had fivfe times as many schools and more than eigl 
times as many pupils, with less than three times tl 
population of Kentucky. There were minor points ( 
difference; but the educational proposition might re* 
as Massachusetts was to Virginia, so was Ohio to Ke: 
tucky, aod the theory of density of population becomi 
leas effective in explanation of illiteracy. 

Professor George Tucker reoognized this in commen 
ing upon the statistics. ■' It is true," ho wrote, " that i 
the North-ivestern States, and particularly those whic 
are exempt from slaves, the number of their elemeutai 
schools is much greater than that in the Southern ( 
South-western States, although their population is m 
much more dense; hut besides that, the settlers of tho! 
States, who were mostly from Kew England or Ne 
York, brought with them a.deep eenso of the value an 
importance of the scliools for the people ; they wei 
better able to provide such schools, in consequence ( 
their making their settlement, as had been done in the 
parent States, in towuships and villages." He calte 
attention to the fact that Michigan, with a thin popul. 
tion, had already provided schools for nearly one-sevent 
of the [mpiilation ; and he added, " The wise policy pu 
Bne<:I, first in New England and since by tlie Stati 
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settled by their emigrants, of laying cA their territory 
into U>wiislii{ia, and of selling all th« Uods of a portioo 
before those of other townships are bnnight into tlw 
market, has affonleil their first settlers the benefit of 
social iuterconrae and of (M>operatian. In this waj- 
ll»ey were at once provided with places of wor^p aod 
with schools adapted to their circumstances.'^ • 

Another Virginian, James C. Brace, said, ■■ Oar State 
is not abreast with other States in population, or politi- 
cal power, or commercial or indostrial prosperity." 
This he ascribed to various sources ; but he thought tba^ 
a juster juilgmeot attributed it to the ignorance of the 
people, and that ignorance was due, not to " sparseaess 
of population, but the apathy of the popnlation and its 
want of a just appreciation of the vital importance of 
education." In the same year a governor of Loaistiuia 
met the oft-repeated argument of sparseness by saying^ 
" How can it produce neglectful directors and incompe- 
tent teachers ? How can it aSect the administration 
of funds of the school district and many other erils 
which are daily complained of by the citizens, and 
yearly marshalled in grim array in the reports of the 
guperintendent ? " * 

Attempts were made to meet the disadvantage of a 
thin population by such a device as the ambulatory 
school of South Carolina, moving the school from one 
neighborhood to another, as tlie occasion seemed to 
require; but such a plan could have but one result, 

elementary e<lucation as thin as the j>opulation. 

Thoughtful men saw that, with the exception of cities, 

1 Tncker*! " Progress ot the United States," 116. 
* 8ouUcm Lllerars Hettca'jrr, ijx. 308; ht Bote'* Rnieit, 
. »U.42L 
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the New England system could not be readily ingrafted 
upon the South. In the first place, the North, and later 
the West, started with the theory that the small town- 
ship, a division made necessary by the character of the 
coxmtry and the occupations of the people, should be 
responsible for the education of the children ; but in the 
South the State was the unit, and where the State rele- 
gated to the county, as in Maryland and Georgia, the 
adoption of a system of education, to be aided by general 
funds, there was not always unanimity of action as there 
was in North Carolina. " Individually consulted," said 
one writer, " we cry out nearly to a man, * Let us edu- 
cate our people ; ' but if called on for combined action, 
very few, or none, respond to the invitation." ^ It is 
generally difficult to persuade a dispersed agricultural 
community, accustomed to depend upon themselves, that 
they will share in the benefits of a combination for the 
good of all, especially when accomplishment is not coin- 
cident with the ruling rotation of time, — from crop to 
crop. Taxation, too, is in a sentimental sense more 
burdensome upon a scattered population, who cannot 
see immediate results. The politicians perceived that, 
and were in no haste to increase general taxation for an 
undertaking that had not the support of a majority 
of the dominant element. The attempted compromise 
of permitting the county to decide for itself whether it 
should be taxed was a shifting of principle common to 
all compromises.^ 

^ Southern Literary Messenger, i. 283. 

* A system in some sections of providing for schools accord- 
ing to representation in the legislature worked an injustice, 
particularly where representation was limited to one class by a 
property qualification or by State apportionment. 
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The opposition to the general support of i 
schools was ground^ io the belief that every man 
should educate his own child, and that the taxation of 
one class to educate the children of another was a spe- 
cies of " agrariaiiism," — a word employed in more ways 
than one to describe the spread of theories opposed to 
one grade of Southern opinion. 

This belief did not imply a lack of practical interest 
in the welfare of the poorer classes. The Beresford 
Bounty School, the Winyaw Indigo Society, are exam- 
ples of the philanthropic tendencies of the well-ti>do. 
But there is much more satisfaction lu voluntary phi- 
lanthropy than in enforced contributions for the poor ; 
and taxation for public schools was bringing a neces- 
sary evil too close to one's door. In the confusion of 
terminology and practice, the term " free school " degen- 
erated from meaning the grammar, Latin, or liberal 
school, to a designation of an institution to which all 
were at liberty to send their children on equal terms, or 
of a charity or pauper school. 

The opposition to the supplanting of the last-mea^ 
tioned class by common schools with free tuition, <w 
with tuition-fees much lower than those of private 6B- 
tablisbments, and provision for children unable to pay, 
came not only from thosa who were unwilling to be 
taxed for a system to which they would not commit 
their children, but also from the very class intended to 
be benefitetl. These were poor but proud; and, rather 
than have their children classed as pau]iers, they kept 
them at home, with no opportunities for education. 
Some persona, too, in the stress of real poverty, were 
unable to dispense with the servioes of their children 
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during the four or siic montlia of the school-term. The 
feeling of pride was no doubt strengthened by the unwise 
insistence that the school-fuuds should be limited to the 
poor, and by the early legislation of Georgia, Virginia, 
and Delaware. 

At their outset, therefore, the common schools served 
to intensify the unfortunate antagonism of class distinc- 
tions, which foe the health of the State they should have 
diminished ; and consequently the extension of the sys- 
tem was impefled. Advocates of it were in the begin- 
ning confronted by the problem of obtaining suitable 
teachers. Educated men were on the ground; but too 
frequently they were absorl>6d by the law, medicine, and 
the ministry, or were devoted to politics. When they 
did engage in teaching, they turned to the academy or 
the college ; and they were inclined to raise the grade of 
their schools to the plane upon which they had been 
taught. 

Thus the elementary branches were apt to be neglected 
by those competent to teach them. Latin and Greek 
were more popular studies than the sciences. As Gamett 
pointed out, " the business of instructing the rising gen- 
eration, a business which requires minds of the very 
highest order," was therefore left to any who desired 
to undertake it, regardless of preparation. There was 
too much of patient plodding involved in the training of 
children in the rudiments for the average Soutliem-bom 
man who would have been able to give such training; 
and so the pupil often fell into the hands of native 
incompet«ncy, or of the roving product of the New Eng- 
land common-school system, who taught for a living, 
and who was unable to be in entire harmony with the 
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aeclioii in which he lived. But from the " oM fieldl 
school," with its old-fashioned method of discipliiie, calt-i 
ing for a liberal aliowaiiee of hickoiy, and its diversity J 
of text-books, — where such articles were in use, — frosL 1 
the " Yankee " master, or from the half-educated na> J 
tive, were graduated men who became a power in their j 
community. 

The need of normal schools for natives was appreci- 
ated, but only the germs of them were developed, and not 
much more progress was made in obtaining a supply of 
native text-hooka. C, K. Marshall urged that the vari- 
ous State legislatures should place at the disposal of the 
executives from $5,000 to $10,000 for the encourage- 
ment of such publications; and in 1S56 a convention 
requested such men as Professors Bledsoe, McGufFey, 
and Smith of Virginia; George E. Badger and D, L. 
Swain of North Carolina ; Bishop Elliott, J, H. Cooper, -, 
and Dr. Alonzo Church of Georgia; John LeConte, J. K j 
Tliornwell, J. W. Miles, Rev. Dr. Curtis of South Caro. | 
Una ; Ashbel Smith of Texas ; A. R Longstreet of Mlssia- 1 
sippi ; L. C. Garland of Alabama; and Charles Gayantf I 
of Louisiana, to undertake the task of selecting and pre>- J 
^L paring text-books, and asked the legislatures to adopt J 

^M them for the Southern schools. No one doubted tli9.j 

^1 ability of the South to produce the desired volumes ; and 1 

^H Professor McGuSey's readers and spelling-books wen | 

^H regarded as lalwrs of love in the cause of primary edu-. I 

^M cation. Up to 1856, few men in whose jiidgment and J 

^B acquirements the South had confidence had undertakes 1 

^1 such work. Books distinctively Southern b^gan to| 

^H appear later. 

^H This agitation did not begin, however, until the liu 
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of separation between the North and tho South bad 
become so marked aa to be impreased upon text-books, 
and a desire to have home products was on a par with 
the demand that Southern students should not go to 
New England for their collegiate course. It came too 
late to have a wide-reaching effect. 

One feature of Southern life not only retarded the 
growth of common schools, but also tended to lessen 
the totals in the educational statistics for that section. 
The custom of teaching at home was originally made 
necessary by the lack of school facilities. In many 
families the elementary education was obtained from 
tutors or governesses well equipped by Northern in- 
stitutions, or from the mother, the one best qualified 
to mould the childish niiud. Frequently two or three 
neighboring families would have the benefit of the same 
tutor or governess, who carried the pupils to the aca- 
demic stage, and even beyond it. The census did not 
always include such pupils; but in the censuses of 1850 
and 18G0, returns of children at school were made by 
families as well as by institutions, and a considerable 
divergence between the two enumerations appeared. 
This may be explained partly by carelessness, or by 
the institutions reporting average attendance instead of 
the total number of pupils during the year : — 
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liut the main reason was the omission iu the general I 
figures of tlie element of home iuatrnction, more prev^ I 
lent ia the South than in the N^urtb, as a comparison^ 
of the statistica will show. From the totals by itf<l 
stitutions the previous deductions have been drawn, f 
But the totals by families show that 28 per cent ofjl 
the children under instruction in the South were nofcl 
euumei-ated in 1850, and 15 per cent in 1860; Trhilsl 
of those in the North but 5.5 per cent were omitted fl 
in 1S50, and .7 per cent in 1860. Were the minittttl 
data obtainable they would, without doubt, point to the^l 
home school as the cause of some of the apparent dis- 1 
proportion in the South in the matter of elementaryf 
education. 

At one time tlie theory vas advanced that the sociall 
intercourse ]>eculiar to tlie South compensated in soma '^ 
measure for its lack of schools. In 1839 Judge Upshur 
said, " Our Northern youth pass their leisure hours for 
the most part in schools or in listening to itinerant lec- 
turers, who give them the mere surface of a thousand 
subjects, without imparting to them any solid infor- 
mation upon any. While they are thus employed in 
making themselves masters of the ideas of others, the 
Southern youth are freely thinking for themselves, and i 
furmiug ideas of their own."' Such a sentiment is | 
hardly tome out by the facts of conservatism of ideas \ 
in the South, or by the statement of another Virginian 1 
a few years later, that a thorough culture of the mini J 
was too much neglected, men being sattslied witli supers 
ticial attainments. But It illustrates a theory which li 
uo small following, 

' SouUmni Litfriirj/ .UcMPHUtr, v. 081, 
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A career at school or college may impair the native 
ability of some men, particalarlj when they are suh- 
jected to improperly conceived methods of education ; 
intercourse with cultivated minds may partly counter- 
balance with superficiality the lack of mental discipline 
at school, and the solitude of agriculture may teud to a 
contemplative frame of mind. But the drawiug-room, 
the hiiatin^, the court^ay gathering, while aiding to 
shar^fen inherent wit and to furnish a certain collection 
of facts, could not teach a man to read and write. Here 
and there an individual might emerge from the mass by 
reason of the possession of brain-power that even an im- 
perfect college education could not impair; but think- 
ing out ideas was of little value if the logic was founded 
upon a false premise of ignorance. After all, though 
opportunities for social intercourse may liave been in 
the South more educational because their comparative 
fewness made them more eagerly sought, the advan- 
tage of mingling with one's fellows must have been 
I greater in the section of close population. 
It cannot be gainsaid that, notwithstanding natural 
impediments and human drawbacks, the results of the 
educational system of the South were in some respects 
superior to those of the North. However many defini- 
tions may be given to education, no one will dispute 
that its chief aim is the happiness of the individual and 
the welfare of the community. Happiness is a quality 
dependent upon the individual view, and the general 
welfare is a term susceptible of different interpretations ; 
but the aristocrat and the democrat will agree that t.he 
diminution of poverty and crime conduces to the general 
welfare, and that, in so far as education contributes to 
that diminution, it is a success. 
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In 1800 the cezisns maule a record of certain crimes 
of violence. The Eg'virea gave iLe South 247 homicides 
d'lrir^q tLe year of 4o-S in the counrrv, 2S1 murders of 
^j2ff. and 42 executions of 61. Border life swelled the 
Du:i;f/er of the crimes: but close settlement proViably 
explains the fact of 736 suicides in the North, and 266 
in the South. Murder and suicide are the acmes of 
human crime and misenr: and were these statistics 
alone considered, thev would lead to the belief that 
crime was more prevalent in the South, and misery in 
the Xorth. Taking^. thoucrh. the ficrures for crime and 
pauf-^erism for 185<> and I860, a different status is re- 
vealed.* In 1^.!50 the South ha/I 1 j>auper for every 
uf)'f free ::: habitant-?, and the North 1 for everv 118. 
Ma.s.sa<'h:;H^'tt.s ha*! 1 for everv «>']. Maine 1 for 112, 
Ne-.v Yolk 1 f'-r 52. Viminia 1 for In"). Marvland 1 for 
100. Arkansas 1 for .*>4. In the free States were more 
than 5 times as many pai;i»ers as in the South, and 8 
time's as manv (riminals. Ten vears later the South 
had 2."».1.S1 i»aupers, 1 f<»r every .3.12 inluibitants. and 
7..308 criminals. 1 it>v evrrv l.loO: wliile in tlie North 
tln-rf' was 1 paui»er for every CA of the inhabitants, the 
total nunilKT hein'^ 200.4S4. and 1 criminal for every 
208 inhabitants, the total bein^' 91,438. 

The increase of jmupers in the North was more rapid 
than the iiifrease of the population. In New York the 
nunilx.T increased from 38.302 in 183."). to 72,000 in 
1843. and in Massachusetts from 5.580 in 1836 to 18.693 
in 1848, according; to one estimate. Detween 1850 and 
180(» there .was an increase in the North of 160 per 
cent, while the population advanced 41 per cent ; in 

1 See Apijendix E, Table 7. 
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the South the population increased 29 per cent and 
pauperism 18 per cent. Benjamin F. Butler, as a can- 
didate for governor, regaled his constituents with the 
statement that a larger proportion of the regiment that 
led the attack at Solferino came out unscathed than 
there were paupers who came out alive from his State's 
almshouses in 1858. He said that of the 2,700 in- 
mates, 666 died, 341 of them being children under fire 
years of age. In the North the paupers were not 
always consigned to almshouses. Connecticut towns, 
for instance, turned over their paupers to the man who 
would take them for the lowest terms for the year. 
One observer mentioned a batch of 60 men and women 
disposed of at the rate of 515 a hea<I- That is, the 
contractor who took them charged the town but $15 
a year board for them. He lodged his paupers in a 
one-story house with attic, twenty-five by thirty feet, 
and worked them upon economic food. In the South 
it was not unusual to find almshouses deserted ; but yet 
the average cost of keeping paupers was more than twice 
that in the North, in spite of such expedients as that 
employed at Charleston, where the expense for paupers 
for five years, ended in 1849, was $100,707.34, and 
where gradually the amount derived from working the 
paupers at cracking stones for street-paving became 
almost great enough to maintain them. In both sections 
tlie majority of inmates of the poorhouse were more 
than twenty-four, or less than fourteen, years old. 
great percentage of illiteracy and of pauperism at the 
North was due to the foreig:n element; but the percent- 
age of pauperism between 1850 and 1860 was greater 
than the percentage of iUiteraey. In the whole North 
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in 1860 were 15,976 more foreign paupers than natire 
ones. New York, with the greatest number in the 
country, ha/1 79,144 native and 8.!>,641 foreign paupers. 
Massa^:husetts had 18,010 native and 33^70 foreign; 
Illinois, 1,658 native, and 2,970 foreign. The whole 
South harl but 2,044 more foreign paupers than Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire alone. 

The criminal situation was similar, though in 1860 
the foreign element furnished 48 per cent in the South, 
and 68 jjer cent in the North, of the crime; and yet 
there were nearly eight times the number of native 
criminals in the North as in the South. 

The criminal code of the South was enlarged by the 
presence of slavery, and it miglit ])e imagined that there 
the free blacks would have coutrilmte^i greatly to the 
number of offenders.^ The inmates of prisons and 
penitentiaries on June 1. 1850, were as follows : — 
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These totals are less than others given in another 
table of the census of that vear, ]»ut thov will serve to 
illustrate the goneral conditions. They show that the 
proportion of negr(x*s in prison to the negro population 
was greater in the North than in the South, though 
they coiitrilmted in a greater degree to the total in the 

^ In 18137 Massaolmsctts had eight capital offences, and 
Virginia had thirteen. There were variations in other States. 
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South. They constituted 18 jper cent of Southern crimi- 
nals, and 14 per cent of Northern ones. Massachusetts 
had 139 negroes and 1,507 whites in jails, penitentiaries, 
and houses of correction, on June 1, 1850. One-eleventh 
of the number of prisoners were negroes. Virginia 
had 95 negroes and 227 whites in prison or reforma- 
tory. Two per cent of the inmates of almshouses in 
Massachusetts and 12 per cent in Virginia were negroes. 
But the free negroes of Virginia were more than twice 
as numerous as those in all New England, and six times 
as many as in Massachusetts. One in every 102 negroes 
in Massachusetts was in the almshouse, and one in 292 
in Virginia. 

In this connection, slaves have been practically disre- 
garded. Few survived in the North; and in the South 
they were rarely permitted to become a burden upon the 
State. The black slave who stole from his master was 
punished upon the plantation. The white employee of 
the North who stole was punished by the State. The 
South, while burdened with the majority of free negroes, 
escaped in great measure the criminal class immigrating 
from Europe. Its code may have been more severe ; but 
its thin settlement not only made concealment of minor 
crimes more easy, but lessened the incentives to crime, 
with the exception of crimes of violence in communities 
where men take the law into their own hands, no matter 
in what section they may be. 

^ Henry liufifner, president of Washington College, Va., 
made a trix) to Tennessee in 1838, and stated that, during a ride 
of more than 400 miles through the most populous parts of the 
State, with frequent stops, he saw but one drunken man, and 
rarely heard profane language. 

At that time a retired lawyer was criticising the revival In some 
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The Sonth hail tltousands of inhabitants vbo were 
poor. Is the North tbev would have become the elan 
from which has been evolved the tramp. Bnt compaia- 
lively few were poor enough to be villing to go to the 
almshouse. Moreover, the climate enabled nien on the 
qaarten of " Ljtncb'R L«tr," vlikh be defined as nrraking privmU 
vengeMice, or of iafllccing tumiuary and illegal ponishmcDt for 
Crimea actnat or pretended. '' I.jrnch'* Law " hod its origin ia 
an oi^nizalion Id PitUylvania CoaDlj, Ta., id the last quarter 
of tbe elglileenlh century. The agreemeDt, caJled after lu anthor. 
Colonel William Lynch, was as fallovs: — 

" Whereaa, many of the inlialiitanis of the county of Pittayl' 
vania, >■ well as ctsewhere, have sustained great and intolerabla 
loaaes by a set of lawless men who liave banded themselres to- 
gether to deprive honest men of their jait rights and properiy by 
stealing their horses, counterfeiting and passing papor currency, . 
and committing many other species of villany too ledloua to b> J 
menlioned, and that those vile miscreants do still persist In tbetr 
diabolical practices, and have hitherto escaped the civil power 
with impunity, it being almost useless and unnecessary to have 
recourse to our laws to suppress and punish those freebooters, they 
having it in their power to extricate tbemselves when brought to 
Jostice, by suborning witnesses who do swear tliem clear — we, the 
subscribers, being dotermincd to put a stop to the iniquitous piae- 
tlces of those unlawful and abandoned wretches, do enter into the 
following association; to wit, that, neit to our consciences, son), 
and body, we hold our rights and property sacred and inviolable, i 
We solemnly protest before God and the world, that (for the fu- 
lute) upon hearing or having sufficient reason lo believe tbat any 
villany or species of villany having been committed in our neigb- 
borbood, we will forthwith embody ourselves, and repair immedi- 
ately to the person or persons suspected, or those umler suspicions 
characters, harboring, aiding, or assisting those villains ; and if 
they will not desist from their evil practices, we will inSlct such 
corporeal punlstiiueut on him or them, as to us shall seem ade- 
qiute to the crime committed or the damage sustained ; that wb 
will protect and defend every one of us, the subscribers, as well 
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outskirts of civilization to exist with less personal exer- 
tion than in the North. House-rent and fuel were 
hardly reckoned among the annual expenses; and the 
Boil, left to the squatter or the small renter, may have. 
been too poor for cotton, but some kind of corn could 
be raised on it. Hence the influence to pauperism was 
not as gi'eat in the South as elsewhere.' 

Jolntl; Rs severftUy, from the inanlta and usaults offered by anj 
other person in tlieir behalf; and further, ne do bind ourselTea 
jointly &nd severallf , our joint and several heirs, etc., to pay or 
came to be paid all damages thai slioll or may accrue in conse- 
quence of this our laudable undertaking, and will pay an equal 
proportion aceonling to oiiraeTeral abilitlea; and we, after having 
■ BUlBcient number of subscribers to thia aseoclation, will convene 
ourselves to some convenient place, and will make choice of our 
body of five of the best and most discreet men belonging to our 
boily, to direct and govern the whole, and we will strictly adhere 
to their detcnuinaliona In ail cases wliatsocver reintlve lo the 
above undertaking ; and it any cf our body he summoneii to 
attend tlie execution of this oar plan, and fail so to do without 
a reasonable excuse, tbey shall forfeit and pay the sum of one 
hundred pounds current money of Vii^lnia, to be appropriated 
toward defraying the coutiugeiit exi)cnsc of this undertaking. 
In witness wliereof we have hereunto set our hands, the S2il day 
of September, 1780." 

' Indirectly the statistics of insanity and idiocy throw some 
light upon the subject of relative happiness. In 1840 the white 
insane and Idiotic In the United States numbered one for every 
1)73 In tlie population. In the South the ratio was one In M4, 
and in the Nonb one In m)5. In 18M the ratio was one In 601 
of the free population In the Sontb, and one in 872 In the North; 
and in 1860 It was one in ((86 in the South, and one In 665 in 
the North. Free negroes helped to swell the proportion In the 
North. The ratio tor the whole population. Including slaves, wm 
one in 1,104 in the Soulh, and one In IHH In (he North, in 1840, 
one in 85H, and one in MO, In (he South in 1860 and 1800 respec- 
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etween the ^H 



With all allowances for the differences between I 
sections for their advantages and disadvantages, the fact 
remains that the common school system of the North 
did not retard the growth of pauperism and crime, 
as may have been expected, and that these menacea 
of civilization were not disproportionately enhanced by 
the illiteracy in the South. Already there had begun 
to be shown in the free Slates tlie effects of a common 
school education, that made it easy for the foreign-bom 
to take the places of natives in occupations requiring 
no book-learning, and which prepared its thousands for 
a higher plane of life, without modifying society suffi- 
ciently for their accommodation. The day of the maoy 
persons qualified and the few opportunities had begun 
contemporaneously with the development of whilom lux- 
uries into necessities. For generations in the South, 
the few alone had been given opiiortunitiea to become 
qualified tor leadership ; few large cities existed to nurse 
crime, to excite to discontent, and to spread their natu- 
ral and moral miasma over the country. 

As long as a man is contented, he is happy; and aa 
long as he ia happy, he is not moved against his neighr 
bor. A man may be poor and without l)ook4eaming, 
and yet be contented and educated. Another may have 
an education, in the popular acceptance of that word, 
and yet really be uneducated. He may have millions 
of money, and yet be di scon tent e<i. Real progress is 
the child of a proper discontent; and conservatism may 
be confounded with the inaction of self-satisfied igno- 

tivuly, the rntios in the Nort.U for lliose years not being sppie- 
cUbly dlffcKnt from those alresd; quoted. [See Appendix E, ' 
Table 8.] 
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No great movement of humanity is an unadul- 
id. Reverting, then, to the primary purpose 
of education, and granting that the machinery for ele- 
mentary education of the North waa in its conception 
superior to that of tlie South, the student of the whole 
situation cannot avoid the conclusion that the South 
showed the better condition in comparative freedom 
from paujierism, crime, and discontent, among the masses 
of the free population. The discontent with national 
affairs was bom of the educated claas. 

As to the higher education, it is only necessary to 
recall the names of alumni of many colleges and univer- 
sities to give the South a place of honor, even omitting 
those men who finished their college careers above 
Mason and Dixon's line, to return to their section for 
real life. From the University of Virginia went forth 
teachers to all parts of the Sontli, cabinet offioers, 
speakers of the House, bishops, governors, and men 
prominent in public affairs. North Carolina University 
furnished a president and a vice-president of the United 
States, senators, judges, and diplomats; and while there 
are some instances of Southerners who touched the 
heights of fame and usefulness without havint; enjoyed 
the higher education, the South may take a just pride 
in the devotion to its interests, the sagacity, and the 
achievements, of those who entered active life from its 
colleges and preparatory schools. 
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LiTEKATCHE produced by a people ia usuiJly a crite- 
rion of their character. In the oase of the South this 
assertion needs qualification. Its literary hiHtory was 
made by a small majority, if not by a minority, of the 
white population, and consequently should be viewed 
with special reference to that portion of the community. 
But without a knowledge of the publications belonging 
to the South, and of the reading habits of its people, no 
adequate conception of American literature may be had. 

Between 1830 and 1840 a distinct American litoratore 
had only begun to thrive. Equality of native geuius to 
that of England, France, or Germany was not justly dis- 
puted. But genius had been occupied in developing a 
nation from scattered seaboard colonies. It had iu its 
cultivated form expressed itself chiefly in politics and 
law. The change from statesmanship in national affairs 
to politics probably accounts for the fact that newspapers 
increased more rapidly than literary pei-iodicals from 
1834 to 1837. Authori^hip as a profession was just be- 
ginning to be recognized. In 1822, it is estimated, not 
more than ten men in the United States lived by theii 
pens. This estimate does not, of course, include the 
\*Titers for the press. Fifteen years later llieir number 
may liave been greater, but they were to be found prin- 
cipally in States north of the Potomac. Men whose 
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works will always stand in the front rank liad l)egua 
to write; but the taunt of a British magazine, "Who 
reads an American book ? " still rankled, and was not 
entirely unfounded. Literary prejudices had been bom, 
but not between the original sections. "Can any good 
come out of Nazareth ? " was a question applied by the 
East to the West. 

Professor George Tucker of the University of Vir- 
ginia, speaking at a time when it was thought that emu- 
lation between the North and the South, previoualy 
expressed in efforts to obtain the mastery in national 
politics, would be diverted into the more profitable 
rivalry of letters, placed the writings of Marshall, 
Madison, Ramsey, Hawks, Allston, Lee, Kennedy, 
Wirt, Jefferson, and other Southerners, in the same 
category as those of Livingston, Kent, Story, Adams, 
Bancroft, Dwight, Halleck, Bryant, Willis, Paulding, 
Cass, and Everett; and named the Southern Literary 
Messenger as the companion of the Knickerbocker and 
the Mirror. 

The record of the next generation was hardly one 
of rivalry between the sections as book-makers, but 
rather one of quickening literary aspirations in which 
men of both parts of the country shared. In the 
South, aspirations were not so manifest, because popu- 
lation was more scanty, and because sentimental and 
practical difficulties supervened. Southern men and 
women had the purpose to write; they felt the impulse 
to sustained effort in literature ; but not always were 
they willing to print, not always was a publisher at 
hand. And when they gave their work to the world 
with a degree of moilesty remarkable in a section 
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I the self-assertion of the professional politician 
snd orator was wide-spread, they frequently aroided 
publicity by resorting to the nom de plume. 

Some persons wrote with no intention of publishing, 
but merely to gratify their instincts. Others intended 
their volumes for circulation only among personal friends. 
James Barron Hope preferred to write at first as the 
literary executor of Henry Ellen, Beverly Tucker wrote 
his novels by way of relaxation ; and his famous •' Par- 
tisan Leader," a remarkable prophecy of conditions in 
Virginia at the outbreak of the war, appeared in the 
thirties as having been written by "Edward William 
Sidney." and by some persons was attributed to Abel 
P. Upshur, Tucker's friend, who later entered Tyler's 
cabinet. Several writers excused their ventures by an- 
nouncing that they were written to till an interval of 
leisure which the authors could not devote to reading, of 
for rest and entertainment when fatigued by professional 
labors, or when bad weather prevented out-of-doors ex- 
crcisr. One writer would be tlescribed as being in the 
habit of " throwing off such scraps at idle times without 
effort and without pretension; " and another offered his 
versos for publication only at the request of friends. 

Self-<lepreciation was apparent in those who gave 
promise of immortality, Philip Pendleton Cooke, in 
writing to an acquaintance that '• Florence Vane " bad 
come to his mind one spring morning as he was walking 
in a flower-garden and heard his young wife singing in 
an old country house, said that he could not understand 
the hold that "so slight a work'' had taken upon the 
public. After his early death it was said that, " fame 
was with him not a spur to scorn delights and live labo 
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rioiis days, but rather a reward only too little merited 
for such efforts as he felt it a duty to put forth in liter- 
ature in recog:nition of the high powers which he knew 
he possessed." ' 

Richard H. Wilde, associated with the history of 
Georgia in his manhood, kept secret his authorship of 
the lines, "My life is like the summer rose," until he 
felt that it was necessary for him to deny that they had 
been written by others. 

This diflidence was a result of a feeling on the part 
of both writers and readers that literature had a higher 
office than that of supplying the means of livelihood. 
In a region where the lawyer dominated in the domain 
of intellect, as much because of hia connection with 
State affairs as because of anything else, it was diffi- 
cult both for the educated professional man to resist the 
charm offered iu a public career, and for his fellows to 
reaiize that he might be as serviceable to the commu- 
nity with hia pen as with his tongue. That men should 
■write for money, unless they were connected witK the 
press, seemed to require at one time an apology. The 
spur of necessity to make a living by the pen waa 
absent for many who would have been qualified to do 
so ; and in some quarters the author was regarded as an 
inferior order of man. " A man who has sense enough 
to write a book," wrote a Virginian in 18,'t4, " very often 
has too much sense to publish it." That is very true 
in part ; but the intent of the observation was indicated 
iu the subsequent statement that few Virginians pub- 

> lotereatiug gllmpacs of the personitl and litianiry Ufo ot 
Cooke are given in volumea xvi. 370, ivli. 6(19, and kitI. 41' 
the Southern Literary Mesacngtr. 
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lisbed bat those who should be perpetually enjoiued the 
ose of the pen and ink, and that the literary repntation 
of the State had never suffered much from scribblers, 
Simms's work for thirty years could not prevent a news- 
paper discussion in Charleston about his qualification 
to write English; and this led to the comment, "Wo 
shall expect to hear soon that the good people of Boa- 
ton are in doubt as to Mr. Longfellow's aquaiiitance 
with the alphabet. . . . When will the ijeople of the 
Booth leam to know and honor their worthiest literary 
men ? " ' 

In 1857 John B. Thompson, who knew his section 
well, took a brighter view of the situation when he 
wrote, "The literary men are regarded with greater 
consideration than formerly, anil are not now compelled 
to walk under the high legs of politioians, and peep about 
to find themselves dishonorable graves. It is getting to 
be thought tliat a man may perhaps accomplish as much 
for the South by writing a good book as by making & 
successful stump speech; that he who contributes to the 
enjoyment of his fellow-citizens by a lofty poem, or 
shapes their convictions by a powerful essay, is not an 
idle dreamer merely; and that the pen devoted to the 
treatment of subjects out of the rauge of politics and 
commercial activities is as usefully employed as the 
tongue which is exercised in the wearisome declamation 
of legislative halls." ' 

Southern authors were hampered by diffidence, by 
traits inherent in themselves, and by their circum- 
stances. Many of the aspirants for fame in the school 
> Southern LHemry Mtatenger, xxlx. 316. 
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of fiction and poetry were accused of a lack of fertility, 
of material, and originality of style. In the midst of 
natiu'e and with a history full of romance, they with 
difficulty overcame the influence of old-world models, 
particularly Scott, Moore, and Byron. Scott deeply 
afFected, not ouly the earlier Southern Ut^ratare, but 
also Southern life ; for the character of Scott's works 
appealed strongly to a civilization that gave the title 
of " A Southern Befrain " to George P. Morris's poem 
beginning, — 

" Near the lake wliere cirooped the willow 

Long time ago," i 

G. P. E- James, the pupil of Scott, was a resident of 
the South for several years as British Consui at Norfolk 
and Richmoiid ; and that he was admired personally 
and as an author may have strengthened the Scott cult. 
That Cooke, Baldwlu, Longstreet, Bagby, Legare, Meek, 
Uayne, Hope, and Simms had done much to lay the 
foundations for a healthy Southern literature did not 
prevent the criticism that certain manuscripts were not 
available for a Southern magazine because they aped 
the style of llie weakest English novels, and treated of 
matters in which but one person in a million was inter- 
ested. " Why will Southern writers," asked the editor, 
"persist in drawing from bad models instead of from 
nature 7 " Twenty-five years tiefore the hope had been 
expressed that the native writers would confine their 
efforts to native subjects, throwing aside the trammels 
of foreign reading, and selecting from the copious ma- 
terials abounding in their own country.' 

' Southtrit L'ltvrary jWesuciiytr, xxxi. 155. 




When they did write, some autbora could not e 
a certain kind of dilettanteism ; they were incliiied, as 
one critic expressed it, to rely too much upon mere nide 
strength and coarse vigor, and " to despise the labor 
Unite as an occupation Qt only for the intellectual 
drudge." With difficulty tliey avoided the essay style 
even in fiction ; and though the essay, like its rhetorical 
kinsman, the oration, often displayed a profundity of 
knowledge and a logical philosophy, it was oft^n weari- 
some in its wordiness and in its confusion of pedantry 
with learning. 

Another drawback upon authorHhip was described 
rather contemptuously in 1837 in the sentence, "Wehavo 
no great cities on tliis side of the Potomac, and there- 
fore no mobs, civil or literarj-." ' When slaves and many 
of the no-property class of whites were excluded from 
consideration in estimates of the reading population, 
their number was comiiaratively small and scattered. 
While tlie retirement of a plantation and the indepen- 
, dence of fortime may have been conducive to reflection 
requisite for an enduring literature, their very existence 
may have contributed to mental indolence and a lack of 
ambition to write anything but pastimes. The towns, 
too, reflected plantation life, and added but little to the 
total population of tbe States. 

But the growth of any literature in modem times is 
dependent upon close settlement. Authorship may be 
beat developed in solitude, and tlie reading hahit best 
formed among persons removed from the bustle of 
every-day life; but for the cncouragemeut of undertak- 
ings that give the works of authors to tbe world are 
' Svnthtm LiUrnra Mrmaiorr, iii. 533. 
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needed an affinity of interesta amung a large number 
of people, and the stirring of the intellect by coDtaet of 
readers of many classes, whether they be called a " lit- 
erary inob " or a body of educated men and women. It 
is not surprising that the Southern Muse indulged in 
long naps, with but abort intervals of waking, as a South 
Gaioliutan put it, or that as late as 1838 the criticism 
was justly made that the w*riting of the history of Vir- 
ginia had not advanced beyond the merest annals. Ap- 
peals from those who were endeavoring to build up a 
local literature against such heavy odds served little 
purpose except to present an inferential picture of the 
times. In 1838 it wag suggested that in the South 
there were country gentlemen of means and education 
who by subscribing to a dozen or half a dozen perioiH- 
cals might diffuse a taste for recreation in literature 
in their neighborhootls. But the queatioo was asked, 
" How few of our families ore reading ones in the strict 
sense of the tenn ? Besides the newspaper, the Far- 
mer's Register, the Spnrt.'mg Miiffazitii; and the year's 
almanac, a few trashy novels constitute, it is feared, 
the major part of the libraries of our other«-ise social, 
agreeable, and hospitable country houses. If our squires 
won't read themselves, why don't they provide solid and 
substantial nutriment for their wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters? 

Again in 1843 regret was expressed that an Ingrahiun, 
a Wilde, a Meek, and a Lieber should seek so often a 
Northern theatre for tlie display of their culture; and 
a young editor exclaimed, "How glad to ua will be the 
day when an ardent, libenil love of learning shall have 
' Southern Lilfr'<r'j Me'^enycr, v. 708; U. 575, 
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supplant^ some of the Lobbies of S<:':::hem intellect. 
Lave roused its sudden energies. aL.d imp-artei a taste 
for purest jovs and sweetest solaces ! " Between 1843 
and 1850 correspondence to tLe South from Xew Tork 
sLowed anotLer phase of tLe situation. The l:<K>ksellers 
of the metrojKdis told one writer that the most costly 
and recherche portion of the invoices they received from 
Eurojie went to the old mansions on the banks of the 
Jam^'S and the Savannah, and on the bluffs of the 
Mississippi ; and that the South was supporting bv its 
patronage much of the Northern periodical literature. 
The ruling class of the South were readers, but they 
seemed to prefer to read something produced beyond 
thoir Ixjrders. 
I J'lantation life developed an individualism that was 
' as pronr^uno^d in literary leanings as in other matters. 
Jt was (unuhw'wa to conservatism, which valued English 
masters, not merely because they ha^l been prized by 
ono or two generations, but because they were superior 
to many of tlio growing American school ; and this habit 
naturally degenerated into a patronage of new English 
writers because they were English. This fashion re- 
ceived a rebuke from one editor. Condemning " the 
shallow, vain, and heartless title-tattle of the self-styled 
bran monde and corps elite of society," he said, "It is 
l)ut too common for our leading men, professional as 
well as others, to affect something like a sneer at every 
attempt in the walks of polite literature. Their exam- 
])lc, we fear, has imparted a tone to the reading circles 
generally, and lias served to beget that inordinate appe- 
tite* for everything foreign which has either obtained a 
fashionable currency abroad, or occasioned some excite- 
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ment in that busy, noisy, gossiping class of society, 
whose noise is so vastly disproportionate to its in- 
fluence." 

At the same time, too much was expected of native 
writers by those who perhaps had enjoyed in youth 
the family library stocked with specimens of the best 
in European literature, or whose tastes had been formed 
under the sway of the well-stored minds of their par- 
ents. To the calm statement that children should not 
be allowed to reach maturity in the belief that the intel- 
lectual wealth of New England was superior to that of 
the Southern States, was added the excited rhetoric, 
"We have been too long tributary to the North; it is 
time, high time, to awake from our lethargy, to rise 
in the majesty of our intellectual strength, to put on 
the panoply of talents and genius, and strike for <the 
prize of the high calling ' in literature." * 

Bishops Leonidas Polk and Stephen Elliott, in their 
address to the people of the South upon the subject of 
the University of the South, wrote, "Labor is per- 
formed among us by a caste; and there is, in conse- 
quence, a large body of men who can devote themselves 
to the elegancies of literature, and to such a culture as 
shall make their homes the envy of all lands. The 
world is trying hard to persuade us that a slaveholding 
people cannot be a people of high moral and intellectual 
l^ulture. Because for the last seventy years, in the ne- 
cessity which has laid upon us for hewing down our 
forests and settling our wildernesses, we have been 
neglectful of the details of literature, the world has 

^ Southern Literary Messenger, i. 51. 
a J6iU, 127. 
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come to suppose, and has worked the impression in 
upon ourselves, that our institutions are unfavorable 
to literary development. Before this position can be 
establisherl, the literature of the Hebrews, a slavehold- 
ing people by the direct permission of God, must be 
blotted from the Book of Life." ^ The feeling that, 
because some slaveholding communities had produced 
enduring works, the South should also do so, or that a 
section that had given the whole country statesmen 
and military leaders, could, Ijaso /arto, give birth to a 
national literature, was, unfortunately, much stronger 
than the substantial aid offered in the time of travail. 

Occasionally the belief was expressed that a com- 
bination of writers in the North were determined to 
restrict the chances of Southerners for recognition in 
that direction. The reception given to Simms in New 
York in the fall of 1856, the policy of the "Brothers 
in Unity " of Yale in their index to periodicals, of 
Griswold, Dana, and other editors of literary material, 
led to a comfjlaint that a cabal, or coterie, of authors, at 
one time in New York, and at another in the neighbor- 
lioo<l of Harvard, were inclined to keep all the honors 
among themselves. There were but few grounds for 
sucli an insinuation. Bevond the Totomac men were as 
rcafly to avail thf^mselvos of the advantages of co-opera- 
tion in literature as in everything else. The absence of 
suoh cfM>i)eration, especially on the part of readers, may 
have iK-en one of the main causes of the slow growth of 
a Southern literature. Complaints of antagonism in the 
North to Southern authors, while possibly applicable to 
individuals, probaldy reflected tlie inexperience of the 

^ De Bow's Ihrieir, xxvi. 644. 
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complainants, for they cannot stand firmly against the 
facts regarding the mass. Certainly the announcement 
of the publishers of the "New American Cyclopedia," 
edited by Dana and Ripley, was of a most friendly tone, 
and a list of the contributors shows that it was sincere. 
"The greatest pains have been taken by the editors," 
said the publishers, "to secure to all sections of the 
country a full and fair representation in the pages of 
the Cyclopedia. They are impelled to impartiality both 
by self-interest and by their sense of right and justice. 
The republic of letters knows no North and no South, 
no East and no West ; and no respectable literary man 
could for a moment so far forget himself in the conduct 
of such a work as to show or feel any sectional par- 
tiality." ^ 

But publishers were included in the anti-Southern 
combination that was largely a creature of the imagi- 
nation. One writer in pessimistic style "bemoaned a sit- 
uation where, as he said, opinions, like books, were 
furnished by those who preferred that Southerners 
should not supply themselves. "The chances are al- 
ways unequal," said he, "in the case of a Southern 
author, who stands almost alone, whom no literary 
clique or community protects, and who, in addition to 
the fact that he intrudes upon those who aim at a 
monopoly of the manufacture, makes himself odious 
by the intense devotion which he shows to the interest, 
the institutions, and the histories of his own section." * 

The truth is, that not only did Southeni authors seek 
Northern publishers, but also that in many instances 

^ De Boxers Beview, xxviii. 238. 

^ Southern Literary Messenger^ xiii. 251. 
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tliey were giveu eiicouragenieiit ; and it is not reason- 
able to imagine that publishers before the war were 
differeut from modern ones, or that they permitted any 
consideration of sectionality of the author to control 
them in deciding whether it would jiay them to publish 
a particular Iwok. At seventeen years of age, while he 
was still at college, Philip Pendleton Cooke was writ- 
ing for the Ktiickf^rborkvr, whose editor gave no stinted 
praise to Wilde upon his Florentine discovery.' Maury 
was a contributor to Silliiriun's Journal, published afc 
New Haven; John R. Thompson wrote for the Literary 
World and for the Knickerbocker ; and W. J. Hubard, 
the Richmond artist, sketched at Longfellow's request 
the illustrations for the poema, " Footsteps of An- 
gels," and "The Skeleton in Armor." For more than 
twenty-five years the works of Southerners issued from ■ 
the Northern presses, and within a few months of 1860 
thirty-two works of Smitliern authors, representing 
Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, were published by two New York houses.' 

' Willie ivllhtirew from active politics after aervice in Con- 
gress to go to Europe lo stuilj ILu literature of Italf. The result 
o( his »lay thuro was Ills researeli in Iha life of Tasso. and bla 
discovery of an authentic , portrait of Dante, drawn by Giotto on 
the wall of the Bargello at Florence. 

' Tlie list of Ncirlliern publialiers of Southern works hefore 
the war and some of the volumes Issued includes the following ; 
A. Hart, Philadelphia, J. B. Hart's "Mississippi Scenes ;'" 
Carey * Hart, Philadeljilila, Howison's "HlKlory of Virginia," 
Afrs. CaToline Lee Uentz's poems ; Harper A Brothers, New ' 
Tork, Gayarrt's "Louisiana," Robert Tyler's "Ahasuerua," 
Hungerfonrs '■ Old I'iantntion." Wallls's "Glimpses of Spain,' 
John Ksien Coolip's " LpafhiT Sloolilny and Silk." Strother'i 
"Virginia Illustrated ;" Apjileton & Co.. N'rw Yui'k, Qnyaf 
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Southern publishers, like Nesbit & Walker, P. D. 
Barnard, J. W. Randolph, George West, of Richmond, 
William and Joseph Neal, and John Murphy, of Balti- 
more, Walker & Richards, and S. G. Courtenay & Co., 
of Charleston, did their best as mediums of exchange 
between readers and writers. But they were at a dis- 
advantage. The closer population of the North made 

" Romance of Louisiana,'' Thomas R. Dew's " Digest of Ancient 
and Modem History," a posthumous issue, Rev. Dr. William 
Pinkney's " Life of William Pinkney," Baldwin's " Flush Times 
in Alabama and Mississippi," Mrs. Welby's poems, T. B. Thorpe's 
*'IIive of the Bee-IIuntcr," Cooke's ** Virginia Comedians," 
A. B. Meek's "Red Eagle;" J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
Campbell's •' History of Virginia," Colonel P. St. George Cooke's 
** Scenes and Adventures in the Army," Bishop Meade's "Old 
Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia," William Archer 
Cooke's " Constitutional History of the United States ;" Ticknor 
& Co., Boston, volumes of poems by J. M. Legare, Henry Timrod, 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne ; Little & Brown, Boston, Munford's 
translation of the Hiad, Tucker's *' Principles of Pleading," Rives's 
"Life of Madison ;" George P. Putnam, New York, Strother's 
illustrated edition of Kennedy's "Swallow Barn," Scheie De 
Vere's " Outlines of Comparative Philology ;" Baker & Scribner, 
New York, Allston's "Miscellaneous Writings;" Charles Scrib- 
ner, New York, " Apheila, and other poems," by Thomas Bibb 
Bradley and Julia Pleasants ; John S. Taylor, New York, Fon- 
taine's " Tales of the Huguenots ;" Edward S. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia, Maury's "Navigation;" Wiley & Putnam, New York, 
Simms's " Views and Reviews of American History ;" John S. 
Littell, Philadelphia, John Taylor Lomax's " Digest of the Laws 
of Real Property ; " Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, Kennedy's 
" L'fe of Wirt," Lynch's " Narrative of the U. S. Expedition to the 
River Jordan." With these, perhaps, should be included Foote's 
" Sketches of North Carolina " and his "Sketches of Virginia," 
the former published by Robert Carter, and the latter by J. B. 
Lippincott. 
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the publishing business more certain there than in the 
South. 

At internals efforts were made in different forms to 
arouse the people to a sense of their condition. The 
historical societies in several States, the lyceums here 
and there, the scientific associations, the college debat- 
ing societies, and the library associations were indica- 
tions ef a cooperative literary spirit, hampered, however, 
by strong social instincts, and the obstacles to regular 
and largely attended meetings. 

^lagazines, rallying places for readers and writers, 
were issued from time to time; but they met with 
failure or only temporary success. At Mobile, IXcw 
Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, St. Louis, Augusta, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, and Baltimore, were born such peri- 
o<licals as the Mirror, the Wt-stt^rn Monthly, the Llternnj 
Gazpttp, the Mnfjnolla, the Orlun, the Field and Fire- 
side, tlie Ladles* Book, the Western Continent, the Com- 
piler, the Eelecfle, the Kaleldoseope, llusseWs, and tlie 
Southern Parlor Marjazlne. Thoy were ephemeral ; and 
about the only tliree of high standing in the South 
were the Southern Literary Messenger of Eicliniond, 
the Southern Quarterly Bevlew of Charleston, and 
J)e Boiv*s Conimerrlal Ilerlew of Xew Orleans. 

Tlie iirst was published continuously for thirty years, 
and deserved a better financial success than it obtained. 
It was an Anieri(?an magazine, drawing its material and 
its subscriptions from all sections, and sharing with the 
Knlekerhocker a national and European reputation. The 
second was more of the character of an English review, 
interesting, but at times jionderons. It was evolved a 
few years before the third publication, and expired in 
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the midst of the excitement of the fifties. De Bow's 
Review was primarily statistical. Its editor founded it 
when he was hardly of age, but sustained it with ever- 
widening range until the g^eat issue became of first 
importance. 

Their many excellences were not sufl&cient to over- 
come the competition of similar publications in other 
parts of the country ; and their experience was no varia- 
tion from the normal literary life in their section. The 
best efforts could not obtain the support that they mer- 
ited. De Bow said in 1853 that his subscription list was 
nearly as large in New York as in New Orleans, and 
that the sale of his <' Industrial Statistics " had been six- 
fold as large north of the Potomac as below it. " The 
South often subscribes to its own literature," he wrote 
two years later, with italics for the verbs, " but pays for 
(because that is the rule) the literature of the North ; " 
and he apologized for the appearance of Northern adver- 
tisements in his magazine on the ground that he could 
not obtain such in the South, and that the considerable 
portion of the income of the Review was derived from 
that source. '^ If the Southern people would bestow 
on their own literary organs," said one writer, " but a 
moiety of the patronage they so freely extend to the 
periodicals of the Northern States, it would keep alive 
half-a-dozen magazines in the front rank of letters." 
Thompson, in illustration of this propensity, wrote at 
one time that the greater portion of the paper used in 
the Messenger was purchased from a mill in Richmond, 
purely from a disposition to encourage home manufac- 
tures, and yet that but one director of the establishment 
was a subscriber to the magazine. Later, when the 
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relations between the North and the South were tem- 
porarily severed, it was said in reference to the earlier 
period, that " Southern patriotism was never proof against 
Northern newspapers and picture magazines. ... It 
enables a man to abuse the Yankees, to curse the 
Yankees, to fight the Yankees, to do everything but 
quit taking the Yankee papers.'*^ 

Thompson had exerted himself in vain to stir up a 
spirit of pride in his Southern publication in emulation 
of the achievements of the North. But his appeals were 
to no purpose, even when bearing upon the payment of 
just dues to the magazine in moments of necessity ; and 
frequently, he said, it had depended for mere subsis- 
tence upon the minority of its readers. 

Literature could not depend upon the masses, for pop- 
ulation was thin and not easily reached. Men of cul- 
ture preferred, it was said, the foreign quarterlies 
because they cost no more than the home productions, 
and wei-e infinitely better. When they subscribed to 
Northern jicriodicals, they were influenced by the habit 
of looking to the North for the latest news, literary and 
scientific, l;ecause it came first to New York or Boston, 
and by the existence of close business connections be- 
tween the two sections. With weekly lines of steamers 
touching at all Atlantic ports, the Northern magazines 
were enabled to appear before the Southern ones in the 
book-stores below the l^otomac. • 

The i>ress was accused of having sadly neglected the 
literature of its section ; and the Charleston Courier de- 
scribed this neglect as follows : — 

* J)r Jioir^H fifvifw, xviii. 590 ; Southern Literary Mesaen- 
yrr, xxiil. IKMi ; xxxiii. 21)1. 
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** We ask of our editorial brethren if they do not perceive gen- 
erally throughout their exchange list more full and more fre- 
quent references to Northern than to Southern magazines ? And 
we ask further if this discrimination is not foimd to be increas- 
ing in favor of the Northern magazines in proportion as we recede 
from the great lines and routes of travel and communication? 
now common is it to meet a * Backwoods * exchange, whose first 
page is occupied week after week with tales from some namby- 
pamby vehicle of rosewater literature and sentimental syllabub ? 
How common is it to find offers of clubbing, flaring, and glaring 
announcements of prospectus, etc., in favor or behalf of Northern 
magazines ? ^* ^ 

Those offers for clubbing and those prospectuses, the 
seduction of the people " by agents of trashy literature," 
as Governor Hammond viewed it, — forgetting in his 
tilt at the North that he was doing the intelligence 
of his section an injustice, — revealed the real agency 
against Southern literary enterprise — deficiency of cap- 
ital and business tact. 

The motto, ascribed to Poe^s influence, upon the title- 
page of Messenger J ^^Au gre de nos desirs Men plvs qu^au 
gre des vents,'^^ — As we will, not as the winds, — was 
significant of the general tendency. The motto is 
hardly one that the modern advertiser would adopt. 
But the Southern ideal, in literature was to let a work 
rest upon its intrinsic merit. The New York publish- 
ers knew how to gain wide notice for what they had for 
sale. They understood the value of prompt appearance 
of their publications in all parts of the country. If 
their readers desired illustrations, they furnished them, 
whatever may have been their own private taste. They 
used the works of Southerners when they thought it 

* I)e Bow's Review, xxiii. 447. 
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would pay them to do so. They were in search 
Msa; and they knew that they could not secure it by 
beating the air and imploring support on the grounds 
that their iDagazIne wiis sectional. Their methods were 
business ones. 

That marked the difference between the two sections 
in more thiui one department of literature. 

N'ot withstanding all the drawbacks, the South, during 
the twenty or thirty years before the war, gave to the 
world a coterie of book-makers, essayists, and poetizers, 
comparatively few in reputation, meeting, perhaps, the 
fate of the prophet in his own eoiuitry, and not always 
fullilliug the requirements of latter-day criticism. But 
the mass of them compared favorably with the mass of 
their Northern brethren, and some gained a permanent 
place in American letters. 

Simms, with his store of knowledge, his gift of Ian* 
guage, devotion to his section, versatility of expression, 
whether in romance, history, or pliilosophy, and with 
his determination to follow his profession, was pre-em- 
inently the SoulJiern litterateur of his day. John P. 
Kennedy's gift was of secondary importance to him, 
yet his works are among the masterpieces. Edgar 
Allan Poe was associated by education and residence 
with the South, and in lialtimore and Richmond laid 
the foundation of his unique career. But Poe belongs 
to the world, and his writings may l>e classed in no 
school. Simms's life extended from the days of Stephen 
Elliott, Hugh S. Legare, and William Wirt, to those of 
the new school of post-beilHm writers; and many a 
younger writer shared with him the honor of repre- 
senting the South. 
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At eighteen Philip Pendleton Cooke was publishing 
essays upon English poetry ; later, his Froissart ballads 
appeared, together with critical articles of current in- 
terest, sketches of out-of-doors life, and such fiction as 
" John Carper," " The Gregories of Hackwood,^' and 
"The Crime of Andrew Blair." He followed with 
greater culture the trail of Kercheval, the chronicler 
of the Shenandoah Valley ; he combined the sportsman 
and the author; the turkey-hunter had his literary 
closet ; and he could not escape being a poet, as he was 
a born lover of nature, and lived within sight of the 
Blue Kidge. It was not unusual for him, when ideas 
came to him on a hunting-trip, to use for manuscript 
purposes the paper he had stowed in his hat for gun- 
wadding. 

Joseph G. Baldwin's " Flush Times in Alabama," pub- 
lished serially at first, went through seven editions ag- 
gregating twenty thousand copies in less than a year 
when appearing in book form ; and a second edition of 
A. B. Longstreet's " Georgia Scenes " followed close 
upon the first. These two men, with Dr. George W. 
Bagby, the gentle satirist and pure humorist, came 
nearer than any other writers to what Dr. Bagby con- 
sidered a rarity, — " the man who can paint with pen 
and ink the real life around him, this Southern life, 
rich with every element of humor and pathos." * 

Matthew F. Maury, though not a literary man by pro- 
fession, wrote as " Harry Bluff " his " Scraps From the 
Lucky Bag," a series of sketches of life in the navy, 
reminiscences of many officers in their prime before 1840, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the American 
^ Southern Literary Mesfienger, xxxi., 106. 
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eea forces. He elaborated, too, with mn<-b technical 
knowledge aud pleasant dietion aclieines for the up- 
building of Southern commerce, for steam navigation to 
China, and for a railroad across the Isthmus of Darien. 

Professor George Fred. Holmes, in addition to his uni- 
versity duties, was prolific of essays, criticism, and biog- 
raphy. Washington AlJston, in pleasant Northern exile, 
was skilful with the pen as with the brush. S. Teackle 
Wallia recalled in his style and his topics, Spain, the 
land where he had enjoyed excellent opportunities for 
study. John E. Thompson, successful as a literary trav- 
eller and editor, was one wf a group of poets which 
included Henry Tiinrod, Paul H. Hiiyne, J. M. Legar^, 
and Thomas Bibb Bradley; and two of his poems, 
" The Burial of Latan^ " and " Music in Camp," written 
at a later date, are sufficient to give him enduring fame. 

John Esten Cooke, with hia " Comedians ; " Marion 
Harland, whose boohs soon had a reputation on two 
continents ; Augusta J, Evans, whose " Beulah " went 
through fifteen editions in three mouths; aud CaEoUne 
Lee Hent^, devoting her pen to a defence of Southern 
society, — also obtained prominence in Southern literar 
ture before the war. With them stood Jere Clemens, 
A. B. Meek, George W. Thompson, of Alabama; W. M. 
Stanton and J. E. Leigh of Tennessee ; Sidney Dyer and 
J. W. Matthews of Kentucky; Maria 0. Milward and 
W. S. Bogart of Georgia; William C. Rives, Wyndham 
Robertson, Susan Archer Talley, Julia Mayo Cabell, 
Mary J. Upshur, R. R. Howison, Charles Campbell, W. 
N. Pendelton, Thos. R. Dew, John Collins McCabe, and 
George Fitzhugh, of Virginia; Francis L. Hawks of 
North Carolina; Mary E. Lee, S. H, Dickson, and for a 
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time Francis Lieber, of South Carolina ; J. N. McJilion, 
George H. Calvert, of Maryland ; J. E. Knight of Arkan- 
sas; K. W. Bailey of Texas; and a brigade of minor 
writers. 

* 

Mention should also be made of the many men and 
women who modestly concealed the authorship of their 
writings contributed to magazines and newspapers, or 
who were satisfied when they had committed their 
thoughts to the privacy of their commonplace books. 

With some the literary instinct found expression in 
addresses before college societies or other organizations. 
The fugitive verses of others were welcomed to peri- 
odicals; and many recorded in graceful language their 
experiences, whether they were spending a week on the 
Great Smoky in Carolina, making an overland journey 
to Siam, hunting the condor in Chili, or seeking amuse- 
ment in European travel, or in trips to New England or 
the new States of the West. 

The Southern mind was brought into touch with that 
of the North, and of Europe, through the wide circulation 
of books and periodicals from Boston, New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Local magazines published original and 
selected poems and extracts from the writings of Long- 
fellow, Paulding, Aldrich, Bryant, English, Willis, Sig- 
oumey, and others of the North. Many of the essays 
of Henry T. Tuckennan, Park Benjamin, Charles Lan- 
man, together with Donald G. Mitchell's " Reveries of 
a Bachelor," first saw the light in the Messenger; and 
the appearance of new works on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Sue, Dumas, " Owen Meredith," and Hugo gained 
prominence, was promptly announced in reviews that 
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were in manr instaoces characterized bv a discrimiiiat- 
ing jadgment which sabseqnent years sustained. 

In 1838 an agitation in faror of international copy- 
right, carried on in New York and Philadelphia, ex- 
tended to Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans; 
ami while one writer contended that there should be 
no c^ij^yright law, but that the common law should be 
applied for the protection of the property of authors, 
others adranced arguments similar to those that have 
done service erer since in the same cause. In fact, 
nothing of importance transpired in the general field 
of literature in which some persons in the South did 
not show an appreciative interest, or were not prepared 
to discuss on a high plane. 

Wh^Ti the war cut off the South from the usual 
HOUTctiH of much of its literary supply, and made it 
almost absolutely df*j>endent upon the publishers of its 
own section, they respf>nded to the call upon them as 
promptly as did men and women in other fields. To 
match Ilarj/er^s Weehly, the S<mthern Ilfustrated Xpws 
was Ujrn. West & Johnson of Kichmond paid, in 
1802, about $li>y()()() to Southern authors, and arranged 
for tlio republication upon equitable terms of English 
works; and Ooelml & Co., in far-off Mobile, wrote in 
llic sami^ year to IJulwer that they had published ten 
ilir)usand copies of his " Strange Story," allowing him 
ten c(fnts for eafih copy, and that they proposed to con- 
tinue that courtesy in dealing with the works of foreign 
authors. 

At tliat time Dr. Bjigby was collecting material for 
volumes \\]H)ii the heroic and humorous incidents of the 
war; "\V. Gordon McCabe was sending from the How- 
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itzer's Camp essays upon Dante and upon political cor- 
ruption ; S. Teackle Wallis was writing in prison at Fort 
Warren his " Guerrillas ; " Lamar Fontaine thought of 
" All Quiet Along the Potomac " as he stood on picket ; 
" Open Letters to an Englishman, explaining the Causes 
of the War " were composed by Captain W. T. Walthall 
of the Alabama Volunteers, in camp near Davis's Ford ; 
Howison was writing his " History of the War ; ^^ and 
Adjutant Samuel Davis, of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, found time to write a review of " Tannhauser." 

Their devotion to Mars did not lessen their love of 
Minerva, Their difficulties were but extreme types of 
those under which many of their brethren had labored 
for a generation. The former were confronted by the 
stern realities of war, the latter by the conditions that 
had contributed to the necessity for war. The conclu- 
sion of that struggle emphasized the fact that the pen 
is mightier than the swoixl as a moulder of public opin- 
ion. This had been recognized by some in the South, 
especially by those who had attempted to build up a 
solid literary life. But not sufficiently had they been 
seconded. War, the subsequent paralysis of reconstruc- 
tion days, and the occupation of energies in restoring 
from the ruins the material interests of a section, not 
only were a bar for a time to any great literary effort, 
but were the means of obliterating or distorting by tradi- 
tion much of what remained of the earlier history. 

But a candid study of records that remain, in the 
light of conditions that prevailed forty or fifty years 
ago, must lead one to hold in honorable remembrance 
the earnest efforts of Southerners to aid in creating a 
pure and lofty American literature. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Amono the features of Sonthem life illustrating and 
explaining some of its characteristics, the convention 
had much prominence. By convention is meant, not the 
political body, but the assembly in which men of both 
parties met in an endeavor to discuss, outside the shadow 
of politics, vital interests of their section, and to devise 
means to advance them. 

This convention idea found expression as early as 
1837-1839 in the meetings at Macon, Augusta, and 
Charleston. At Charleston six of the cotton States 
were rej)resented by 219 delegates. South Carolina send- 
ing 170, and Georgia 33. The general j)urpose of these 
gatherings was to arouse interest in the commercial 
independence of the South. The addresses issued were 
elalx)rate arguments for the possibilities and the neces- 
sities of the South, and the resolutions adopted were 
thought to embody the plans for accomplishment. It 
was resolved that commercial credit and capital should 
be extended, that a portion of capital sliould l)e diverted 
into commercial lines, that the banks should aid the 
merchants, that foreign capital and credit should be at- 
tra(!ted, and that to make possible direct lines of packets 
from and to Southern ports a demand should be created 
at those ports by openini^ up the interior of the country. 

Nothing was achieved by the early gatherings, and a 
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contemporary critic pointed out the weakness of resolu- 
tions " not to buy Northern goods when they can get 
Southern, unless the Tsorthern ones are the cheapest ; 
not to freight Northern vessels when they can freight 
Southern ones, unless the Northern ones freight for 



Ibey were not really representative of any one class in 
Vttw Bouth, and it would have been renia,rkable had their 
lutions been effective. The convention that may be 
RHisidered the model of the later series met in Mem- 
phis in 1845, In March of that yeas Captain Bingham 
of Arkansas went to Memphis to organize interest in a 
military road from the Mississippi to the Indian fron- 
tier. At a meeting called for his benefit, it was sug- 
gested that a convention be held in July. This was 
adopted, but the attendance in July was so small that 
adjournment was had until November, 

The call for the convention excited fears of some 
persons that it involved a political scheme, perhaps the 
creation of a vast Western empire'; of others that the 
delegates would not be able to avoid a conflict over 
the tariff question during discussions of trade, commerce, 
and internal improvements. 

Six hundred delegates from sixteen Southern and 
Western States and Territories promptly negatived these 
apprehensions. The test proposition of one delegate, 
that the seat of national government should be re- 

1 Southrm LUerary MeMenger, v. 3. One of the early reso- 
lution! offered wM Ibat it WAS "lacreil dut; wbicli the ciiizeni of 
the Southern anil Southwestern States owe to Iheinielves, their 
posterity, and their country, to give a decided preference (when 
terms are equal), in procuring their supplies, to our luerchants 
who carry on a direct tnde with forel^ nations." 
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ing tliat t&e conrcnsajfii. - far f xoia desirisg to engender 
fceuonal pvejadxes or to esKoorage snsspcs u> alimatr 
aaj {wrtMo of one cocmnj firam i2ie rest, regaid tlie 
North ani tike Sontli, the East and tike West, as one 
people, in sympathj and in intnest. as in govemmcni 
aiwi eoantrj. and hoSd their eoantiTmen of eveiy Slate 
to the duties and respoi»zfaOities of a dosel j eonnectod 
and indisflolnble imioiL* 

John C. Calhoun vas ehosen president of the bodj, 
and the Tice-pre*:'ies:3 were represeatatire men. They 
were Dr. James Orerton, Tennessee; Colonel John 
Hanna. KennckT; Colonel Williara S:p?nj. Arkansas: 
fWi^ral Ro«er Barton. Missi&siDr'i : Captain H. M. 
Shr*^eve. Missouri : Hon. C. C. CTav. Alabama : Hon. O. 
I. Morgan, Loniiiiana ; 3Iajor A. Black. South Carolina : 
Gerieral Leonard White, Illinois; Dr. Richard Sneed, 
North Carolina ; J. S. Hawkins. Ohio ; Hon. William 
Birch, Indiana; General A. C. Dodge. Iowa: B. B. Minor, 
Virginia ; General E. P. Craines, Louisiana. 

Western Pennsylvania was also represented; and 
although eastern Virginia had not been included in 
the ori^nal call, its delegate was welcomed by aeclama- 
tioTj, and he was made a vice-president. 

Calhoun, in his opening address, dealt largely with 
the .subject of the power of the general government to 
carry on a system of internal improvements. In this 
\\ii did not believe, he said, as he had seen the evil 
effects of the policy ; but he did not extend his objec- 

1 De Boio'a Betiew, L 8. 
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tions to the improvement of the Mississippi. This 
river he called the great highway of Western commerce, 
the inlaud sea of the country; and he believed that as 
much attention should be given to its improvement and 
defence by the government as was given to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Individual enterprise alone, he continued, or the joint 
efforts of States and individuals, could not do it; and, 
therefore, it was within the province of the government. 
He argued also that, indirectly, the Federal power might 
contribute to internal improvements by granting alter- 
nate portions of unoccupied lands to roads proposing 
to pass through them, though he hoped the government 
would not long renutin a land proprietor, and that a 
bounty amounting to S2,000 or $3,000 a mile be given 
by allowing railroads to import their iron duty free. 

Though Calhoun had expressed at the beginning of 
his speech pleasure at the apparent determination to 
exclude matters tending to excite political prejudice, 
he couU! not help dealing with a subject that was at 
that time an active political one. It is rather signifi- 
cant that the successors of the Memphis convention in 
after years gradually assumed a political character, not 
only in the personnel of active participants ih their 
deliberations, but in the trend of the discussions. 

There was little, if any. politics at Memphis; and what- 
ever sectionalism was expressed was a sectionalism of 
two-thirds of the United States, anxious to secure proper 
advanta^s. 

Resolutions adopted demonstrate that fact They 
favored plans for tlie deejiening of the mouth of the 
Mississippit a ship-canal between the Mississippi and 



the Great Lakes. miHtarT and nanl defences for tiie 
Gulf and Adantic eoasts. a naxknial annoTT and foondiy 
in the West, a marine hospital in the same scctian, the 
leclamatioii of vaste lands aloi^ the Mississippi and its 
tiibatarieSy a railroad from the Mississippi to the sooth 
Atlantie coast, the removal of obstmctions from the 
rirer at St. Louis, a drr^ock on the Golf, and the com* 
pktion of the military road from the Mississipjn opposite 
Memphis to the highlands of Arkansas. 

Committees were appointed to draft an address to the 
people and to memorialize Congress, and a few months 
later Calhoon made his report in the Senate upon the 
memorial.^ This was about the onlr immediate result 

m 

of the conventioD. though it may be proper to mention 
that the subject of the warehousiuc system discussed at 
3Ieinrihis was embodied in the tariff lesri slat ion of 1S46. 

Some Westerners were not satisfied with the outcome 
of the meeting, and they held another convention at 
Chicago to favor particularly the project of a canal : and 
that convention was one of the marks of the diversion 
of trade of the upper Mississippi valley from Xew 
Orleans to Xcw York and other Eastern cities. 

SuVisequently railroad conventions were held at St. 
Louis. Memphis, Bristol. New Orleans, and other cities. 
At one held in 'Sew Orleans in January, 1852, between 
six hundred and eight hundred delegates were present, 
from Louisiana, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alar 
bama, Florida, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, 

Mn it he contended that the reasons which influenced the 
framers of th<f Constitution to dele^te to Congress the power to 
regulate commerce among the States were then as applicable to 
the States l>ordering on the Mississippi and its great tributaries 
as thejr were to those bordering on the Atlantic. 
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and Georgia. Among the plans broached was the con- 
struction of a railroad from Washington to New Orleans. 
At St. Louis and Memphis, in 184H, had been advocated 
the construction of a railroad from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, and the Bristol convention appointed a com- 
missioner to visit Europe in the interest of direct trade. 

Other gatherings of a more limited character were the 
Virginia Mercantile Convention of 1851, the Virginia 
Internal Improvement Convention of 1852, the agricul- 
tural bodies at Macon in 1852 and at Cohinibia in 1H64, 
the meetings of the cotton planters at Macon in 1851, 
at Montgomery in 1853, and at Nashville in 1859, and 
the Tobacco Convention at Richmond in 1857. These 
represented particular interests of the South, and cannot 
be classed with the Memphis Convention, or with the an- 
nual conventions held during the decade preceding war. 

Interest in the latter was undoubtedly lieightened by 
the circumstances of the time. Indirectly they were the 
outcome of the political compromises of 1850, compro- 
mises that satisfied none of the parties to them. In 
response to a feeling that the South should take steps to 
maintain its position in the I'nion and improve it, the 
questions brought at tirst l;)efore them were of a prac- 
tical nature, dealing with comnterce, manufactures, and 
education. Theory and politics crept later into the de- 
bates ; and finally, as the border States failed to send 
lelegates, the South Carolinian, Georgian, and Missisaip- 
pian dominated over a body that harl come to represent, 
not the slave States, not the great South and West, but 
the cotton States alone, and not even a united sentiment 
there. 

De Bow made in his magazine, in June, 1851, an em- 
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phatio appeal for Southern conventions to take action 
for the defence of the policy and the institutions of tha 
South. Many other men shared Oe Bow's opinion ; and 
in Decemher, 1852, with Wm. C- Dawson, of Georgia, 
president, there assembled in Baltimore the first of a 
i of conventions that met regularly until South 
Carolina gave the signal for war, The only Southern 
States not sending delegates were Delaware, Atkausafl, 
and Texas; and though some delegates thought that 
Maryland had been chiefly benefited by the gathering, 
in the advocacy of a line of steamahipa between Balti- 
i and Liverpool, the resolutions favoring means oC 
intercommunication in the South, South-west, and Wes^ 
and the encouragement by the United States of a steam- 
ship line to the Amazon, were of equal importance to 
the whole South. 

The body that adjourned to meet in June, 1853, at 
Memphis, liecame, in fact, a permanent institution, known 
as the Southern Convention, the Southern and Westent 
Convention, or the Southern Commercial ConventioiL*| 
It recorded rather than influenced the opinions held 
the dominajit element of the extreme South; and ti 
explains, perhaps, the comparative failure of its meet- 
ings to have any effect upon the industrial and commer^ 
cial conditions. 

For a time material topics preponderated over those 
origiufiting in the conflicts at Washington among men 
who lived, and moved, and had their being io politics. 

' Its other sessions were at CharleaLon Ln April, IBM, Niw 
Orleans In Jaouttry, iSuh, Richmond lu Ft^brusry. 1^0, Savao&ah 
in December, leM, KnoxviMe in August, 1827, Muntgomerj 1b 
lilajr, 1B58, and Vicksburg in Majr, 1859. 
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At Memphis the discusMons were principally upon the 
subjects of a railroad f I'om the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
the passage of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the free 
navigation of the Amazon, the encourage ment of South- 
em education by the employment of native teachers, the 
establishment of a home press and normal achoots, and 
the use of text-books written by local authors, and of 
the improvement of the Mississippt and the harboi-s of 
Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile. 

With additions or other modifications these measures 
were under consideration for several years ; but few, if 
any, were aided to accomplishment Captain Albert 
Pike was one of the most ardent pleaders for a Pacific 
railroac], and from 1854 to 1859 a route near the thirty- 
second degree of longitude was favored. Pike insisted 
that it was useless to expect Congi'ess to build the road, 
and that the South should undertake the work. If Con- 
gress did build it, he said, a northern route would be 
selected, and the South would have to pij for it. He 
proposed that the Southern States should confederate 
for the purpose in a legal union, deling as independent 
States, negotiating, if need be, with Mexico, asking no 
favors of the North, and telling the general government 
that if it wished the mails to be carried over the road it 
should pay for the privilege. 

N. D. Coleman of Mississippi opposed Pike's scheme 
as savoring of politics, and T, A, Marshall of the same 
State said that Mississippi would not consent to be 
taxed for a road built one thousand miles west of its 
borders. Though the Southern States, he argued, had 
one general interest, they also hail separate ones, and 
could not be brought into united iu.'tion within tea or 
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twelTC jean. Pike renewed his efforts at Sew 
contending that it was the daty of the general gorem- 
ment to aid the project by land grants, and by using the 
road for transporting the mails, troope, and monitions 
of war ; and at Sarannah his snggeations were adopted. 

Lieutenant Maury was one of the leaders in the effort 
to seeore fre« navigation of the Amazon, and he was 
prepared with facts to prave its advantages. He said 
that the monarchical party in Brazil were opposed to 
progress, but that the republicans were in favor of the 
scheme. But James Lyons of Virginia viewed the plan 
as " daring, outright filibustering npon a neighboring 
nation." ' 

The filibustering spirit, however, was occasionally 
manifested by individual delegates. One thought that 
the acquisition of Cuba was essentially necessary to the 
protection of commerce and the security of the Southern 
coast ; another would have mapped ont work for diplo- 
mats by having the United States oppose interference 
on the part of European nations with the relations of 
master and servant in Cuba; but no disposition was 
shown by the convention as a body to encourage this 
spirit at the time. 

In regard to Nicaragua, however, there was a different 
tale. At Savannah was expressed the sympathy of the 
convention "with the efforts to introduce civilization 
into the States of Central America, and to develop these 
rich and productive regions by the introduction of slave 
labor," ' A resolution indorsing Walker and the intro> 
ducliou of slavery into Nicaragua was opposed at Knox- 
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vUle; but Walker and the Irish patriot, Joon Mitchell. 
were welcomed to the Montgomery Convention ; and 
Perey Walker of Alabama offered a resolution criticising 
the acta of the Federal government in interfering with 
the enterprise of Walker and his following in Nicaragua, 
and stating that if persisted in they would dissolve the 
Union. A motion to lay this on the table was lost by 
a vote of 23 to 39 ; Virginia's 15, South Carolina's 8, 
being for it; and Alabama's 9, Louisiana's 6, Georgia's 
10, Mississippi's 7, Texas' 4, and Florida's 3 being 
against it. After debate, and the elision of the clause 
referring to disunion, the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. Its conclusion was that, " we believe that the 
people of the Southern States, not only entirely repudi- 
ate these wrongs to their former countrymen, but also 
regard them as indirect insults to themselves; and we 
accordingly warn the Federal government that a further 
persistence in such acts will render the government 
odious to the people of the States and contemptible to 
foreign nations." * 

8y that time the convention bad wandered consider- 
ably from the lines in which the practical minds of the 
earlier delegates had expected it to move. Their diffi- 
culties were very great. Harbor improvements were 
broHght to the attention of the convention at Charleston ; 
and Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
delegates opposed the idea of the general government's 
making them. Amendments were offered by C. C. Clay 
of Alabama, and T. J. Kirkpatrick of Virginia, designed 
to meet constitutional objections ; but the talk developed 
the fact of the im]>ossibiIity for party men present to 
' Dr Woui-a Rcrlrw, siiv. 903. 
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escape political influences, and a Georgia Whig appealed 
to the delegates to avoid topics which would waste time 
and cause dissension at a time when pea(;e and harmony 
were needed for the welfare of the South, Even when 
government aid to steamship lines was proposed, an 
attempt was mode to commit the convention to opposi- 
tion to Federal bounties. 

However sincere the delegates may have been in their 
desire to avoid politics, it was natural for the tarifE to 
come to the front at Charleston, and for its considera- 
tion to turn upon the particular item mentioned by Cal- 
houn in Memphis nine years previously. A motion to 
ask for a remission of duties on railroad iron waa 
amended by substituting the word " reduction " for "re- 
mission," with Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia ia the affirmative, and Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Texas in the negative. A proposed 
substitute, providing for a suspension of duties for four 
years, and a drawback in consideration of carrying the 
mails ou the railroads, was lost ; and the motion as 
amended was adopted, with Maryland and Missouri 
opposing. Reciprocity with Great Britain at reduced 
rates was also favored. 

Resolutions were adopted nest year recommending a 
specific duty upon sugar and the abolition of duties on 
railroad iron; and Isaac K. Morse of Louisiana wanted 
representatives to inquire into the expediency of abol- 
ishing the tariff and substituting for it a direct tas, his 
idea containing the germ of an income tax. Nothing 
was done with this suggestion, but it was a wedge that 
opened the way for action upon the subject of " absolute 
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free trade and moderate direct taxation." Sueli a prop- 
osition was at first tabled by the votes of Alabama, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Florida, against those of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana ; but upon reconsideration a special committee 
to report at the next convention was appointed as fol- 
lows; John A. Calhoun of South Carolina, Simpson 
Fouchet of Georgia, William L, Yancey of Alabama, 
John A, Quitman of Mississippi, William Carne of 
Florida, Pierre SoulS of Louisiana, Hugh McLeod of 
Texas, Thomas L, Clingman of North Carolina, fieale 
H. Richardson of Maryland, James A. Seddon of Vir- 
ginia, D, A. Atchison of MisBouri, R. W. Johnson of 
Arkansas, A. V. Brown of TennesBee, and James A. 
Bayard of Delaware. 

No report appears to have been made; but taxation 
was discussed, and the debate naturally turned upoa 
slavery. Opposition to the tax was based upon the fear 
that it would give the general government power to le- 
gislate upon slave property. To this came the answer, 
that as the North did not regard slaves as property, 
they probably would not be taxed. It was urged that a 
direct tax would no doubt transfer in a few years mil- 
lions of dollars from the North to the South; and a 
Georgian said tliat there was a party in state tliat had 
gained power by opposing the tariff, and now was sup- 
porting it because the people could be cheated into pay- 
ing taxes under it. Horace Maynard, a congressman 
elect of Tennessee, who believed in the theory that the 
foreign producer and not the consumer paid the tariff 
tax, thought that an indirect tax was more favorable for 
the South, because slaves used articles not taxed. Bat 
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free tra<le and moderate direct taxation.'' Suuh. a prop- 
osition was at first tabled by the votes of Alabama, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, TennesBee, and 
Florida, against those of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana ; but upon reconsideration a special eommittee 
to report at the next convention was appointed as fol- 
lows: John A. Calhoun of South Carolina, Simpson 
Fouchet of Georgia, William L. Yancey of Alabama, 
John A, Quitman of Mississippi, William Came of 
Florida, Pieri'e Soul^ of Louisiana, Hugh MeLeod of 
Texas, Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina, Beale 
H. Eichardson of Maryland, James A. Seddon of Vir- 
ginia, D, A. Atchison of Missouri, R. W. Johnson of 
Arkansas, A. V, Brown of Tennessee, and James A. 
Bayard of Delaware, 

No report appears to have been made; but taxation 
was discussed, aud the debate naturally turned upon 
slavery. Opposition to the tax was based upon the fear 
that it would give the general government power to le- 
gislate upon slave property. To this came the answer, 
that as the North did not regard slaves as property, 
they probably would not be taxed. It was urged that a 
direct tax would no doubt transfer in a few years mil- 
lions of dollars from the North to the South ; and a 
Georgian said that there was a party in state that had 
gained power by opposing the tariff, and now was sup- 
porting it because the people could be cheated into pay- 
ing taxes under it Horace Maynard, a congressman 
elect of Tennessee, who Ix-Heved in the theory that the 
foreign producer aud not the consumer paid the tarifE 
tax, thought that an indirect tax was more favorable for 
the South, because slaves used articles not taxed. But 
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war if necpasary for their enforce men I, llieii I for one 
will cease to be an American citizen, and yon may raisA 
your banner of secession, and I will Ije found fi{;hting 
under it." > The great applause thai (greeted these 
words cannot be regarded as evidence of disloyalty, 
though the use of the word " secesBion " may have been 
heralded as treasonable by a class that a few years 
later were denouncing the Constitution because it did 
not square with ideas not influential at the time of its 
adoption. 

But in 1854 the leaders in the convention were in- 
dined to keep such topics in the background. When 
Nelson Tift of Georgia proposed that a special commiu 
tee should be appointed to report simple, practicable, 
and constitutional means for defending and securing the 
rights of the South in the Union, General Tilghman of 
Maryland contended that such a resolution was foreign 
to the purposes of the convention ; and it was referred to 
the committee on business. Tift, however, managed to 
report from the committee on resolutions that the States 
had, by virtue of powers not delegated by the Con- 
Btitution to the genenil government, the means which 
he believed would " avert in all time that dreadful e^ 
tastrophe, disunion, and teach the enemies of the Con- 
stitution, and the usurpers of the rights of States, by the 
potent argument of interest as well as justice, that their 
Bchemts of wrong cannot be prosecuted with impunity." ■ 

As president of the Richmond convention, General 

Tilghman had an opportunity to express his belief in 

the Union; and he told the delegates that the highest 

■ Dc Boic't Review, xvU. 502. 

* Ibid., 3ee. 
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interests of the Soutli 
Constitution and the i: 
would be time enougl 
alternative remained. 
brief session, though ' 



were -'to he found in the Federal 
itegrity of the Union," and that it 
to talk of dissolution when no 
At the banquet that followed the 
Hail Columbia" was played by 
the band, the toasts included "The District of Colum- 
bia, the battle-ground for Southern institutions/' and 
" If driven to separation, the Southern Republic bounded 
on the north by Mason and Dixon's line, and on the 
sonth by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, including Cuba 
and all the other islands upon the southern shore, which 
threaten Africanization.'' 

As the convention moved among the slave States, 
the talk of separation grew, though the cry was still 
for conservation of Southern institutions within the 
Union. The results of the campaign of 1856 had their 
weight in the Savannah meeting; and James Lyons of 
Virginia, the president, predicted the day when the 
South would need all its power to preserve its rights. 
Still he denied that they had gathered to dissolve the 
Union, as had been charged, but said that they were to 
to consider what they could do " to make the Union one 
of the whole country. The South asked, he added, for 
justice and for equality, and would snbmit to nothing 
else. In spite of his generally conservative words, how- 
ever, certain resolutions were adopted, which could only 
increase the agitation vigorously waged in both sections. 

A recommendation of migration of Southerners to Kan- 
sas, to balance that encouragedby immigrant aid societies 
in the North could not be considered disloyal ; and 
self -protection rather than aggression was the spirit 
that animated the desire to have the national military 
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resources in the South equal to those in the rest of the 
country, whatever ulterior motive may have aeemed 
to lurk iu one of the resolutions. This one requested 
Southern members of Congi'css to inquire "whether 
their respective States and the South a^ a whole have 
received their full quota of arms distributable tinder the 
acts of Congress ; and also whether there is placed with- 
in their limits iu the arsenals of the United States, their 
fuU proportion of arms of every kind, and all the muin- 
tions of war, camp, and other equipage of the United 
States, wherewith troops of all kinds may be equipped 
on emergency ; and if either be found not to he the ease, 
to urge immediate action as may be needed," to place 
the South in this respect upon a footing of equality with 
other sections,"' 

CongresBmen were also requested to collect informal 
tion about the most efficient means for protecting the 
coasts and harbors against war-vessels, and to insist that 
all the important i>orts of the seaboard and gulf States 
be kept supplied with the most improved means and 
armament for prompt and effective defence. Arsenals 
and gun-foundries were also recommended. This reso- 
lution had, undoubtedly, a war-like tinge, but it did not 
contenj]date hostility to the general government. It 
was based upon apprehensions of attacks supported, if 
not inspired, by a sentiment that later saw nothing but 
heroism in the plan of John Brown and his assooiaies 
and backers. 

Parts of two days were espended in Knoxville in a dis- 
pute showing hostility to one element in the North, but 
hardly characteristic of tlie feelings of the convention. 
1 De Hotn't lleriev^. xxii. 101. 
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When a resolutioD was offered inviting to seats in the 
convention all editors and reporters friendly to the 
objectsof the gathering, a Virginian moved to lay it on 
the table. He was opposed, he said, to paying the rep- 
resentatives of the Northern press the compliment of 
placing them on the same footing as Southern reporters. 
The subject was presented in various forms, McRae of 
Mississippi, being opposed to shackling the press; Yan- 
cey of Georgia replying that it grated harshly on his 
ear " to bear a delegate from the gallant State of Mis- 
sissippi favor extension of civilities to a Black Kepubli- 
can editor ; " and Brownlow of Tennessee expressing a 
willingness to allow a reporter for his Satanic majesty 
to attend if he so desired. Finally the convention re- 
solved to make no formal distinction. But the incident 
was expressive of the fermentation of opinion ; and 
there was, consequently, nothing remarkable in the 
somewhat contradictory address calling the Vicksburg 
convention, and signed by James Lyons of Virginia, T. 
B. Betliea of Alabama, W. M. Churchill of Tennessee, 
B. C. Yanuey of Georgia, and W. W. Boyce of South 
Carolina. This asserted that the convention would not 
consider the question of disunion or any question tend- 
ing to produce that result. But while it expressed a 
wish to perpetuate the Union, it hinted at the probability 
of the South 'a being compelled at no distant day to as- 
sert its political independence, and set forth the alterna- 
tives, withdrawal from an association that no longer 
recognised the original compact as the rule of govern- 
ment so aa to become independent "persecutors and 
oppressors," or " submission to an oppressive and iniqui- 
tous majority," which meant "ruin, disgrace, bondage." 
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By that time some of the leading sp^ftkers 
rentioD bad takrn mich positions that eTen Sonthenwn 
had Dot foil confidence in H; aod when it m«t in 1859, 
in Tickalmig, the people of that town vieired it with 
distimt, and, as one of its promoters wrote, ■'seemed 
disposed to keep at a safe distance from its infected dis- 
trictfi." " Some of them," he added, ^< had sniffed 'trea- 
son in the tainted air ; ' and our friend Governor Foote 
was glad to meet with it, and struggle with it, in its own 
naked deformity." • 

Such a feeling in such a city was not without foondar 
tioD- It was excited, not by the acts of the convention 
in the past, but by the growth of infiuence of members 
who would stop at nothing in their advocacy of slavery. 
There was a certain degree of logic in their contention 
for the revival of the slave-trade ; but their premises 
were not sound, and their arguments were not of a kind 
to stunt the growth in the North of an anti-slavery feel- 
ing, or to enlarge in the free States the power of a 
party that, through fortuitous circumstances, bad be- 
come identified, in the minds of some, with slavery. 

At the New Orleans convention, the subject of the 
slave-trade was interjected by a Louisianian in a reso- 
lutiou recommendiug tliat senators and representatives 
should endeavor lo pass a bill for the repeal of all laws 
suppressing the slave-trade, upon the grounds " that 
African slavery is an institutiou clearly sanctioned by 
the volume of inspiration, that it is the only conservar 
tive power of the South and of the Union, and that it 
constitutes the best state of society, where the African 
and Caucasian races are compelled to dwell together in 
> I>t Jtuw's ficcVir. xxvii. 115. 
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the same commuiiity." ' No enthusiasm was shown 
over this suggestiou; and when J. H. Gibbon, of North 
Carolina, interrupted a business debate at Richmond 
with a diacnssiou of slavery, the subject was postponed 
until the next meeting. 

At that time \V. B. Goulden, of Georgia, proposed 
that all laws against the slave-trade should be repealed. 
This motion was laid upon the table hy a decided vote ; 
and an effort to raise it was lost by a vote of 67 to 18, 
South Carolina and Texas voting in the affirmative, 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Florida in the negative, and Tennessee 
being divided. 

Then was suggested a committee to report upon the 
condition and the prospects of slavery, and upon the 
propriety of reo]>ening the traffic. This was rejected 
by a vote of 61 to 2-1 ; the whole vote of Tennessee being 
cast against it, and Louisiana voting with South Caro- 
lina and Texas for it Other attempts to place the con- 
vention on record in one way or another were ma^le in 
vain ; and the table received the resolution that a refusal 
to consider the subject was "not prompted hy any 
shrinking doubt of the jristice of our cause, or any 
unmanly fear of looking those facts in the face."* 

Within a year the sentiment ha4 so changed that it 
was decided to have a committee to report on the mat- 
ter at the Montgomery convention. L. W. Spratt, of 
South Carolina, presented the report, wliich, after a long 
debate, was onlered to he printed. The resolutions ap- 
pended to it aaserieii that slavery was right, that there 
' De Brno's Renitio, xviii. 828. 
» Ibid., XKil. 95. 
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was no wrong in the natural meaiia to its formation, 
advised that a committee consider the metliod by which 
it might be reo]>ene<i. These were revived at the Vicka- 
burg convention. That bo<ly sat for five days, and 
devoted four of them to the consideration of the slave- 
trade, with the result of the passage of a resolution, 
"That all laws, State and Federal, prohibiting the Afri- 
can slave-trade ought to be repealed." • 

Such was the result of an agitation of three years; 
and the discussions leading to it, while by no means 
representing the views of a majority of the Southera 
people, illustrate the theories of a class that vould best- I 
tate at nothing to carry their point. I 

Arguments in favor of the slave-trade were of Tarioui 
forms. It was contended that the drains from Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri by the domestic 
slave-trade were changing tliem to free States. If tha 
labor supply there was not replenished from A&ica, it 

' De Bnto'H IterUa. mvi. 713. The voto on this rrsolntiqa 
was as tollon's : Ayca, Alabama 9, Arkansas 4, Soutli Carolina 4, 
Louisiana 0, Texas 4, Georgia 10. Misslaaippl 7, total 44 j Noea, 
South Carolina 4, Tennessee 13, Florida 3, total 1(1. 

A resolution in favor of the abrogation of the treaty with GrcAt 
Britain for the suppression of the slnve-trade was also pasaod. 
Two years before. E. B. Bryan of South Carolina had iDLrotluecd 
a resolution for the annulment of the eighth article of the treaty 
of 1842 providing for a squaiiron on the coast of Africa. A tno- 
lioD to table Ibis was lost by a vole of 42 to OL', Kentnclty, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and Maryland being opposed by Alabamki 
Arkanaas. Florida, Geoi^ia, Virginia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana; and it was ailopied by the following vote : Afc«, 
Arkansas 4, Georgia 10, Mississippi 7. Louisiana 0, Alabama B, 
Maryland 4, Virginia 15, Florida 3. South Carolina S, toUl 60; 
Noes, Ten ncasec 12, North Carolina 10, and Maryland 4, total 30^ 
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would come from Europe, and take the local government 
from the hands of the original population. With clieap 
negroes at hand, the hostile legislation of Congress 
could be set at defiance. After supplying the States, 
the black population would overflow into the Territories, 
and nothing could control its natural expansion. The 
rival system of free labor at the North, founded upon 
the labor of Europe and supplied by it, would not bo 
able to compete with well-trained African levies. 

In the Montgomery report of Spratt, the reasons ad- 
vanced were, that there was no distinction between the 
domestic and the foreign trade, and that the position of 
Delaware and Maryland was becoming more and more 
equivocal. The slave-trade would give the South politi- 
cal power; as for every five slaves that were brought in, 
would be acquired the right for three more persons to 
be represented in Congress. More slave States were ne- 
cessary ; and experience had proved that, without slaves, 
no more slave territory coidd be had. The value of 
land would be increased, and the cheaper form of slave 
labor would not come into competition with the slaves 
already owned. The change might reduce the price of 
cotton, but that was desirable. 

lu Tennessee, Georgia. Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, it was moreover contended, there were i 
large class of persons compelled to work for themselves, 
who realized that there was a difference between labor 
and slave labor. A greater supply of slaves would 
enable all to become slaveholders; and thus all the 
ruling class would lie brought up to the pame social 
standing, and the "odious distinction" between slave- 
holders and uun-slavehulders woidd be abolished. 
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It was not «ise for negroes to be empIoTed in the 
mecbanic uts, as tb« oecessarr instruction and accom- 
plishmentB voold tend to the fomentation of discontent, 
and the slares would come into competition with white 
meehanics. The cnise of TiTginia's domestic economv 
was the excess of household labor. He saw little 
difference between redncing the value of slares one- 
half or one-third and freeing them. Friends at the 
North, as well as the Northern wing of the Democratic 
party, were to be considered ; and, besides, he was not 
prepared to throw the ganutlet into the face of Chris- 
tendom. 

The proposition was nothing bnt a proposition to 
dissolve the Union, he oontinned, because it could not 
Iw adopted while the Union lasted ; and Virginia was 
unwilling to rest the perpetuity of the Union upon such 
an issue aa that of kidnapping cannibals upon the coast 
of Congo. 
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" If you intend dissolution," he said, ■■ declare it 
boldly and manfully." 

This provoked applause ; and John A. Jones, of 
Georgia, asked, " Will the gentleman go, go now, to- 
day, for a diaaolutiou of the Union ? " 

" I atu not going to take a position outside of the 
Union," was Pryor'a reply, "until I can go with a 
united South. Give me a case of oppression and tyr- 
anny auiEcient to justify dissolution of the Union, and 
give me a united South,, and then I am willing to go 
out of the Union." 

Again there was applause ; and Jones could say noth- 
ing but, " If the gentleman waits for an undivided South, 
he never will go out of the Uniou."' 

In reply to Pryor's argument, Spratt intimated that 
it waS not true that non-slaveholders were friendly to 
slaveholders; and he said that in the large Southern 
cities negro draymen had disappeared before the poor 
whites. He did not want slave labor to come into com- 
petition with free labor. 

Pryor had alluded to the remark of W. L, Yancey of 
Alabama, that the Democratic, party was the only liga- 
ment binding the North and the South. Yancey said 
that the Northern Democrats had been elevated far 
above the Southerners, who had been beckoned to the 
lowest seats at the government table. lie was ready to 
" shed his heart's blood " in defence of Southern rights, 
against the Union as it was. " A man who knew no 
North, South, East, or West," he added, " but was for 
the Uniou, was for the spoils, without refereace to the 
rights of the people," 

' De Bow'a Weuine, Kxiv. 571), 583. 
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Mg wpsB tic giin'i iiBwti of dw ScmAob 
8Mc* to oD a w w t iBo to dense nfcgonds far the 
Soatfa in the ITaaoa, ot dee to go mt <rf it 

Taae«7 traced to VirgtoU tlie eoneeptiaa of 1007, of 
tbe >d«a of sbolitiaa. " Thookaa JHTersoB,'* ke said, 
"fresh fnnn the freot Seld of the rVenrh rerolntHni, 
where ibe ideas oi liberty had ran into vhat we now 
esB red repahltcaniam, the idea that the black was eqnal 
to tbe white man, ipread that idea in Virginia, and from 
bin it was transmitted from father to son, and eren in 
Virginia ia not quite uprooted." ' 

Socb Mtatements were specious, but they were not 
correct; and they were not calculated to prevent Vir- 
ginia from folluwing tbe example of Delaware, that had 
not of lat^ aent delegates to tbe convention becaose of 
the coldness and distrust with which they were met; 
or to revivp the flagging interest of Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, tlmt had ap^iarently come to understand the 
intent of the hot-beads who had gained tbe mastery of 
the oonventiiin. 

The liorder States were not the only ones where judg- 
ment otill Kwiiyed the niiml. Robert G. Scott, of Alar 
bama, did not want the South to espouse as a cause of 
complaint ami resistance anything that would divide it. 
The African slave-trade he considered a side issue. For 
eif[htet!n niuntbs the <iuestion had lieen before the people, 
and not a single primary meeting bad indorsed it. In 
only onn Icgixlature bad it been discussed to the extent 
of the presentation of majority and minority reports, 
Another Alabamian was not prepared for dissolution 
1 I>r /lout's Hffrinr, xxlv, 584. 
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of the Uiiion upon mere abstractioDS, and questions of 
doubtful policy. "If we would bring the government 
to the right track," he said, " aud preserve the integrity 
of the Constitution, [we ought] to remain in the Union 
and preserve our rights there." ' 

A Virginian pointed to the great need of the South 
for unity and harmony in eouucil ; and Yancey of Alar 
baina said that the South was not even united upon the 
question whether it was justified in breaking the bonds 
of the Uuiou, upon the grounds that its rights had been 
too much trampled. 

In studying these portions of the debates, one will 
observe that questions of policy and politics, rathei 
than of economics, were of moat importance to the del- 
egates. But there were some who viewed the matter 
from an entirely different standpoint, They were con- 
cerned with the subject of the morality of the slave- 
trade, and upon conscientious grounds resisted the efforts 
to reopen it. Li reply to taunts about the absurdity of 
defending slavery and opposing the slave-trade, the dis- 
tinction between the two positions was detined. Albert 
Pike said that he regarded the slave-trade and slavery 
aa fat apart as vice and virtue ; and he did not believe 
there was a slaveholder in the convention who woidd 
not be glad to think that in the future every man tit to 
be free would be free. To embark in the slave-trade 
would, he thought, make them accoiaplices in barbarous 
warfare in Africa. 

Andrew Hunter of Virginia said that the i 

dation of Governor Adams of South Carolina favoring 

a reopening of the slave-trade had come "like a thun- 

1 De nov!'» Rerko}, miv. QUI. 
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der-clap on a calm day upon a large portion at least of 
the South ; ■' and B. H. Eichardsou of Marylanil, while 
conceding that it was a commercial matter, said that 
the middle of the nineteenth century was not ready 
for such commerce. J. A. Calhoun derided "the sickly 
sentimentality " over the horrors of the African trade, 
which he thought were greater when it was carried 
on surreptitiously than if it were open and free. He 
saw no difference between the sale of a slave from 
Virginia to another State and the foreign slave-trade, 
and he believed the latter to be necessary as a counter- 
poise to the influx of labor brought from abroad into 
Northern States. 

On the same line W. B. Goulden, of Georgia, argued 
that it was worse to take a slave from Virginia, separating 
him, a Christian man, from his family and associations, 
than to bring one from heathenism in Africa to Chris- 
tianity in America ; and in nine eases out of ten saving 
him from the vengeance of his captors. He, too, wanted 
slaves to be so cheap that the possession of at least one 
by every man in the South might prevent "an antag- 
onism between slavery and labor, like that between 
capital and labor in the North ; " and R. B. Baker, of 
Alabama, desired that the poor whites might be pre- 
served from the menial offices they would have to fill 
were it not for slaves. 

Expediency prevailed for a time, though a resolution, 
declaring that It would be inexpedient for any State 
or its citizens while in the Union to attempt to reopen 
the slave-trade, was laid on the table at Montgomery, 
It was cast to the winds, however, when Vickaburg was 
reached. There Spnitt renewed the agitation, and along 
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with it the questiou of dismiioa was more openly de- 
bated. It had alreaily been asserted that the election 
of a Kepublican to the Presidency would result in the 
subversion of the government, and that the end would 
then have come. In that event the people of the South 
would not wait for his inauguration. A willingness to 
go with the South on that issue, even if the election 
were had under the form of law and the Constitution, 
was expressed by W. L. Yancey, but he added that the 
issue was " an inferior one ; and when, if they should 
not succeed, and he was asked why judgment of death 
should not be pronounced against hira for treason, he 
could not, as he could have done upon present issues, 
raise his eyes to Heaven and say that he was guiltless 
of wrong against the Constitution and the laws of the 
country."' This cause, which had been in the ait 
since 1856, was formally introduced, though unsucceaa- 
fully, in the Vioksburg convention, in a resolution sub- 
mitted by J. J. McRae, of Mississippi, to the effect that 
the election of a President by the Republican party in 
1860, by a sectional majority, " will be a virtual dissolu- 
tion of the compact of the existing Union of the States ; 
and in that event this convention recommends to the 
people of the slaveholding States to meet immediately 
in convention, to determine the mode and measure of 
upholding the constitutional government as it at present 
exists, by preventing the installation into office of a 
Republican President and the inauguration of the Re- 
publican party in power ; or, failing in that, to resolve 
the slaveholding States into a separate, independent ' 
organization, with such constitutional form of govem- 
' Be Boio'i flerfErf, eUv. UOO, 
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meiit as will best secure tlieir safety, their honor, theit 
rights, aud institutions, and make them a power of the 
earth." * 

But the slave-trade discussion overshadowed eveiy- 
thing else. In liis final argument Spratt denied tha 
theory of the equality i>f men, and marked ont the line 
for disunion. "The step to be taken," said he, "must 
first be taken by a single State. To be so taken, A 
majority of some single State must favor it. . , . We 
stand committed to the South, but we stand more vitally 
committed to the cause of slavery. It is to be (loubt«d 
wliether the South have any cause apart from the insti- 
tution which affects lier. It is to be doubted whether, 
without the differences in social constitutions which 
affect the sections, North and South, there would be any 
sections, North and South, to wage a contest ; and it is 
by no means certain that the cause of slavery would 
find its find triumph in an act of dissolution." Witltl 
hireling labor, he argued, came the form and spirit of j 
democracy; and there was already a contest with de- 
mocracy in the States, the cities, and the institutioiis <rf 
the South. 

" And must we, therefore," he asked, " take for law 
whatever may be the will of Congress ? If this ineasore 
be approved of this convention, and, through thia con- 
vention, of the South, it will be clothed in all Uie sauty 
tions that Southern men will ever want for its adoption. . 

■ De Bnie'i Recinr, xxril. S5. Tlie principles of Ch« S*- 
publkan party were deflneil as ogiposltion to African slavei;, to 
the estenilon of the Institution to the. Territories, anil to the i 
BlaT»4Twle betnrwn the States ; and ailvocacy of abolition «C 
aUreiy In the District of Columbia anil on government pro^ 
erty, and general cQian<;l[ialion as a coDcliuilon. 
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Approved by Southern sentiment, it will be little matteT 
what may be the course of Congress.'' ' 

H. S. Foote, who considered that the doctrines of 
Spratt'a resolutiona, if put into practice, would lead 
to treason and disunion, deuouiiced their author as 
encouraging lawbreakiug. and annotinc&l that such a 
scheme, advanced upon the eve of a presidential con- 
test, would end in the concentration of the energies of 
the whole North for the overthrow of the South. He 
was convinced that nine-tentSis of the people of South 
Carolina would oppose disunion u])on any such issue as 
the reopening of the slave-trade. ■' A nobler population 
does not exist,'' said he, " than the population of South 
Carolina. A more gallant, upright, and patriotic State 
is not to be found in the Union. But she has always 
been pestered with demagogues, especially of late times, 
since the great men of the old times passed away." ' 

Walker Brooke, of Mississippi, viewed the measure 
as fraught with ruin to the South ; and he asserted that 
the constitutionality of the laws against the slave-trade 
had never been doubted by any intelligent mind until 
within two or three years, when it had been found con- 
venient to make such a suggestion "to excuse certain 
juries for acting in violation of their oaths." 

Then Isaac N. Davis, of Mississippi, brought the ques- 
tion of State rights into the controversy. "The doc- 
trine of Stat« rights," he said, " properly understood, 
is the great pabulum of our whole system, the sheet- 
anchor of our prosperity, and the substratum upon 
which the pillars of our safety rest. Here we have a 

' De Bow's Retieic, xxvii. 207, 212. 
" Ptid., 211. 
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tan^ble, a practical, and a home issue affecting 
right*."' 

Spratt*a resolntions were not adopted ; but the spirit 
of them was embodied in the resolution which was 
adopted, in spite of a minority report contending that 
the Bohetne yeas Utopian, especially since " a majority 
of the Southern States have re^nacted equally stringent 
laws on this subject" 

J. M. Partridge, of Mississippi, protested against the 
action of the convention. He was interrupted in his 
speech by the chairman, wbo said that his language was 
disrespectful and indecorous. An appeal was taken 
from this act o* the cJiairman, but was not sustained; 
and Partridge and Foote, resigning their seats, issued, 
with R. E. Crane, J. Regan, R. II. Crump, A Burwell, 
Walker Brooke, E. Emanuel, and G. V, Moody, a formal 
protest. This was deemed too disrespectful to be en- 
tered upon the minutes of the convention, but it was 
one of the evidences of a lack of unity in that body. 

The protesters opposed the slave-trade resolution be- 
cause it did not, in their opinion, embody the sentiment 
of the people of eight Southern States represented, inas- 
much as on the statute books of at least teu States were 
laws, many passed within the last ten years, prohibiting 
the introduction of Africa:! slaves; because the dele- 
gates did not represent the wishes of the people of the 
States; because the resolution was impolitic as affect- 
ing the interests of such States as Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and North Carolina, which were represented; 
because it owed its origin to influences hostile to the 
peace and prosperity of the Union, being antagonistio 
' De liMB'g KerictP, xxvii. 4(18. 
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to the Constitution and laws, and sustained mainly by 
avowed disunionists ; and, finally, because it could ac- 
complish no practical good, but would awaken hostility 
in the North. 

In explanation of the fact that so much of the conven- 
tion's time was occupied in debate on such subjects, it 
must be understood that the great mass of topics was 
handled by a business committee, or by the committee on 
resolutions. Though the resolutions had little practical 
effect, they reflected prevailing ideas, and hence are valu- 
able. Those adopted were in the main suggestions for 
Congress, for the legislatures of the several States, or 
for the people as a whole. 

Congressional aid was asked for lines of steamships 
from Southern ports to South America, the West Indies, 
and Europe; to dig a ship-canal across Florida; to 
deepen Atchafalaya, Matagorda, and Galveston Bays and 
the inlets to other harbors; to improve the Red and 
Mississippi Rivers; to establish a navy-yard at New 
Orleans; to grant 2,000,000 acres to that city that it 
might be enabled to place itself in a sanitary condi- 
tion ; to give mail contracts to the Tehuantepec Railroad 
Company; to grant lands to railroads in the South and 
West; and to fortify Port Royal, S.C., Mobile, Ala., and 
other ports. The erection of the Territory of Arizona 
from a portion of the Gadsden purchase, and the exclu- 
sive control of the Tehuantepec route by the United 
States, were also urged upon Congress. 

To the States were left the encouragement of boys to 
go to sea, the bestowal of a bounty for direct importa- 
tions or the release of such goods from a license tax, 
the organization of quarantine, the aiding of the open- 
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ia$ of the Teboanlepec roDt« to the PaciGrc, the 
Ushmeni of schools f<» se^neo, the eDcotmgemeiit of 
local shipbuildiog, and the ezempdoD of aae alare or 

more from Uabili^ for debts. 

Capitalists wen called upon to extend railroad lines, 
to promote direct trade, and to divert part of their funds 
into mannfactores and mining. At Bichmand it was 
recommended that Southern manufactnrea he used when- 
ever they could be had upon as advantageous terms as 
Northern ones; that Southern institutions of leamiog be 
patronized j and that books published at the South be 
used in preference to Northern books, when they could 
be procured ; and that Southern pleasure resorts be 
more frequented. 

Committees were appointed to report upon a system 
of detective jMlice to be supported by planters and slave- 
holders; to rei>ort upon the manufacturing facilities and 
resources of the South, aud the capabilities and advan- 
tages of harbors; and to learn the vulue of goods not 
prodaoed in the South, but consumed there annually; 
the quantity purchased in the North and in Europe ; the 
public debt of each State owed to foreigners, to North- 
erners, and to Southerners, and the extent to which each 
State was tributary to the North in connection with 
the public debt; the duties upon imports, and other 
exx>enBeB incident to the purchase of goods in the 
North. 

The zeal manifested in preparing a report upon the 
slave-trade was not exerted to such a great extent in 
behiilf of these subjects, which, if properly studied and 
properly presented, might have deterred the South 
from the issue of separation, or, if practically applied 
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iipou the basis of earlier conditiona, might have re- 
the economic grievances uaderlying the whole 
dispute. 

Contrasted with the objects that the conrention might 
have acoomplished, the slave-trade resolution takes rank 
with the "vagaries and the impracticabilities" which 
failed 6f recognition. Though New Orleans had one of 
the smallest attendances, it W'as the occasion for the 
presentation of quite a number of these dreams. It waa 
projiosed by one man that the chambers of commerce 
and commission merchants should adopt regulations to 
end the practice of making advances to planters In an- 
ticipation of their crops. This pnictice he regarded as 
being at variance with safety in business transactions, 
and as tending to establish the relation of master and 
slave between the merchant and planter. He would 
have made it a penitentiary offence for the planter to 
ask for the advance or for the merchant to make it. 
The suggestion was also advanced that home merchants 
be patronized, and that foreign agents and factors ba 
excluded from the Southern chambers of commerce, 
and debarred from the purchase and sale of produce 
in thB South and Southwest. Resembling this was the 
one presented at Vicksburg, of n on- intercourse with 
Northern States thai should send emissai'ies among 
the slaves to render them discontented with their con- 
dition, to induce them to nm away, or to incite them to | 
insurrection. 

Not without warning did the conventions drift into 
the swift, easy-going current of impracticability, instead 
oE devoting their time and energies lo overcoming the 
difficulties, natural and artificial, that beset their see- 
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tion. Ag&in and again was the D^c^ssity for barmonjT 
emphasized ; and at Savannah the president, in ap«akiag 
of the poa&ible necessity for the South to employ all its 
powers, asked, " Is It to be expected, then, that in that 
view of the case we will sit down quietly and pennit 
our resources and means of power to waste, and waste, 
and waste away, until at last, when the moment foe 
action shall come, we shall have the misfurtone to 
find than we have overlooked, neglected, and slept upon 
all the means which we had at our disposal, and which 
we should have used to place us in a conditiou to protect 
and preserve that which every man in this assembly I 
am sure would protect as hia life, his honor, and happi- 
ness, and, above all, if it can be considered as such, the 
independence of the South equally with that of tha 
other portion of the Union." ' 

A short time before it had been stated that the con- 
ventions hail made their influence felt in the general 
development of the South, the extension of railroads, 
the enlargement and diversification of commerce, and 
tlie attraction and concentration of population. This 
statement was general in character, and was made in a 
call for a convention, two facts thut must be considered 
in estimating its weight. In this day it is difficult to 
decide whether action u^xin matters advocated in the 
convention was the result of the meetings, or whether 
the discussions were expressions of the tendencies that 
would have taken form without the intervention of reso- 
lutions and reports. On the other hand it may be asked 
whether the gatherings and the publication of their pro- 
ceedings were not actual hindrances to material develop- 
1 Df Boie'a Jietiew, ssU. 81. 
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ment of the Soutli. The facts o£ 1860 would Beein to 
squint toward an affirmative- answer. 

One of the most severe criticisms of the conventions 
ever published, as well as an excellent portrayal, though 
perhaps exaggerated, of the conditions rendering them 
futile as to practical results, appeared in a Virginia 
newspaper shortly before the delegates assembled in 
1858. " If the delegates to the Southern convention 
will take note of a few particulars on their way," was 
the comment, "perhaps they may find food for reflection 
more valuable than has hitherto been submitted in reso- 
lutions and manifestoes. 

" They will start in some stage or railroad coach made 
in the North ; an engine of Northern manufacture will 
take their train or boat along ; at every meal tliey will 
sit down on Yankee chairs to a Yankee table, spread 
with a Yankee cloth. With a Yankee spoon they will 
take from Yankee dishes sugar, salt, and coffee, which 
have paid tribute to Yankee trade, and with Yankee 
knives and forks they will put into their mouths the 
only thing Southern they will get on their trip. 

" At night they will pull off a pair of Yankee boota 
with a Yankee boot-jack, and throwing a lot of Yankee 
toggery on a Yankee chair, lie down to dream of South- 
ern independence in a Yankee bed, with not even a 
thread of cotton around them that has not gone through 
a Yankee liKim, or come out of a Yankee shop. 

" In the morning they will get up to fix themselves by 
a 12 X 14 Yankee looking-glass, with a Yankee brush 
and comb ; after perhaps washing off a little of the soil 
of the South from their faces with water drawn 
Yankee bucket, and put in a Yankee pitcher on a Yan-''' 
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kee wasbstand, the partner in honorable exile with a lot 
of Yankee wares that make ap the sum of the fiiroiture. 

" Think of these thiogB, gentlemen, and ask yourselves 
is there no remedy for this dependence ? Ask your- 
selves if there be not some mode of action which will 
bring about a change, and keep your cotton, your wheat, 
and your tobacco crops from going out of the South, to 
buy for you the things you must have to keep up with 
the age ? 

"Great steamships and grand expansions and magni- 
ficent spe^hes will do well enough ; but there are little 
things, and a thuiisand uf them, too, which might have a 
little attention, and perhaps lead to some small advan- 
tages." ^ 

Four years before the same view had been taken in 
the statement, that, from the rattle with which the nurse 
tickled the ear of the child, to the shroud for the dead, 
everything that Southerners used came from the North, 

Several elements contributed to the miscarriage of the 
purposes of the original promoters of the conventions. 
In the first place the looseness of the organization ren- 
dered it impossible to command a proper hearing from 
those whom they sought to influence. Primaries, ap- 
pointment by State or municipal authorities, and indi- 
vidual inclination resulted in a membership of men of 
position and character in business, in the professions, 
and in politics. But, with few exceptions, there waa 
little permanency in the number and personnel of mem- 
bers, and the determination to make the body permanent 
was made at the eleventh hour of impossibility. 

Generally the 8tat« in which tiie gathering was held 
' De Bow's Revifw, ixiv. 673. 
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was strongly represented, and other States at a distance 
Iiad but two or three delegates. At Memphis five hun- 
dred and fifty persons attended ; but two years later, at 
New Orleans, only a handful, a hundred, were present 
Had weather prevented a very large gathering in Kich- 
raond, which explains the second meeting in the same 

There was a wide difference between the Southern and 
Western oouveution of 1853, in which Indiana and UU- 
nijis sat with thirteen Southern States, and that of nine 
cottiin Slates of IS-fS, with five slave States between 
them and the North not represented; and the growth o£ 
that difference had been accoiii[)anieil by a shifting of the 
reason for the existence of the coaventions. 

In 1864 De Bow wrote that they had originated from 
tlie interference of other sections in the institutions and 
p'tlify of the South, but that they met afterward upon 
purely industrial grounds. Two years later, in calling 
the Savannah meeting, it was stated that the primary 
considerations had been economic, but that vigor had 
been added to the meetings by the " insolent and aggres- 
sive spirit exhibited at times by the free States, sufB< 
cieat in other countries to have led to hostilities, and 
wliich has threatened, and only been arrested upon the 
threshold of, a disruption of the Federal Union itself.'" 

Both of these statements were partly true ; for the de- 

' The variations in atteDdanpe arc Indicated by the nnm- 
ber of States repreaenteil In illfferent years. At Baltimore 12 
dilates vere represented, at MeniptiiB 14, at Charleston 11, at 
Nen Oriean^ 13, at Richmond 7, at Savannah 10, at EnoxvUla 
13, at Montgomery 9, and at Vickaborg 9. 

■ i>e Buio'a Betita, xxl. SSa 
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totet in tlie OTPTentiops showed tliat lOfme of the dele- 
gitof vere morad lolely bj eeonomic eoBsidenlioiii^ 
vhile others dealt vith leetional relatkxis anlj, and 
bMod an their utteianees and ac-tions upon theia. 

The tvo daeaet eould not aroid antagonism. In that 
waa the serm of diTision which mirrored the extremes 
of opinion in the States of the Sonth, or at least in tlie 
ptedominant element among them. The failure of the 
delegates to be nnanimoos most have weakened the inflo- 
ence of their reoonunendadons, even had thej been 
clothed with authority to speak for the whole Soutk 

(UniSA the body have practised what they preached, 
tlioir example would have helped to make their resolves 
reBolutious indeed. It was jjerfectly proper to indorse 
the plan of c^instnicting a railroad from West Point, 
Ga., tt) ftonnfiet with a proposed Southern Pacific road 
charterff'l in Texas, or a road from Louisville to connect 
at the C'urnlierland Gap with the Geori^Ma system ; to ad- 
voc'dtH the placing of steamships ujkjh a route Ijctweeu 
1 Baltimore and Livcrjiool, or the steam ferry between 
(^JhcBafXjake liay and Milford Haven, — the scrheme of 
Dudley Mann, — but man has never Ijeen able to atx-om- 
plish anything by simply saying that it was a good thing, 
and that it ought to be done. 

The convention at Charleston determined to contribute 
U) the Calhoun monument fund ; but the Savannah reso- 
lution that a i>reliminary subscription of not less than 
one hundred dollars each be made by the delegates 
Upward a joint-stock Comi)any to establish direct trade 
with England and the Eurojjean continent was not 
Uflojitcd ; and the suggestion at New Orleans that a com- 
mittee of five men be apiK^intcd to correspond with 
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inatiiitacturers of England regarding the cotton intereatB, ' 
so as to teat the theoi-y of direct trade, was not regarded. ' 

The taking of stock in the preliminary organization 
of a company to adopt Mann's scheme, as was done at a 
meeting at Old Point in 1857 liy men of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Tennessee, was more potent than ten resolu- 
tions and one hundred speeches. 

Another impediment to business was the pronenesa of 
some delegates to too much talking. In reviewing the 
Montgomery meeting, l>e llow, who had at first intended 
nut to publish the proceedings, said that, if the conveo- 
tiou had done nothing else, it had " furnished the arena 
for some of the highest efforts of oratory ever before 
heard in the South." He had no doubt that much good ' 
would result from the discussion, but there was not , 
always a belief that rhetoric [assessed any practical 
advantages. Criticising the Memphis convention, Alex- 
ander Walker of New Orleans said that one learned 
bishop had occupied a day iu desi^ribing the entomology, 
the topography, the biography, of baboons, iusecta, and [ 
reptiles of the Amazon, while the Mississippi Eiver had , 
been treated as a millpond. Alluding to Captain I'ike, 
who was much given to oratory, and who soared to the ' 

lUeries occupied by ladies, ho said that there seemed I 
to be an idea that poetry and oratory were the essential 
elements in all speeches acceptable to the convention. 
William H. Garland said that passing resolutions or iOr 
dnlging in pleasing fancies would accomplish nothing. 
Pike, retorting, said that Walker was represented as 
being at the head of every wild-goose scheme in the , 
country. " Railroads have banished jwetry and musio J 
from the whole world except Arkansas," was Walker's J 
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tinncs tlae lait nd Yotige of tht past age <rf poetry and 

This vaa one of the ehanrterixtie episodes in tte oon- 
reation at Xev Orkom, when Pike had told the oeen- 
paata of the galleries that th«ir presence Toold teod to 
prevent di»pates from degenerating into quarrels. Quar- 
rcti eoold not alvajs be aToided. At Knoxville. during 
the detMte npon the admission of reporters, R C. Tanee; 
appealed from the deeision of the chair, then occupied 
by Vt BoT. The chair was snstaiued br a Tote of 85 to 
19, bot later, when another subject was under considera- 
tion, Yancey protested "against the president oonsti- 
tnting himself autocrat, and thwarting the pririleges of 
the body." 

" Order, order, order," was the cry from other dele- 
gates ; and Yancey said that if any gentleman was dis- ^ 
posed to interrupt him, he would like him to do it face 1 
to face. 

Partridge had a similar experience at Vichsburg, 
though lie and others emphasized the quarr«l by leaving 
the convcntiou. The example for such action had been 
set in New Orleans, in a railroad meeting in 1851. Two 
routes for a proposed railroad had been suggested. Dis- 
sutiHfied with the action of the majority, the advocates 
of one mute withdrew and held a separate convention. 

These events were but typical of the want of co- 
operation, the preJTidicea and conflicting opinions, of 
which evidpnce was also given by the situation at 
Memphis, described by a critic as every planter who 
had a dozen nogrnes wanting a railroad running in front 

' fW B'.io'- Ilprietr. xvlil. (134; ixiv. .174. 
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of his house, and every man who had fifty negroes 
wanting one running by his house and another by his 
kitchen. 

The conventions may have consolidated public opinion 
in the South, but that opinion was not of a kind to bene- 
fit the South materially. They undoubtedly strength- 
ened the acquaintance of widely separated Southerners 
with each other; but they were not sufficient to over- 
come the impediments arising from natural surroundings, 
strengthened by human habit. Their conception was 
excellent. Their results were contrary to the true in- 
terests of the South. 
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Slatebt as an institiitiQn In tbe Soath assumed three 
l^iasesy — soeial, eeonomie, and politicaL By 1835 it 
had wioaght its work sociallj ; it was still to continne to 
affect the South ecooomicallj ; and as a political factiH* 
It was to increase in power, diiiding great ecclesiastical 
UMaSf dismptiDg two parties just reorganized for their 
uatiorial coutest, and finally embroiling the country in 
ana*:*! strife. It so jjermeated society that few ques- 
tions c^iuld l>e considere^l without lefereLce to it ; it was 
the burden of obser\'ation by ELgji^h travellers and 
visit^jrs from the North, and was the text of thousands 
of pages of manus^rript used in new>pay>ers. magazines, 
or bulky volumes, and of thousands more used in ad- 
dnj.sses from the pulpit, in legislative bodies, and on 
th#5 stump, in which its evils were confessed by South- 
ern men, and its advantages for both races were set 
forth. 

Without accepting for an instant the comfortable but 
dangerous theory of the end justifying the means which 
more tlian once animated pro-slavery arguments, it is 
interesting to regard the facts of the institution as 
pictured by Southeniers who were honest in the utter- 
ances, or in the impressions of visitors received favor- 
ably by them. 

in the first place the average numl>er of slaves held 
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was less than ten to eacli owner. In a total of 347,526 
owners in ISSO, — and about the same proportion ex- 
isted in 1860, — but 7,929 owned more than fifty slaves, 
174,603 owned leaa than five, and 165,093 between five 
and fifty. In nine States and the District of Columbia 
the majority of holdera owned less than five slaves ; in 
ten States but fifty-six held between 300 and 500; 
in Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
there were nine owners of between 600 and 1,000, and 
South Carolina alone was credited with two men owning 
more than 1,000 each. By 18G0 the number of holders 
decreased iu Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, and the 
number in all the South increased to 384,753.' 

A rough estimate, for an exact one was impossible, 
classed 400,000 slaves in 1850 as urban, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to 2,500,000, as rural; and of the 
latter, 60,000 as being engaged in the cultivation of 
hemp, 125,000 in rice, .150,000 in sugar, 350,000 in 
tobacco, and 1,816,000 in cotton, leaving about 300,000 
iu other pursuits or in the superannuated ranks. Upon 
occupations and the size of the holdings depended 
largely the condition of the slaves, though these were 

■ Seo Appendix F, Tnblo I. Samuel Eairaton of Pill- 
sylvnnfa Coimty, Ya., was reputed to be the wealthiest man In 
tlie Slate. A ataiemeiil uiroulAtvJ at the time made bini out 
lo be the owner of 1,000 or ],T00 aluvea, with tU« pruapect of 
acquiring 1,000 more from hit wite'a mother. His slaves In- 
creased flo rapidly that he was obliged to purchase a large plan- 
tation eveiy year upon whinli lo settle Lhem. His ]>lBatations 

V in several counties of Virginia and North Carolina. Mar- 
sIibII DairstOD of Henry County, Va., was said to own 700 
slaves, and Kobert and Hardin Ualrston of Mississippi, 1,000 
and 000 r«ip«ctivety. 
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logs ; Imt this later agitation was, acooiding to Professor 
Thomas R. Dew, who reviewed it, the result of the Nat 
Turner insurrection. It could no more be credited to 
to pure philanthropy than could the logical act of 
Ikfassachusetta in 17S0 be attributed to pure atili- 
tarianism. 

Many of the constitutions of the States probilnted i 
emancipation by the legislature without the consent of j 
the owner and compensation to him ; and South Carolina, 
by act of 1S20, prohibited emancipation except by ; 
act of the legislature. Later, when John Randolph's 
conduct in freeing hia slaves by will, and leaving $8,000 
for their settlement on free soil, was called •' the shock- 
ing example of John Randolph," some of the States, 
that had not alreaily done so, prohibited emancipation : 
or discouraged it ; and Xew Mexico as a Territory en- . 
acted a slave coile in 185S.' These acts were intended • 

■ Quite a nnmber of tbe Dpw States bad eonstitnUonal pro* | 
visions similar lo tbose of Alabama made in 1819. Tbete n 
ai follows : " The General Assemblj sball have no power to i 
laws tor the emancipation of slaves without Ihe eonsent of I) 
owners or without paying tbelr owners previous lo sueb emand- 
patlon a fiitl equivalent in money for the slaves so emancipated. 
They shall have no power lo prevent emi^Tania lo this State 
from brincin;; with them sueb persons as are deemed slaves bj 
the laws of any one of the United .Stales, so long as any person 
of the same age or description shall be continued In slavery by 
the laws of this Stale : Provided, that such pewon or slave be 
the bona fldf property of such emigrants : And provided, also. 
Ihat laws may be passed to prohibit Ihe inlrodnetion into this 
.Stale of slaves who have committed hieh crimes in other Sutes 
or Territories. Tliey shall have power to pass laws to p«milt I 
the owners of slaves to eniancipale them, saving the rigbta ot. ^ 
creditors and preventing ihem from becoming a public chargB, J 
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to combat the rapidly developing anti-slavery sentiment, 
that was not confined to the North, but which was 
observed in 1858 by a Southerner as prevailing princi- 
pally, as he said, among men of Northern origin, in 
Delaware, Maryland, northern and western Virginia, 
eastern and northern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
eastern and northern Tennessee, and in the cities of the 
Gulf States. 

It was not always possible for the law to take cogni- 
zance of offences against slaves, even had they had equal 
rights with whites in courts of law. "I know of no 
class of men," wrote G. D. F. Jameson of South Caro- 

They shall have full power to prevent slaves from being brought 
into this State as merchandise, and also to oblige the owners of 
slaves to treat them with humanity, to provide for them neces- 
sary food and clothing, to abstain from all injuries to them 
extending to life or limb, and in case of neglect or refusal to 
comply with the directions of such laws to have such slave or 
slaves sold for the benefit of the owner or owners. 

** In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of higher grade than 
petit larceny, the General Assembly shall have no power to de- 
prive them of an impartial trial by a petit jury. 

"Any person who shall maliciously dismember or deprive a 
slave of life shall suffer such punishment as would be inflicted 
in case the like offence had been committed on a free white 
person and in the like proportion, except in case of insurrection 
of such slave." 

The relation of the State to the owners of slaves under such 
a constitution was similar to that of the general government to 
individual States, enunciated by Congress in 1801 within a month 
after the organization of six cotton States of the provisional 
Confederate government, in the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution that no amendment should be made to the Constitu- 
tion that would authorize or permit Congress to interfere within 
any State with the institution of slavery. 
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lina, in 1857, " who have higher duties to perform than 
the planters of the South. The rultivator of the soil is 
a ruler. The slave-owner is more — he is, to a oertain 
extent, necessarily a despot. He makes the regulatioas 
which govern his plantation, and he executes ihem. It 
is true he is amenable to public opinion for bis acts, and 
any flagrant outrage is visited by the laws ; but there 
are a thousand incidents of plantation life concealed 
from public view, which the laws cannot reach."' A 
slaveholder for twenty-five years in Mississippi con- 
tended, too, that as late as 1847, there were planters who, 
looking only for large crops, left out of view the value 
ot negro property and the possibility of its deterioration 
through unskilful usage. Dr. Josiah C. Nott of Ala- 
bama, comparing the liability of slaves to disease witb 
that of other laboring classes, and alluding to the kind- 
ness and indulgence geuerally displayed toward them, 
acknowledged that, in many instances, when it ceased to 
be the interest of the owner to preserve the life of the 
slave, he would cease to be careful of it ; and that any 
man who would drive a horse cruelly would drive a 
negro or operative to death if he could gain anything by 
doing so. 

Harriet Martiueau observed that persona from New 
England, France, or England, becoming slaveholders, 
were found to be the more severe masters; and Sir Charles 
Lyell, the scientist, said that it was notorious that the 
hardest taskmasters were those persons who came to 
the South from the Northern free States. John A. 
Calhoun made no snt^'li set^tional distinction when he 
wrote that masters wuro often much to blame for inftd- 
' De Bvto't nevicip, xxii. 189. 
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vertently encouraging overseers, interested only in the 
year's crop results, in overworking tlie slaves. 

With plenty to eat, some slaves were yet overworked ; 
and among them was not heard the cheerful song of the 
happy negro. The Southern Cultivator noted, in 1850, 
that one of the most prolific sources of disease among 
the negroes was the condition of their houses, small, 
low, and filthy, with rank weeds and grass on every side, 
interspersed with fruit-trees, little patches of vegetables, 
and hen-houses. Washing and cooking after nightfall, 
the hiring of slaves by cotton planters to the sugar 
planters at one season of the year, were instances of the 
strain under which some negroes were kept. But in the 
population of the South there was a variety of masters ; 
and though some were so short-sighted as to neglect the 
producer in the contemplation of the product, others, 
and they the great majority, were inspired by kindly 
feeling and by self-interest to keep their slaves in com- 
fort and plenty. 

Some descriptions of typical plantations may not be 
amiss in this connection. On one Mississippi plantation 
the quarters for one hundred and fifty negroes were 
twenty-four houses standing among the trees. They were 
in a double row, fifty feet apart, on an avenue two hun- 
dred feet wide. They were of hewn logs, and had close 
plank floors, two feet above the ground, and good chim- 
neys. At one end of the avenue were the overseer's 
house, the workshop, tool-house, and wagon-sheds ; at 
the other, grist and saw mill, and the cistern. Each 
hand was given four pounds of clear meat and a peck of 
meal, with seasonable vegetables, eacrh week ; each male 
received four suits of clothes and two pairs of shoes, and 
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each female a calico dress and two handkerchiefs a 
year, and all were allowed firewood. Two hours at mid- 
day were devoted to eating and rest. Each head of a 
family had his hen-house and truck-patch; he was not 
permitted to sell, as was the case on some plantations, 
but in lieu thereof was given five dollars at Christmas, 
and sent to town in charge of an overseer or driver to 
enjoy himself. 

The overseer was the only white man on ex-Gov- 
ernor Aiken's plantation on Jehossee Island, between 
Savannah and Charleston. The engineers, millers, 
smiths, carpenters, and sailors were blacks. Time was 
allowed the seven hundred hands to raise their own 
crops for sale. They occupied eighty-four double cot- 
tages, and nearly all had gardens paled in. 

P. C. Weston enforced strict rules upon the overseer 
of his rice estate in South Carolina. The first business 
of tlie overseer, he announced, was the care and well- 
being of the negroes. In dealing out allowances of food 
the measures were to be lieaped, not struck, and extras 
were to be given at Christmas. Xo work was allowed 
on Good Friday, Christmas, and Sunday. On Satur- 
days, except during planting and liarvest, half-tasks 
only were done. Xo punishment was to exceed fifteen 
lashes. If other was thought to be necessary, applica- 
tion was to be made to the owner or to a designated 
neighbor. Confinement was preferred to whipping; and 
stoppage of special allowances on certain Saturdays, 
and all-day work on half-holidays, were deemed suffi- 
cient punishment for ordinary offences. Special care was 
commanded to i)revent indecency in the ])unishment of 
women, and no driver or other negro was to punish any 
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person except by order of the overseer and in his pres- 
ence. The rules, which were similar to those in many 
a plantation book, had the significant statements that 
the owner would judge of the usefulness of the over- 
seer, first, by the general well-being, the appearance, 
respectful manners, active and vigorous obedience of 
the slaves, and the completion of tasks well and early, 
the small amount of punishment necessary, the excess 
of births over deaths, the small number of persons in 
the hospital, and the health of the children ; secondly, 
by the condition and fatness of cattle and mules, good 
repair of fences and buildings, harness, boats, ploughs, 
etc. ; and thirdly, by the amount and quality of rice 
and provision crops. 

Thirty-six hands on Colonel H. W. Huntingdon's 
plantation in Louisiana made 500 bales of cotton and 
6,000 bushels of corn a year. They went to work at 
daylight, and left the fields at dark, having an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour in winter and three hours in 
summer for dinner. Half a day on Saturday was given 
them to attend to their washing, and for the cultivation 
of a piece of land and the care of poultry. The prod- 
ucts of the little patches were bought by the master, 
or were sold by his permission to new settlers ; and it 
was estimated that a slave was able to earn in that way 
at least $100 a year. The hands were encouraged to 
marry, a register was kept of the births, and young and 
aged were cared for in sickness. Nurseries for children, 
and hospitals for the women and others, were had in 
many instances ; and a regular doctor, if not the family 
physician, attended them. 

The use of the lash in punishment was not uncom- 
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mon, and Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans discussed in a 
serio-comic strain the process of •• whipping the deril 
oat of them : " and said that, if anv were, after kind 
treatment, •• ineline<i to raise their heads to a lerel with 
their master or overseer, humanity and their own good 
require that they should be punished until they fall 
into that submissive state which it was intended for 
them to occupy/' But Joseph Acklen, of the same 
State, in announcing to his overseer that whipping 
was the only punishment to be permitted, added, -I 
object to having the skin cut, or my negroes marked 
in any way by the lash. It can al\«~ays be avoided. 
I will most certainly discharge any overseer who strikes 
a iie;^o with a club or the whip-butt." And Robert 
Collins, of Macon, Ga., p^jinted to the fact that any 
attempt to force tlie .slave bey«»n«l reasonable service 
by cruelty or harsh tr^'a:ment, in>te.i«l of seiruring the 
objerrt sou^^ht, teiideii to make the slave unmanageable, 
unprofitable, a vexation, and a curse/ 

Other metho^ls than whipping, which at that period 
was by no means liuiite<l to slaves, were adopted most 
successful! v. From the earlv times in the historv of 

» * » 

slaverv in this countrv the re'i'jrious status of the bonds- 
man liad been discu.-!se«l, and manv slaves had been 
instructed at lionie or in Sundav-sch«x»is and church. 
But the Rev. Whitefonl Smith, in a sermon l)efore the 
South Carolina Legislature, credited the Palmetto State 
with the discoverv that "oral instruction of them in 
the elementary principles of practical and exi»erimental 
religion was compatible with pul»lic safety, and even 
tributarv to the masters* iiuerests." His frame of 
^ iJc Bote's licrUtr, xxii. .370: xvii. 422. 
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mind, the normal one in South Carolina, at least at that 
period, was shown in his statement that, " When the 
battle-cry of fanaticism was raised in its first serious 
attaclc upon the slave institution, its first bold repulse 
was from the Christian church, whose adamantine for- 
tification was the Word of God." And the Rev. Dr. 
Thorn well, in his sermon at the dedication of a church 
built for the negroes by the whites of Charleston, called 
it an opportunity to give another illustration of what 
experience had demonstrated, that Christianity was a 
" defence of every institution that contributes to the 
progress of man." "Go on in this noble enterprise," 
he said, "until every slave in our borders shall know 
of Jesus and the resurrection, and the blessings of God 
will attend you, and turn back the tide of indignation 
wliich the public opinion of the world is endeavoring 
to roll upon you."* 

Dr. Thorn well and the leading clorgymen of his day 
were sincere and zealous in encouraging the religious 
instruction of the negroes, and on many a plantation 
they were called to family prayers ; and ministers, either 
white or of their own color, were employed to preach, to 
baptize, to marry, and to bury the dead. Where the 
slaves could not get to church, they were frequently 
instructed by the master or by the young women of 
the family. It was estimated, in 1854, that one-fourth 
of the slaves in South Carolina were Methodists, that 
one-third of the members in the synod of South Caro- 
lina were blacks, and that more than half the Baptists in 
Virginia were of the same race. In 1859, of 468,000 
negro church-members in the South, 215,000 were 

* De Bow's Review^ z. 487. 
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classed as Methodists, and 175,000 as Baptists. Fori 

benevolent purposBs 5,000 slaves in Soutli Carolina I 
contributed «15,000 in 1853; and one-thinl of the J 
negro population in Savannah supported three pastors 4 
at salaries ranging from $800 to $1,000 a year. " 
vigorous and vehement style," it was said, "both i 
doctrine and manner, is best adapted to the teinpeii^ I 
ment; they are good believers in niysteries and mira- I 
ties, ready converts, and adhere to their opinions when J 
formed," ' A gentleman of Georgia left by will $200 1 
for the instruction of slaves, because he had observed J 
that it developed a stronger sense to obey, as they feared I 
to offend against the obligations of religion. In a pub- 1 
lication for the use of planters, it was stated that the f 
custom of devoting an liour every Sunday to the moral I 
and religious instruction of the negroes had been thor- I 
oughly tested with satisfactory results in many parts 
of the South, both from the practical and the moral 
standpoint. 

To the contention that the denial of education pre- l 
vented slaves from deriving religious instruction from J 
the Bible, the reply was made by a church paper that I 
the Scriptures were read in the churches every Son- 1 
day, " those very passages which inculcate the rela^ I 
tivc duties of masters and servants in consequence 1 
of the textual connection" being more frequently read. I 
than any other portions of the Bible ; that millions l 
of persons were in heaven who had never owned a J 
Bible; and that there were more pious people among I 
the blacks than among any similar class in the world. I 

Many slaves learned to rend in spite of laws aod I 
> Dc Boa'a Bcticw, atvil, 425. 
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of the feeling that to educate them would make them 
dangerous to the master. If the majority of them 
learned to read the Bible only, they could have had 
no superior text-book of English undeiBled. 

Religious instruction could not avoid developing at 
times a humorous phase, as when an iniBdel, convinced 
of its advantages for slaves, undertook to teach them 
religion, or when the prayer-meeting followed close upon 
the heels of the dance. For some masters saw to it that 
diversion should be afforded on Saturday night. On one 
plantation " Brother Abram," the foreman of the prayer- 
meeting, was regularly called on, by the preacher ii\ 
charge, to close the exercises; and he was described 
as singing with great unction, and as always casting 
his eyes at "Charley,'' the fiddler, as if to say, "Old 
fellow, you had your time last night, now it is mine." ^ 

That tne efforts of inastors to correct habits of loose 
virtue by preaching decency and by punishing lapses 
from maritai obligations, and the painstaking and sus- 
tained work of the churches and individuals, had but 
little effect upon the mass in cultivating practical reli- 
gion and morality, is not surx)rising when it is remem- 
bered that not until 1808 were the negroes removed from 
tlio influence of additions to their number fresh from 
tlie Dark Continent, with their worship of fear affecting 
in no wise their personal conduct, and that slavery itself 
involved circumstances not calculated to encourage do- 
mestic life or a religious frame of mind. Civilization, 
even among races of the highest culture, has always been 
hampered by the wide acceptance of rules of practice 
directly opposed to the pnnciples of the founder of 

^ De Bow^s BecieWy x. 025. 
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Christianity, religion being often more a matter of pr<v j 
fession than of conduct. To have expected the major- J 
ity of slaves to become real Christians would bare been ] 
tu exjject a miracle. 

Still, the work of earnest, conscientious teachers affl 
the slaves did much to strengthen the lies of genuinsi 
affection and friendliness, dating from the period of j 
the nursery and the companionships of childhood, and J 
continued until the third and fourth generations, 
nine-j ears-old boy reading the Dispatrh in 1861 to . 
his master, whose eyesight was dim ; a woman mak- . 
iug a temporary loan to her owner; a professional I 
man borrowing a dollar from his servant to make a | 
contribution for the New Orleans sufferers; a South 
Carolina gentleman refusing, except at night, to leave 
his slaves during a cholera epidemic ; and the cheer- j 
fulness and light-heartedness generally observed among' ■ 
the negroes, — are a few pictures of the good will exist-V 
iug between the whites and slaves, manifested also ilt^ 
the kindness shown tlie slaves in limes of merry-making 
and affliction ; and, later on, in the spectai^Ie of millions 
of blacks refraining from rapine and pillage and other 
acts of violence in the midst of a war that carried 
many a natural protector of the home to distant jHirta I 
for an indefinite time.' 



L of llghU and klmdoivB of the Institution i 
given in tlic (olluwlag letter from n noman tLsktng pardon of ■ 
governor for a fourleen-yeur^ld boy condemned to death fOB 
theft. " The mother of tliLa lIl-fatGil boy," slie wrote, 
■erved me with no common (Idctily from bwr childhood. A» tit* 1 
nurse of my cliildren, she has liul tbe fiillest conlidcnc^ rspesed 'J 
in her. Hi^r upri*;1itnuti8 anil nssIdulTy in dlsi'linrging tlte h 
portant dutl<?» of lliis rUIIoii have mt.'riLed my i^iitlre Hppn>lM<»l 
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The flight of even one thousand a year to free soil, 
conceding that all those who passed for fugitive slaves 
were victims of cruelty, and not of a discontent born of 
rose-tinted generalizations, was not a denial of the gener- 
ally comfortable condition of the slaves. Statistics in- 
dicate the contrary. In 1850 the number of insane and 
idiotic among the negro population of the South was 
one in 1,805, or, excluding the free negro, one in 2,123, 
and among the negroes of the North, one in 709. The 
percentage of insanity and idiocy was greater in the 
North than in the South among tlie free negroes ; of in- 
sanity alone, greater, and of idiocy alone, less.^ In 
1860 there were living 688 blacks, 46 mulattoes, 440 
whites, and 26 Indians, more than one hundred years 
old ; and of 466 centenarians who died in that year, 290 
were slaves, 39, free negroes, and 137, whites. 

These figures may in themselves be of slight weight, 
were the deductions from them not sustained by the im- 
pressions of Northerners resident in the South, or of 

tion. This is the first instance of misconduct which has occurred 
among a family of servants remarkable for their devotion to the 
interests of myself and my children. Two of the men in the prime 
of life were drowne<l in attempting to save some of our property, 
and they all risked their lives in rescuing furniture from the Are 
which consumed our dwelling. During fifteen years of widow- 
hootl the services of these faithful creatures have mitigated the 
evils of my lot, and aided me in maintaining my fatherless chil- 
dren. In short, few persons have, like myself, found friends 
among the slaves of their household. 

" I shudder with horror when I think of the severity of a law, 
of whose existence I was ignorant until the awful penalty was 
denounced on one of my household.** [Southern Literary Me9- 
senffpr^ ix. 00.3.] 

1 See Appendix E, Table 8. 
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visitors to that section. Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, who 
had abmidant opportunities of formiug a judgment dur- 
ing her married life in the South, regarded the slaves as 
the happiest lahoriug class in the world, even granting 
all that could he truthfully said of their trials and auffer- 
ingB, The Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adama, wliose last public 
act in Boston, before he went South for hia health, was 
to sign the protest of the New England clergy against 
the extension of slavery into Nebraska and Kansas, 
modified hia views considerably after a short sojourn in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia; and on hia return 
to the North telt like one who had visited a friend, sick 
and reported to be destitute and extremely miserable, 
but had found him comfortable and happy. 

Adama was not only impressed by the quiet and order 
of the streets of cities at night, the negro mditia-banda 
and fire-companies, the cordial relations of nurses and 
their charges, the sight of a master helping his slave to 
soil his produce, the absence of mobs or underawell, pop- 
ular delusions and such manifestations as " spiritual 
rappinga, biology, Second Adventism, Mormonism, the 
whole span of errors that infect us," — but he expressed 
the belief that there was more faith in the South, as a 
whole, than in New England. 

He went into quite lengthy explanations of the sale of 
sUves at auction, found that laws forbidding negroes to 
be publicly taught to read were retained on the statute 
books to be used against those who would teach " from 
motives of interfere nee," and, quoting divorce statistics 
or two Now England States, he advanced the 
theory that a slave might adopt tllgbt as the only means 

■"mdering the marriage tie. " I f h-.' has a good degree 
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of address," he wrote, "he can rouse up the deep phi- 
lanthropy of freemen, like a ground-swell of the sea, in 
overwhelming pity and compassion for him ; while the 
only unhappiness, after all, in his particular case, was 
that he could not have laws to countenance and defend 
him in putting away his wife, who had committed no 
crime against him, and marrying another." * 

Another Northerner who had travelled extensively sum- 
marized the situation, while pointing out evils, in the 
statement that the condition of the slave as to food, 
clothing, lodging, comfort in infancy, sickness, and in old 
age, and relations with masters and with each other, was 
better than that of millions of the laboring population 
of Europe, and thousands of the same class in America. 

Shivery did not affect alone the class in bondage. 
Free negroes suffered the disadvantages of belonging to 
the servile race. Against them were framed at various 
periods laws to prevent their becoming an element of 
disturbance among the slaves. Like Indiana in 1858, 
and Illinois in 1850, that forbade the migration of free 
negroes into their borders, or the bringing of slaves into 
the State for purposes of emancipation, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, and Texas 
prohibited the immigration of that class. While Eastern 
shoremen in Maryland were seeking means to regulate 
the free black population, Missouri's lower house, inten- 
sifying an act of 1845, passed an act declaring that all 
free negroes, with some exceptions, found in the State 
in 1860, should be declared slaves, and be sold by the 
sheriff. Arkansas provided that all living in that State 
in 1860 should be hired out for a year, the wages to be 
* Adams's " Southslde View of Slavery," 86. 
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jtiiul to them at the cnfl of ;La: tiiirf'. izri ibex u> le 
warned t/; leave the State ui-^ier j-eLilij vf ttrizi^ «-:M ; 
and MiKKinftippi gave them uiatil Novesibier- IS^V, &:• leave. 
Preferring ulaverj to baDiabment. soii.e fr»=« ne^rces 
ntihit'Md tuasters^ aud one man steuitd ten Additiocal 
han'lH in that way. 

Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina. South Caitflina. 
and Virginia had express provisions in their laws 
agairiMt the instruction of free negroes. Such enact- 
nientH were base^l u[>on a feeling similar to that which 
enfrirei^l the black code of 1833-1S3S in Connecticut, 
nioblxjd the school at Canaan, N.H.. in 183^. boveotted 
te;wJierH in Cincinnati in the same vear. and subjected 
th<! mthool to mob viol^'nce. That t:.e laws weie in 
many cjik^'H nj^T^ly tlic result of tlic exi'_:t>i:«;:es of the 
inorni'iit. is Hliown l»y tljo dat^.^ of ti;i-:r eiA.*:ii^v:.l. and 
l»y tlirr fad that t.li<^ census f-num^mtMis fv'.ii-d 4.314 
fr«<' iM'tjrocH ai wliool in all llio S"iii]i»-in StaT»:*s rxi-ept 
Mi"..iisHii)j»i, in 18o0, in a total (A L'r,.401 : aii«l .S.331 in 
all, in 18(10, in a total in i1m^ country of trJXC'X Mary- 
land, tin? district of (Jiluinbia, South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and Delaware Icadin;^ in the number of such 
pupils. In IHoO the same number of free negro chil- 
diiMi in |)ro|>orii(jn to that class of the population were 
at, Hcliool in New Orhs'ins and New York. 

Hestriclions uj^m them could not drive the free 
iM'i'jiU'H frr)m the South. In 1790, 37,357 were living 
in th(; South, and 21i,HM) in the Korth. Seventy years 
later 1^01, IMH and 21^(1,1 o2 were in the respective sec- 
tions, between IS.'JO and 18G0 they increased 57 per 
<'ent in tli(? South, an<l 47 i)er cent in the North. In 
1850 Maryland alone had more tliau three times as 
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many as the whole of New England, more than half the 
number in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and 27,941 more than the other free States and Territo- 
ries. Delaware and the District of Columbia had more 
free negroes than slaves in their population in 1860, 
and Maryland had about 4,000 more slaves than free 
negroes. 

In the whole country, the x)resence of the free negro 
reduced the percentage of tlie increase of their race in 
every decade after 1830; and between 1850 and 1860 
their number increased 15 per cent in the North, and 9 
\yQT cent in the South, — Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas 
having a net loss of 673; Florida showing no change; 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee having an increase of less than 1,000 
each ; and Maryland having the greatest increase, 9,219, 
of the other five States. In the preceding decade the 
North's increase was about one per cent great-er than 
the South's; but between 1830 and 1840 the percent- 
age of increase was 29 in the South, and 11 in the 
North. 

Attachment to the soil was as great in the free negro 
as in the members of any other race, and to it were 
added legiil difficulties in the way of any large move- 
ment in the South. Of 236,144 natives in the South in 
1850, but 14,862 were living in States where they had 
not been born ; while 59,055 of the 192,243 in the North 
had been born elsewhere than in the State of their 
habitat. The larger number of migrants in the North 
was partly the result of accretions from the South 
through flight or emancipation by owners, which les- 
sened the increase in the latter section, but which weie 
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partly balanced by the effects of climate. This had 
dwarfed slavery in the North, and its influence vma not 
counteracted by the conditions of freedom. 

In the North, by 1840 or 1850, there had been s de- 
cided cliange of sentiment toward the free negro since 
the time when the kidnapping of freedmen for sale is ■ 
the South had been permitted in New York and its J 
vicinity.' A larger numlier were given educ^itional ] 
facilities there, but otherwise their circumstances were f 
practically no better than tliose of their t<outhern kins- j 
men. In the South they were adverse to labtrr in the ] 
usual pursuits of slaves; in the North they were con- I 
gregated in the purlieus of cities to swell the list ol f 
vice, crime, and disease, and compelled, by lack of oppor- 
tunity or inclination to engage in occupations niono]io I 
lized by the whites, to occupy moat menial positions. 

Of negroes more than fifteen years old in 1850, one 1 
iu 100 in Connecticut, one in 13 in Louisiana, one in 50 I 
in New York City, and one in 11 in New Orleans, were in ] 
occupations requiring an education." Free blacks i 

> See Apprndls F, Table 2. Tlwre were fewer fngittvea In 
1800 Ilian in 18») In all the Soatheni Stales except AUbamft, 
Arkansas, EentDCky, MlsaiSBippi, Mlaaoiiri, SouLb Carcullna, uid 
Vir^nia. Tbc totals were 1,011 iu 1950, and HOS in ISOO. Uora 
alavei were freed In 1800 than in I9iK) In all the StaUa, eucpt 
PloriiU and Delaware, tbe total Increasing from 1,407 In 1860, to. 
8,078 In 1860. 

• In !T81, when slaves represcnteil less than 14 per cent o 
population, upon a nimor ol nil Intentletl inanrreetlaa, 13 
burned. 18 were hangeil, and "0 were IntDcportMl bj New Tort. 

■ In f'onneetleut ibi-y vtvrf ucrupleil as marini^rs, fannM*, 
laborers, servants, alioemiikem. hnrliers. cooks; In Louisiana, m 
car-men, cnriieuters. l.iborers, inaNutis, planters, tailor*, uie^ 
cbanta, and sboemakers. 
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Connecticut owned $215,535 in real estate, and free 
mulattoes, $88,000. The Bame classes in Louisiana 
owned $311,465 and $3,958,830 respectively, the bulk 
of the property belonging to residents of New Orleans ; 
while the negroes of New York owned but $107,310. 
In Barnwell, Beaufort, and Charleston districts, South 
Carolina, 58 free negroes owned less than $1,000 each 
in real estate, 10 owned between $1,000 aud $5,000, 
and 2 Iwtween $5,000 and $10,000. 

Could the history of these real-estate owners be 
known, it would probably show that, while tiie accumu- 
lations of the Northern negroes were largely the result 
of their own exertionsj those in the South were partly 
at least the outcome of help given by the white race, 
either from friendship, or in the desire to rectify a 
great wrong. 

Id both sections such opulence was the exception 
among the free negroes ; aud. barring freedom, they were 
in a more unfortunate plight than many slaves, espe- 
cially when old age came upon them. ' English trav- 

' The difference In thii respect between slavery and free- 
dom for negroes was Illustrated In Prloce Edward ('ounly, Va. 
Richard Randolph, who died in 1790, provided in liis will that 
his 73 slaves shouUI be freed, and he gave 400 acres of land for 
their settlement. The place afterward had the name of ■' Israel 
" and was within a few miles of Faruivllle. In less than 
years the place had a population of about 100, the men 
neglecting the tilling of the ground, and preferring to work on 
the batteaut plying between Lynchburg and Richmond, and the 
being generally dissolute. On the other hand, gentlemen 
connected with a church In the sami! county houffht in 1707 two 
legro girls. They and their dcseendHiilH wen: hired out annually, 
ind the proceeds were used in payment of the pastor's salary. 
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Jersey in 1820, New York in 1821, Pennsylvania in 
1S38, and the Western States as they were organized. 
But he was relieved of more than one of the duties of 
citizenship; "for which exemptions," said Simms, refer- 
ring to the class in South Carolina, "the white mechanic 
and laborer would be very glad to pay ten times the 
amount paid by the free negroes as a capitation tax." • 
Free negroes were despised rather than hated, but their 
presence in the community was regarded as a menace, 
especially when the abolition movement became aggres- 
sive \ and though some gained and held a place of com- 
parative comfort and security, the mass came under the 
obloquy attached to slavery, without participation in the 
benefits enjoyed by the average bondsman, 

Reaching still higher, slavery's bane extended to the 
white race. The argument that the infusion of an in- 
ferior olass of beings into the midst of those who from 
whatever cause were their superiors was detrimental, 
arlrauced against the opening of the slave-trade, may be 
applied to the relations ol slaves and whites. Not only 
was the climatic-bom aversion to labor strengthened 
among slaveholders by the presence of the black race, 
but the consequent caste spirit was a damper upon the 
energy of those whose situation demanded that they 
should work with their hands. Slavery helped to widen 

' Stnitkern Lilerary Mma^ger, 111. 641. Two atlempM 
•Jte made in New York to give equal Bnffrage to negroea. Thu 
proposed constliutioiial amcnilment of lS4fl w»s rejected by n 
e of 224,a.W (0 8S,40fi. unrt a similar one of 18«0 by a vote of 
»n,9S4 to 107,508. At the time wben suffraRe was entpn.led to 
Ibem In tlie DlBtHct of ColmnbU In 1SR7, they were riintlnrlly 
prohibited from voting in nine NorthPm Sintes, ami were limlte<l 
In others, . 
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the difference between poverty and affluence, ereati] 
false distinctions that are unwholesome in any commtf 
nity. It stood in the way of commerce and manufacturei^l 
weakening the tendencies that conld have crpated a welL- ] 
balanced South. It was full of pitfalls for tJie ycning^J 
exposed to tlie indelicate and lascivious manners and conr J 
versation of many of the blacks, and was the mediiita ^ 
for making a crime against society, coeval with civilisa- 
tion, one against nature, with the posRible horrors in- 
volved in the accidents and customs of the institution.' 

' ApoloEellcB for this evil were Advanced hj a few men. 
One writer of emineiieB contetidi'd Ihat U produced a fine »p«i-i 
men of physical niaahood, ami that in a few generations UX' 
rolor of the black, that otherwise would forever prove a separab> 
iug wall between the races, would be removed. Another, calllnf. 
attention to the Datural repulsion from the inferior and servila 
class, argued that the negro woman who lapsed from virtue did 
not materially impair Ler ehnracter or her means of supporL dlA 
no ^reat injury to herself or any one else, and that her otTapr{n|> 
wan not a burden but an aeiiuisition to her owner, and if tba- 
child of a freetnan, his condition would perhaps be l>ett«r tliut 
Ihat of his mother. Such arguments must not be reganled m 
advocacy of the evil ; for their context shows that It was empbatl- 
cally denounced, and that the conditions pictured were con- 
trasted with those of III? North In the same particular 

That this peculiar social evil wa» not confined to the South, 
and was by no mean* eslenslve in its visible effects In that »«c- 
tion, is shown by the census. Tliirly [wr com of the negro popo- 
lation In the North in ISflO were claast'd as niulattoes. and 12 
per cent of that in the South. The percculage of miilattoM 
amone free negroeft In the South was 40, and among alavea, 
10. The percentage among free negroes was IcM In the SmUh- 
and greater In the North than In IPSO, and slightly gm 
among slaves. Tills dlffereiiCB mny b« accounted for by 
movement of Ihc more active and ambitions miilatloes to ^tjl} 
North, but llic mnlall'""i In llmi <,c'-i.ioii mere not all of SouUmIM' 
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Many of the evila were deplored by Southerners ; but 
that did not prevent a readiness on the part of the lead- 
era to defend the inatitutioa. After the reTival in the 
early thirties of the slavery discussion, Professor Dew was 
about the first man of prominence to step into the arena 
with a philosophic argument in favor of " the Atlas up- 
holding the social system." He wrote for a specific pur- 
jxise, reviewing the position of "the abolitionists" of 
the Virginia Assembly, Presently lie was joined by 
Chancellor Harper with his aildress before the South 
Carolina Association for the Advancement of Learning, 
ex-Governor Hammond in open letters to Thomas Clark- 
son, and William Oilmore Simms reviewing Harriet 
Martineau's " Society in America." Their writings, 
gathered later into a volume called " The Pro-Slavery 
Argument," had a wide circulation ; and their pleas, mod- 
ified to suit circumstances, appeared in other discussions 

origin bj any meant. Cities and laije towns were partly respon- 
sible for Ihe mulatto population, Ills inlercouTM between tlie 
races being less liable to ileteetloD amoo); Ilie cominj; and going 
o( strangers; but the town population luuiil have been increased 
by lulgration or tiie mixed race from the rural dlstrlctt. Kleh- 
nionil bad, in 1800, more tree btaciu than free inulattoe»; but In 
C'iinrleston there were but 801 free biaclca and 4,<%97 free mulat- 
loes, 04 per cent of ail In the Slate. New Orleans bad 3,305 of 
the former and 8,3:14 of the latter, 61 pec cent of those In the 
Klate ; and Ibe latter preponderated in Savannah and Siobilc, 
while in all these cities the niulattoes were in the minority 
among the slavps. Tlie failure to diBtinguish In llie enum* 
tiun (he ofTsprlng of one black and one whit-e [inrenl, the t 
imilntto, from the children uf (he mulatto, (|uadroon, and in 
roun, and the black, and also the mestizos, n mixture of Indian 
niid negro, Increasnd the apparent number of mutattoea mocil 
beyond the actual fai'ts. 
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that flooded the ntagaziuEs and newspapera ; in the 
logical disputes which divided three bodies of Christ 
and caused one of them to expunge its rule against 
iug men, women, and children with the intention to 
slave them," because it was lialile to be construed 
hostile to the institution of slavery ; and in the political 
controversies tliat caused parties to follow the example 
of churches.* 

' De Bow's Eenifa, isv. 120, The literature of slavi 
assumed such propoKions at timet that editors felt called ape 
to prolest. Thus I)e Bow wrote la 1858 thit ii was IndispenMU 
that the material of hii Reriew ahould be more Tarieil, and tbali] 
there were other topics In the world beside slavery, "tho hadf 
nejed subject of slaver; and its relations,'' as he called It in ISflJtM 
In 1858 the Soulhvrn Literary Memmger, of which John T 
Thooipiwn was then editor, made a like yrotest. " LiteratUI 
does Dot begin and end in the slavery discussion," was the e 
:iienl. "1( alt the writer* of the South should devote I 
selves to the exposition of the slavery doctrine, the South wonU'1 
liavc no ballads like Wilde's, no more essays on daisleal Ul« 
ature like Legar^'s, no more humorous aketcties like Loiipstreet*itfl 
and Baldwin's, no more novels like those of Simms and Kennndf I 
and ' Mnrlon Uarland,' uo more thoughtful researches like UiomI 
of Origaby and Trescott. Slavery, like the mustard in the Freodl'f 
cvisinc, may be pushed, in the defence of It, to absuni extreniM, I 
It is a wholesome and beneflciai relation, . . . but it dovi n 
make poems, nor carve statues, nor evolve the harmonira of 1 
music. We want other culture in the South besides the cotu« | 
culture. We want the influence of literature and art." 

The orlglual " Pro-Slavery Argument " must not be ConfUMd I 
with the later publication, " L'uttou is King," having a ■ub-tllk^-J 
"Pro-Slavery Argiunents." In that volume were iuclitiled L 
egsays of Ilaminoiid and Harper ; but the ottier writers i 
David Christy of Cincinnati, in llic ar^iiincni llial gave the tlUl 
to the work; Alfred Taylor Biedsoo of Virginia, on " Liberty m 
Slavery;" the Rev. Dr. Thornton SIringfeliow o( Vlrgfolftt.^ 
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What may be termerl the Biblical argument was, that 
the institution was ordained of God, the consequence of 
sin and degradation, bestowed in mercy, and as existing 
in America the greatest possible blessing to the enslaved 
race. A resident of Missouri advised in 1855, how- 
ever, that the claim of divine right of master over slave 
be consigned to the same grave with the divine right of 
kings, and that slavery should be maintained upon the 
claim of expediency, and the necessity and constitution- 
ality of the South's position. The constitutionality of 
slavery was the main stay of the politician, who, how- 
ever, did not disregard the ethnological, physiological, 
and other points of view. 

From these it was deduced that slaves were made for 
their condition or they would never occupy it ; that, how- 
ever wrong it was in principle, slavery was excused by 
the stern necessity that had imposed it upon the South ; 
that "the fathers" were responsible for the enormous 
evil ; that England had continued to introduce slaves in 
spite of colonial opposition, and was desiring to free 
them in order to cripple or destroy the products of her 
successful rival ; that slaves were far l)etter situated in 
the South than in Africa ; and that it was good fortune 
for some who had escaped to Sierra Leone to be kid- 
napped, and sold back to the United States. 

It was argued that slavery was as old as society, 
originating in the nature of things and the necessities 

•'The Bible Argument;" Dr. S. A. Cartwrlght of Louisiana, 
on "Slavery in the Light of Ethnology;" E. L. Elliott of South 
Carolina, on "Slavery in the Light of International Law;" and 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton, on the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 
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of man, and was prohibited neither by the moral nor l 
the divine law, and that there must be a servile r 
long as there was division of labor, distinction in avoc*>fl 
tions, a difference in intellect, and a disproportion oM 
wealth among men ; that the existence of two caste 
in the same country in a state of freedom and eqoalitj 
was morally impossible; and that, unjustifiable as bU 
very was in the abstract, rights of property in slaves J 
bad been acquired, which could not be violated without 
an outrage destructive of the social compact 

Slavery was held to have been remarkably t 
vative of the tree spirit of Southerners, in that it fillet 
all low and degrading stations in society and dis(^arged 
the menial utBues ; and in contrast was mentioned " powe^ 
marcliiiig unchecked and unchallenged over the pn 
trate democracy of free labor and universal sufi 
where "the only use the hireling would make of 1 
political franchise would be to sell it to the dei 
gogue." ' 

The difference between slaves and free labore 
said to be, that among the former the individual I 
longed to the individual master, while among the In 
the class was in vassalage to a class of employers; 
it wa^ claimed that the individual master was z 
likely to deal kindly than the employing class ' 
employees. Morals were drawn from the results i 
emancipation in the British West Indies, and compi 
isona were made between the blacks in the South i 
the white slaves of the North and of England, 1 
reports to the House of Commons on negro slavery i 
the West Indies in 1832, and of the committee appointe 
' Southern Lllerarg Umftiger, i. 230. 
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to investigate the condition of operatives in manufac- 
tures, and the volume, " The Shame and Glory of Eng- 
land," furnishing ammunition for such arguments as 
that the evils of the institution were coincident with 
social organization, but were lessened in kind and degree 
by slavery. 

The logic of comparison and of appeals to the past 
could not be avoided, especially when it involved New 
England's share in the foreign slave-trade.* But the 
assertion that those who held slaves must approve of 
the reopening of the slave-tratle was not logical ; nor 
did the belief that it would be the means of checking 
the agitation in England and the North against slavery, 
by appealing to self-interest, show a real appreciation of 
the situation. It is difficult to determine whether this 
proposition and its congener, that of " African Contract 
Labor," which made some progress in the legislatures of 
Mississippi and Louisiana in 1858, both of which had 

* In that connection were reproduced the words of New 
Englanders in the debate in 1800 on the slave-trade. The argu- 
ment of one representative from Rhode Island was interesting in 
being almost identical in some respects with that advanced in 
the South, nis contention was that it was the law of Africa 
to export persons held as slaves, that it was bad policy to make 
a law against a trade that was profitable, and it was wrong from 
a moral point of view, since the slaves were bettered by the trade. 
Quite different from the Southern contention, however, was his 
next argument. He pointed to the fact that distilleries and 
manufactures were idle for want of extended trade ; he said that 
he had been well informed that, on the African coasts. New Eng- 
land rum was much preferred to the best Jamaica spirits; and 
he asked why should not rum be sent there and a profitable 
return be made, and why should a heavy punishment be in- 
flicted for carrying on a trade so advantageous. 
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only a small support in the Sooth, were a defiance «rf 
modeni ciTilizatioii, aa attempt at ietiliati<m, or a 
fineeie purpose to pioTide addmonal laborers for the 
Soath, and check the growth of anti-slarery "^^niftiitB- 
The Sooth was not agreed opon soch a scheme; and 
while Governor Adams <xf Somh Carolina was contem- 
plating the widening and deepening of the determina- 
tion to maintain the institution through multiplying the 
number of slareholders. a Mississippian said that an 
attempt to reopen the traffic would be resisted by the 
free States ; and whOe the Charleston Mercury was ask- 
ing whether the trade had not a higher motive than 
mere ayarice, and figures were quoted to proTc that the 
horrors of the '^ middle passage * ' had not been dimin- 
ished by the co-operation of the United States and 
England to check the slave-tra*le, questions of a de- 
cidedly practical nature, such as the possible effect of 
a renewal of the trarle upon native slaves and upon 
white lalx)r, were discussed.^ 

Some light upon the real sentiment in the South 
about the matter was given in the vote in the Thirty- 
fifth Congress upon the item in the consular and dij)- 
lomatic appropriation bill of §75,000, to meet the 
expenses of carrying to Africa slaves confiscated from 
a slaver in Southern waters. A motion in the House 
to strike out the item was lost by a vote of 28 to 163, 
and one to reduce the appropriation to $45,000 by a 
vote of 47 to 145. On the first proposition, all the 

> Hetween 1798 and 1805, of 85,000 slaves carried from 
Africa, 12,000, or 14 per cent, died on the way to America; 
and between 1830 and 1840, of 214,310, 20 per cent, or 63,500, 
died. 
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votes in the affirmative were from the South, and on 
the second all but one, while 19 Southern votes were 
against it. A similar motion in the Senate was defeated 
by a vote of 12 to 40, all the affirmative and 12 of the 
negative votes being from the South. 

This movement might really be regarded as a spasm 
of desperation ; for even the domestic slave-trade was not 
viewed favorably by the majority. Delaware, in 1833, 
had sought to check the trade with Maryland ; but from 
the time of the migrations to the Mississippi territory 
until the war, the slave-marts of Baltimore, Richmond, 
New Orleans, and of Washington until 1850, had been a 
source of profit to many. 

It was estimated that up to 1849 Alabama bought 
from border States millions of dollars worth of slaves; 
and the value of them in the upper tier of States was 
dependent not a little upon the profitableness of their 
labor farther South. Dew, when he wrote his pam- 
phlet, reckoned that 6,000 slaves were carried annually 
from Virginia, though all of these were not sold to 
other States. Twenty-seven years later Edmund Ruf- 
fin thought that the annual exportation from the State . 
exceeded the increase by births. Prices had steadily 
risen, and the attraction toward the cotton States was 
threatening to repeat on the border the history of 
earliet slavery in the free States. " Has not the high 
price of slaves," was asked in 1860, "done Virginia 
incredible injury, deprived her of labor which she im- 
periously needs, made many a man a non-slaveholder 
who would have held his slaves if he could, prevented 
many men from becoming slaveowners who desired 
earnestly to hold them, and so created in our midst 
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a tremendous instrument for Black Itepultliuan prin- 1 
ciples to play upon ? " ' 

But the selling of negroes was not t!ie rule. Tlio I 
more unruly of them were likely to be sent to the mart I 
aa a last resort; some estates could bo divided only by a 
sale of the property, including the slaves; and debt, or 
other necessities, added to the number of those who wete 
carried to the farther South, because big prices were 
paid for them. Kindly feeling for their bondsmen, not 
unmixed with pride, led some owners to refuse to sell 
them when in stiaitetied financial circumstances. It 



■ Southtm Lilfrary Metaenger, xxsl. 473. The OTpng* 1 
valuation of S,156 slavM In Nttsbville, In IS4S, w&s K30. TbosA I 
belonging to tbe Snliiili tactory in South Cttrolins were sold, In .1 
ISA'i, at an average price of SSOT, the highest prices ranging ,1 
from $900 to tl.OOO for "hoys" between sixteen »nd twentf-Qv« I 
years of age. In the same year, at the settlement of an MtaU 1 
in Charieston, one alave broaght SI.42S. Pureliaset mule IbJ 
Lynchburg, in 18.'i5, for a tobacco factory, avemged (1,401X1 
Thirty negroes were eoI<I nt Manlinll C.n., Texas, in 18&7, toT'l 
$29,4110, one t wen ty-lwo-y ear-old man bringing ^1,800 i 
another aged twenty-three bringing $1,010. In MinUslppI, ta ] 
1S58, a man twenty-six years old brought $2,0U, but In ibttl 
same year an estat« of eighty-six slaves was sold in Tlrglolkl 
at an average of $702. Though slxU'en traders were preMnt| 
at the sale, with $500,000 in Ihelr pockets, only fire of the si 
were leeured by them, the others going to people of IJie nt 
borhood. Slavery in Virginia in ISIIO, when 400,8116 ' 
owned, was estimated to be worth $2.'rn.000,000, an average 6t\ 
$500 for each slave ; and n dealer of Baltimore paid for thirty- J 
seven slaves between Feb. 2 and Miiy 1^, the majority of tli<>tt.V 
fn the prime of lite, an nvemge price of $<l.'i(I.7S. WbeaJ 
slaves were worlh from «H) to 9100 in Guinea, they bP 
$000 In Cuba, and in the United Slates a higher prim pra>l 
Tailed. 
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might be necessary to clothe them in patched garments, 
but plenty of food was given them; and even when 
"refugeeing" with their property after war had begun, 
owners refused to part with their retainers for gold 
becoming scarcer day by day. 

The many practical evils of slavery had been pre- 
dicted in ITSf by at least one Southerner. In the con- 
stitutional debates of that year, George Mason of Virginia 
said that slavery discouraged the arts and manufactures, 
that the poor despised labor when it was performed by 
slaves, and that slaves prevented the immigration of 
whites, who really enriched and Btrengthened a country, 
and that they produced a most pernicious effect upon 
manners. He displayed wonderful foresight in stating 
his objections to the Constitution that he refu.sed to sign, 
and tracing the connection between the political possibil- 
ities in the bargains of commerce and slavery, and the 
material conditions involved in them. " By requiring 
only a majority to make all commercial and navigation 
laws,*' he wrote, '' the five Southern Stat«a (whose pro- 
duce and oircnmstances are totally different from those 
of the eight Northern and Eastern ones) will be ruined ; 
for such rigid and premature regulations may be made as 
will enable the merchants of the Northern and Eastern 
States not only to demand an exorbitant freight, but to 
monopolize the purchase of commotlities at their c 
price for many years, to the great injury of the landed 
interest and the impoverishment of the people ; and the 
danger ia the greater, as the gain on one side will be i. 
proportion to the loss on the other. . . . 

"The general legislature is restrained from prohibiting 
the further imjiortatiou of slaves for twenty years, though 
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soeh j jBpu i ii l i i wf TCBder tbe Usised S 
mlnefaUey aad Icm ca{niCNe of orfffrr.^' 

The Ustorj of the carij CofigreMes. putinlailj tlafc 
Rrlating to aMoaptioQ of State debts, tike i^*"*^**? of 
the natkHMl eapital, and the taiilL shon that faaisaiB- 
ing had ik« ended vith the adofitioii of the CoosthiitioB, 
moA later ocnpromises lerolTcd about slarciT. Exfeend- 
ing MaMm'a rievs on eommeice to mamifaetaies^ l^nidljr 
thought of aa a distinct issue at the time, and snbstitiit- 
ing ^ Soathem States ^ for ^ United States,*^ in consider- 
ing the effects of the slare^rade, it cannot be denied in 
the light of the faeU of 1860 that he vas nearlj eomct 
in his position. 

(^Hhf.T Southerners were opposed to slaverr. bat thej 
}iad to yield at the time to the combination of Mas^saehu- 
ftetlH and S^^iith Carolina; and later, j^^rsons who wished 
to Hee slavery alx;li.shed were balked by the practical 
diffi':iilties that half a c-ntury had develope*]. and which 
were little ehan;^ed by individual emancijiation, or by de> 
{Kirtation U} Africa and free<lom. the exjieriment tried bj- 
the Ameriean Cohmizatiou Societv.* The svstem was 
rej^arrle/l by one person as a great civil and social evil, 
identical in principle with despotism, and to be tempered 
by mercy and religion until, with other evils, it cotdd be 
safely reniove<l. It was deplored by another, who la- 
mented it l^ecause of the white race, as the greatest evil 
that could have been inflicted on the country, to be 
extirpated at any cost less than the evil itself. 

» KIliot'8 "Debates/' i. 495,41)0; v. 458. 

^ Of the 7,502 negroes sent to Li1>eria between 18^ and 
1852, the Nortli sent 457 and the South 6,972, of whom 2,400 were 
from Virginia. 
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One writer, of a period when abolition had but slight 
force, believed that society would sooner or later find it 
to be in its interests to remove or to mitigate slavery, 
and would seek under the obligations of a Christian 
morality its gradual abolition or amelioration. As late 
as 1838 it was asserted that, whenever the South should 
feel that it could be done with safety to itself, and that 
the slaves would be benefited instead of accursed by the 
change, one hundred planters in any slaveholding State 
would contribute cheerfully double the sum it cost any 
State north of Mason and Dixon's line to abolish slavery. 

The value of slaves in the production of staples was, 
of course, the fundamental reason for their remaining in 
bondage; but the tightening of restrictions upon them 
was an expression, not of harsh feeling against them, 
but of a determmation to prevent any such act as that 
attempted in 1859 at Harper's Ferry, which illustrated 
the fanatic mind of the extreme of abolition. The 
halting of emancipation tendencies in the South was 
the result of an apprehension that they would endanger 
the domestic security of Southern homes, and of the 
natural attitude of resistance to extraneous purposes to 
free the blacks, whatever might be the fate of the whites. 

Though Simms believed that South Carolinians might, 
like Pharaoh, be loath to give up the slaves when they 
had been raised to the possible condition of being able 
to go from bondage, no one can doubt that slavery would 
have practically disappeared from at least five Southern 
States, through means involving neither suffering and 
privation for the owners, nor unhappiness and destitu- 
tion for the owned, could shavery have been prevented 
from becoming the mainspring of sectional hatred. 
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Isr one xcspeet h was unf ortanate for fhis ooontiy 
that great hi^wajs of tiansportatioii and trayel should 
hare been extended more rapidly from east to west tli^w 
from noith to south. Without the infosion into the 
body politic of the characteristiGs of the mighty West, 
the Greater America would have been an impossibility. 
But. though Southerners and Northerners came into 
close persoual contact beyond the Alleghanies, their 
interoourse did not develop before I860 sufficient power 
to affect favorably for harmony the two original sec- 
tions of the seaboard. The inhabitants of these had, 
before the age of the railway and the telegraph, com- 
paratively few opportunities to learn to know each 
other, and afterwani their trend of travel was on par- 
allel lines instead of on intersecting ones. 

Their politicians met at Washington. But that city 
was the great hustings of the country; and sentiments 
expressed there were too frequently designed to main- 
tain a man's popularity in his own section, rather than to 
cultivate friendly relations among all parts of the coun- 
try. Politicians, moreover, may never be expected to 
beget harmony untainted by selfishness, the germ of 
discord. 

Leisure classes minrfed to some extent at the spring 
resorts ; but the life of leisure classes is seldom an index 
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to the character and condition of the masses. Profes- 
sional men and mendiants exchanged places ; but they 
were more likely to meet in the West than to affect 
materially the civilization of the other sections. The 
South sent its buyers to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston ; and the North sent its sellers to the cities and 
country south of the Potomac. Both classes had a cer- 
tain influence, but it was hardly unifying. 

There were, in fact, few factors in the expansion of 
the United States working toward the destruction of 
sectionalism, that had existed before the Constitution. 
The tariff never was a strictly sectional question ; and 
by 1835 the action of the compromise act of 1833 had 
obscured it, just as the Missouri Compromise had put a 
temporary quietus upon slavery as a political element. 

Contemporaneously with the Clay and Calhoun truce, 
however, a new movement against slavery assumed prom- 
inence in New England. It lacked the reasonableness 
and the moderation of the early philanthropies, that had 
been confined to no section ; it was independent of con- 
stitutional, political, and ecclesiastical obligations ; and, 
beginning in obscurity, grew to such dimensions as to 
obliterate the tariff and other measures, and to make 
abolition such a sectional issue that the Union was 
threatened with wreck. 

Coincident in publicity with the massacre in Virginia, 
it was not deemed of sufficient importance at the time to 
prevent an emancipation debate in the Virginia Assem- 
bly, an utter impossibility ten years later, though it 
led to the mobbing of (Jarrison in lk)ston; and not 
until 1844, when upon its political expression in one 
Stiite turned the result of a presidential election, 
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could it be said to have become a -powerfnl sectional 
force. 

Soathero States took steps to preyent the logical and 
dangerous effects of its doctrines ; and it was interjected 
into national affairs by endeavors on the one hand to 
compel the government to become a party to abolition, 
and on the other a defender of slavery. For several 
years it was under condemnation even in its birthplacey 
and men were unwilling to believe that it could ever 
become a power. 

A Cambridge professor said of it, in 1835, that, '< there 
is in this, as in other communities, always afloat a cer- 
tain quantity of moral vims or noxious gas, ever and 
anon embo(?ying itself in some form as this.'' Another 
Northerner expressed tlie hope that *' no fanaticism of a 
faction at the North will ever so far prevail against the 
good sense and sound feeling of the community as to in- 
terrupt the genial flow of hospitality with which in 
every individual case " Northern men had been received 
by gentlemen of the Old Dominion. And this view was 
similar to the belief of an Alabamian, in 1847, that the 
controversy over slavery " grows out of the derangement 
of a few religious minds and the corruption of designing 
office-seekers, and that the mass of Northern people, 
with all their moral principle, their love of the insti- 
tutions of the country, their sacred regard for the 
blessed constitutional freedom of these States, never 
will sacrifice the Union for a mere abstract idea of 
individual libe;*ty."* 

For a while travellers could find among the people of 

^ Southern Literary Messenger , i. 287; ii. 434; De Bow^s 
Review iv. 117. 
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either section traits of character iliac might be advan- 
tageously cultivated by those of the other. Southern 
pulpita and professorial chairs could be filled by North- 
ern men; a Washington Allston could find pleasure in 
the society of Sparks, Story, Longfellow, and Dana at 
Cambridge, where his presence was " thought a benedic- 
tion ; " and Harper's district school library, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney's works, and publications of the Appletons and other 
firms, were recoouneuded for the use of Southern schools. 
As late as 1848 the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers was 
held by some Southemers to be the heritage of the whole 
country, though the virtues of the Puritan character, best 
exemplified in Endicott, were thought to be not without 
austerity, harshness, and ruggedness. Richard Yeadon 
of South Carolina was a speaker at the Pilgrim eelebra^ 
tion at Plymouth in 1853; Virgil D. Parris of Maine 
told the Jamestown Society, in 1857, that when the time 
arrived his State would be found " side by side with Vir- 
ginia in upholding tlie interests of the Union and putting 
down fanaticism." And Henry A. Wise wrote in the 
same year to the New England Society of New York, 
that the Pilgrims were the brothers of VirginiaDs' fore- 
fathers, and that harraony and peace would prevail in 
the country if the descendants of those who fought 
together in the Revolution should imitate theii ex- 
ample. 

These facta are evidences of the slow growth of alien- 
ation and hostility, and of the efforts to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters a& matters approached the crisis of 
1860. It was no easy matter to induce the majority 
of the people of one section to sever ties that their 
fathers had formed, and to lead them from a 
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Tr.r IviLrr >- irrri :- 1^55 tha- n:t«rer. years. Its 

Tcis T^r-.i-i-i^r-l *' -- "rl- .iiiniscjiin of Texas an-i the con- 
r.^^rif-zr. M-i:car- W^r. th- '.^'nission of Calif-" mia. the 
*T^'*:',r. of t?.*^ Terrivries cf Xe-nr Mexico ar.d Utah, the 
;i:;.'f- :;';!;.-:.• • f •;.•=- F"rl::Te Slive Act, and the prohihi- 
ti'.ri of thf' ?':;iv.-*-rraI-:ri the IHstriet of Columtia. The 
X'Tfirri'-ka-Kan^as A^r r.f l?v>4. the campaicm of Fremont 
in 1850. and the Dre^l Scott decision of 1857, were but 
Ht.a;j^r.s iri tlie ryjlitical division upon slavery involved in 
th^ Tf'xzs question, that had cost Clay the presidency in 
18i'i, and whifh made Lincoln President in 1861. 

Around these nets of Conp-ess and the Supreme 
C'ourt tljf! dismission was waged. The doctrine of State 
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rights, carefully recognized bj Southeniera in allusions 
to the United States as " the Confederate family," 
"these Confederate States," or "Co-States," emphasized 
once in defence of South Carolinian tariff individualism, 
was brought into action again wlien slavery was attacked. 
To such an extent was this the case, that it was ad- 
mitted that "from the discussions of the slave interests 
have been derived more knowledge of the true line of 
demarcation between the jurisdiction of the general and 
State governments than from all other discussions taken 
together." ' And so interwoven was slavery in the life 
of the South, that the onslaughts upon the peculiar in- 
stitution were regarded as menaces of the civilization of 
that section. It was impossible to conceive of that civ- 
ilization without reference to slavery ; and when it was 
attacked through slavery, it was not difficult to confuse 
the issues. 

The main political controversy was over the status of 
the slave power in the general government. On the one 
side were the Southern leaders determined to maintain 
if possible, in the Senate at least, the equilibrium be- 
tween the sections, even though such a course involved 
the creation of new slave States in newly acquired terri- 
tory. Thereby they hoped to check legislation, origin- 
ating in the increasing representation of the free States 
in the Lower House, hostile to the institutions of the 
South. On the other side were leaders just as deter- 
mined to destroy the equilibrium, to keep slavery within 
certain limits, and, in the case of the extremists, to ob- 
Iiterat« it regardless of consequences. 

Notwithstanding the magnanimity of Virginia in 
1 De Bow* Reeiew. sjUH, 400. 
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'- <tiat IM> fnaauj on b« ntspoBaUt for ttar iiBi;«ihi*s o( its 
Hlixo^Mi >fia I >B >I » kM 10 pcmire ahat title «iifa«r of the 
(Arti'T* U) thU taatwrnrrj can h»T* 10 ibr trmpwhies of the 
Anfrriran i^opl^. It it be alleged that the insnrgen-.s of Tewa 
«^» >tnler>nt« ftwm the United States, it is obiions lo reply that. 
I>r i^v-Sr (iilunUrr expatriation, under vbaterer cirrnmMancTs of 
tuX^ruvwr, lit KiM-imUtion, irf honor, or of infamy. — Ihey have tor- 
1rMr'\ all iJalrii Ui our fraurnal reganls. It it be even true that 
111"/ )mvb left a land of freedom for a land of despotiun, they have 
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That war brought into play the persistent "Wilmot 
Proriso," which proposed to exclude slavery from any 
territory that might he acqiured as a result of the con- 
test, and which was manifest in the'deliates over the 
compromise measures of 1850. Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maine hastened to in- 
dorse the Proviso, and Massaolmsetta went farther in 
calling for the aliolition of slavery. The South, that hail 
contributed nearly two-thirds of the troops for the war, 
was iiiSamed by this purpose to debar it from sharing 
in the results; and while the North had been excited 
in 1845 by the preponderance given the Bouth in the 
8enat« by the admission of Florida and Texas, tho 
South read its fate in the admission of California as a 
fre« State, in spite of the contention that the Missouri 
Compromise line ought to be extended to the Pacific, 
and form the new State's southern boundary. The 
straddle, extended later to Kansas and Nebraska, of 
permitting New Mexiuo and Utah to determine by their 
constitutions whether they were to be frce-snil or slave- 
holding, was as unsatisfactory to the North as to t.lte 
South ; and neither section found the abolition of the 



ilone It with tbeir eyes open nnd ileserve their dcsUnj. Titers la 
liut Uh> much reason to believe that many of them have gone as 
iiiire adventmers, speculating upon the chances of catnblishiiig 
till imlependent government in Texas, anil of seizing I hat imuense 
and fertile donistn by the title of the sword. But be lUls as it 

Lniay, when they became citlicns of Mexico, they liecame subject 
to Ihy conBtltution and laws of the country; and whuteverchangeB 
the Mexican people may have alrec made in Ihat consLitutlon 
and tbese laws, they are matters with which foreign states can 
have no concern, and of which they have no riglit to take cog- 
nizance." ["Life and Times of ^cimnlogcr," 567.] 
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For while it was thought at one time tliat the negro 
population of the South wouhl become too numerous to 
be employed as slaves, and that new territory was neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the increase, the answer 
was made, that even should no more territory be acquired, 
it was questionable whether there was need of it. Much 
waste land was still to be reclaimed, and the extra labor 
might be diverted into other lines than a^iculturej aucli 
aa the constniction of railroads, the trades, and manu- 
factures. One man, who advocated bringing slaves into 
direct competition with Northern labor, considered that 
the Xorth was dependent for its existence upon the 
South, and contended that the rivalry would throw 
white mechanics out of employment, destroy merchants 
and manufacturers, and profluce a financial crisis. 

William Burwell of Virginia asserted, however, in 
ISSa, that not only had the South an abundant area and 
employment for the slaves more prohtable than ever, but 
that there was an absolute deficiency of slave labor to 
supply the world's demand for luxuries and necessities. 

Some Southerners indorsed Walker in hia filibustering 
schemea against Nicaragua; and hia revocation of the 
decree abolishing slavery there led to the belief that a 
new State was to be added to the South, and that a foot- 
hold against Mexico had been obtained. There waa 
some truth in the statement of a Texan in 1859, that 
"Thousands of rifles are sleeping in Texas, and the 
Southern States ready to awake at the call of a leader, 
and become an army of occupation in that broad territory 
between Monterey and the Rio Grande." ' Lopez had 
his sympathizers and abettors in his expeditious against 
' De iloic's BerifiC, xxvl. 215. 
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Cuba; but when the garrote had put an end to his ani- | 
bitious, and the annexation of the island was urged upon 
political and commercial grouuda, and it was said that I 
even its independence would not injure, but would bene- 
fit, Louisiana's export produce trade, and would cheapen 
labor, the answer was, that aunesatiou would be fatal to ' 
the slaveholding interests of the South, particularly tha 
sugar-planting of Louisiana and Texas, and that it would 
be followed by the annexation of Canada, with an impulse 
thereby given to protective tariffs and abolition. 

Had slavery had ability to expand politically or eco- 
Domically, Texas would hardly have remained one Stata 
instead of becoming five, as was possible. The case of 
Kansas demonstrated the uselessness of an attempt on 
the part of slavery to expand rapidly enough to keep 
pace with the extension of population in the Kortb in- 
creased by immigration. 

Matching the colonizing crusade of the American ' 
Settlement Company of New York, the Emigrant Aid 
Company of Massachusetts, the Kansas League, the 
Octagon Settlement Company, with its temperance ad- 
junct, anil the Vegetarian Settlement Company, with its 
vegetarian and joint-stock planks, and other organiza- 
tions designed to make Kansas a free-soil State, the 
South, with Missouri in the lead, sought to place slave- 
holders there, and to form a slaveholding constitution, 
a must be a slave State, or the Union will be dis- 
solved," waa one cry ; " If refused admission to the 
Union, she will undoubtedly be received by another, 
and the united States South will begin their i 
was another.' 

Dp Bow'k Herinc, xiit. 410 ; : 
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When the act of colonial Virginia iu geeking to ex- 
clude alavea from its borden; was quoted in a speech 
justifying the anti-sluvery sentiment to the disputed ter- 
ritory, and Virginia was called the Kausas of England, 
the reply came that the act could only be esteemed as 
subversive of property rights, and that England did an 
eminently proper thing in vetoing it.' 

As soon an the contest had really begun in the terri- 
tory, the work of the Lafayette Emigration Society, that 
claimed that oue thousand slaves were in the new coun- 
try in 1856, was supplemented by the Kansas Associar 
tion of South Carolina, and funds were collected in New 
Orleans to promote the migration of such persons as 
proposed to become settlers. The South was told that 

'This argument of Percy ItalK.'rtH of Hlssisaippl was In 
marked contrast wl'.h Ihe scntlmenCa conlaiiied in .leSeraon's 
original draft of thy Dccluratlon of Independence. The clause 
relating to the slavc-traile as one of the cnuses against Geoi^e 

. vras as follows: " He haa waged cruol war against buiuan 
nature Itself, violating lis most ssf^red rights of life and liberty in 
the persons of a distant people who never otfeniled him, caplival- 
ing And carrying them Into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur mlanrable death in their transportation thither. This pirat- 
ical warfare. Die opprobrium of infidei. powera, is the warfuru 
of the ChrUtiao King of Great Britain. Dei«rmliii>il lo ki-ep 

n a market where mks should be liought and sold, he haa 
prostituted his negative for suppressing nvery attempt lo prohibit 

to reitntn this execrable rommercc. And that this assem- 
blage of horrors might want no faet of distinguished die. ho Is 

« exciting those very people lo rise In arms among us, and to 
purchase the liberty of which he has deprived them, by murder- 
ing the people on whom he also obtruded them; thus paying off 
former crimes committed againtt the i-rBEnTi&K of one |>eople 

h crimes wbicb he urges them to commit against the lives 
of another." 
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nnless it could maintain its gionnd in the election of 
October, 1856, all was lost; that if the slaTehdlding 
States shoaM send tvo thousand immigrants, that would 
mean two thousand Totes, and the condition of Kansas 
would be settled ; and while one man said that there was 
no possibility of hostile collision, as the Federal goyem- 
ment troops would be nsed against the abolitionistB, 
another included in expenses for fire settlers one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for firearms and bayonets. 

The war went on ; bat the census of 1860 showed that 
of the natire Americans in Kansas. 10.997 had been hoan 
in that State, 27,440 had come from the South, and that 
66,076 had come from the Xorth. The contributions 
had "been about the same from each sect ion in proportion 
to its population, bur the Sourh's was the smaller. 

Xotwithstandin':: the phvsioal imr^^ssibilitv of extend- 
ins: slaverv territorially, the North sa'^ an extension of 
its j.>ower in two particulars. The first exhibition, from 
the Northern stanJi^.^int. was hatl in the ironclail r>ro- 
Tisions of the Fu«-::tive S!av^^ Law amendment, making 
the national srovernment the instrument for the return of 
runaways, and obMreratin-^ it practi«\i'.:y from interstate 
C'-^mitv. where it h^id l-een placed bv the oriirinal !aw of 
New Envrhmd ori-^n. The Southern '"':st:ncati«?n » f the 
amendment was the flagrant abu-ses •:: \a3Z comity. The 
s»vond victor V for slaverv was the Dred >« « :t decifi-m. 
This was calleii by one **the Ma^nia ^.harta «.■: the 
S'.'^uth.*' thou A it declared void the comrromise •:■: 1S2<>. 
upon the fact and theories of which the S<^uth ha»l con- 
tended for vears. and which had leen veil for at least 

m 

six vears. The North vie veil it x< >o ithern ajr^ression* 
because it recalled the general estimation of slaves as 
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property held when the Constitution was framed, and 
because it set forth the doctrine that the word " ter- 
ritory " in the Constitution was applicable only to terri- 
tory within the limits of the States when they were 
colonies, and not to that acquired afterward by the gen- 
eral government by purchase or conquest ; and that Con- 
gress could exercise no power that was prohibited by 
the Constitution over the property of citizens of a 
Territory, 

Aside from the affirmation of constitutional principles 
upon which the South based its belief of safety in the 
Union, the decision was an empty victory for that sec- 
tion. It may have been like oil poured upon water for 
those of the South who wished to remain in the Union ; 
but for those abolitionists in whose minds the Constitu- 
tion was as a feather, it was like jiouring oil upon flames, 
" Since the decision of the Dred Scott ca«e," wrote 
De Bow in 1857, " all the fires of Northern agitation 
have been fed anew, and blaze and burn in every hearth 
and every hall." ' 

In the earlier phase of secession the expansion of the 
North had been resisted In the opposition to the tariff ; 
and that issue was connected later with slavery, not- 
withstanding the views held in some Southern States, 
notably Louisiana, when illustrations of the dominance 
of the North were sought, or such an argument was 
made as that the claim of the necessity for a high tariff 
if wages were to be maintained meant that slave labor 
must pay the high wages of white labor. 

The " free-trade and direct-tax " slogan was revived 

vigorously against the propositions of 1858 that resulted 

' De IIow'b Bnieic, xxil. 658. 
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in the Morrill Tariff Act ot 18C1 ; liut the tariff had 
become a subsidiary topic after the Act of 1846, 
the most equitable that bad ever been enforced. John 
A. CalhouH asBerted in 1S5G that the Tariff Act of 1816 
had cbnched the concentration of cummercial power at 
the North, and that since then the South'a influence hail 
diminished. Still, in the debate of 1789 the people of 
South Cai'olina were said to be willing to make sat'-rifices 
to encourage the manufactiiriug and maritime iiiteresU 
of sister States; aud John C. Calliuun, following tLe 
favoring of " fair protection " by i'resideut Madisou, 
-was influential in the passage of the Act uf 181C, because 
he believed that tlie policy of the country required '- pro- 
tection to our manufacturing establisliiueuts." Theto 
were more than twice as mauy votes for the Act from 
the North as from the South iu the House of Itopresen- 
tatives ) but of sixteen senators from each section vottug, 
but five from the South and two from the North were 
against it.' 

Calhoun afterward changed hia position, which was 
attributed to his New England cdiicatiun. But such 
reasoning hardly held good when New Englanders' atti- 
tude in 181C was recalled ; and it was just as logical 
as a statement — that might have been ma*le — that 
Calhoun's stay at Yale was responsible for his theory 
of nullification. 

Not a general tariff act became law after 181G without 
the aid of Southern votes, the strongest op[>oBitioii d»- 

■ Edmnnc] Ruflln of Yirglnln was «al<l to have been Um 
aiithur of the first popular movemenl agniiiat n protwiive policy 
In tlic tariff, lie having orKanluHl » petition against It wblcli wu 
presented to Congress In IW-ll^ 
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veloping in 1824, 1828, and 1842; and New Eogland 
contributed eighteen Northern votes in favor of the 
measure o£ 1857, extending the free list of the Walker 
tariff. Sentiment in the South was more uuit«d for 
freer trade ; but nearly as many representatives from 
the North aa from the South voted for the reduction, 
and a change of less than ten votes would have made 
the majority of the former section in favor of the hill. 

Arguments against the tariff were of the past tense ; 
those against abolition were of the present and the 
future tenses. The complaint of what the North had 
done through the tariff was not strong enough to lead 
to separation, especially as the South had heljied to 
create commercial power in which it failed voluntarily 
to participatf! as a section. What the North was doing 
in spite of tlie South, and what it might he able to 
accomplish without regard to it, were the things to be 
feared according to those who lost no opportunity to 
preach disunion. The facts helped the growth of bitter 
antagonism. 

Whether or not abolition attempted to circtdat« among 
slaves inflammatory documents likely to lead them to 
insurrection, sought to seduce them from their owners, 
carrying resistance to efforts at recovery to the point 
of unlawful violence, tried to arm the bondsmen with 
pikes purchased with the money of long-range philan- 
thropy, or created a party infused with the delerminar 
tion to remove slavery from the United States, it was 
certainly fraught with danger to the section in which no 
abolition debate conid be held. 

For the respective sections the dangers of anti-slavery 
may have been as exaggerated as those of pro-slavery. 
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But they had all the force of reality. The tormation at 
a, slave belt from Texas to Canada, had such & thing 
been possible, would have blocked the expansion of fi»» 
labor, and accentuated the unrest in politics and the 
industrial world that liad already begun to be mani- 
fested in the East, ■where foreign immigration BwelW 
the voting population. The invasion of Afexico would 
have been a repetition of the troubles of 1S44-1S48. 
The reopening of the slave-trade woiUd not only Lavc 
placed the United States upon a bsickward career accord- 
ing to standards of niodeni civilization, but would Lava 
enabled slavery extension, both territorially and politi- 
cally, to be accomplished. 

Efforts to revive the slave-trade were an acknowledg- 
ment that tho South had reached its limits for ex- 
pansion ; but that fact could not be perceived in th« 
excitement attending tho passage of the Pngitive Slave 
Law amendment with its anti-Stato-rlgfats features, and 
the Dred Scott decision, among those whose cause was 
strengthened by any apparent intensifying of the skil- 
fully manipulated antagonism of the Southern employ- 
ing clasa and the Northern wage element. 

But in the Southern propaganda, there was nothing 
involving danger to the homes, the property, or the lives 
of individuals in the North, unless in punishment of 
violations of national or local laws. The exclusion fruin 
Congress of petitions on the subject of slavery, carried 
to an extreme in the "gag-rule," were with some justice 
regarded as a limitation of a constitutional right ; though 
sneh a right would never have been conceded, ha<i it 
been thought that the liberty of one section could erer 
assume the form of license against the well-being and 
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the safety of another. Here, too, the feeling based 
upon the presumption that the utterances and acts of 
individuals or of representatives of a party were those 
of a united North, may have been at first exaggerated 
by imagination and rhetoric; but the trend of events 
made their possibility more palpable. 

Just as there was error in the belief that the seeds of 
disunion were sown at the time when Congress first took 
action to suppress the slave-trade, instead of at the time 
of the compromises upon slavery in the Constitution, so 
minor elements were magnified into importance because 
of their tendency, and because of the wish to prevent 
the slightest infringement of the constitutional guar- 
anty of slavery. 

Southerners saw danger to their section in the pos- 
sibility of the exclusion of slavery from the Territories, 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and in 
property owned by the government, the opening of 
diplomatic relations with Hayti and St. Domingo, tlie 
prohibition of the slave-trade between the States, of the 
doing away of three-fifths of the slaves in the basis of 
representation, the annexation of Canada, and of the 
granting of the suffrage to negroes. The last possibility 
was realized only in those States where the negro, unless 
he was a fugitive slave, was an inconsequential element. 

The fear that the Federal government might be used 
as an engine of attack upon slavery, " thus threatening 
destruction to the civilization and social institutions of 
the South," grew when men began to think that the pro- 
slavery sentiment of the North was confined to Demo- 
cratic office-seekers, individuals alarmed at the possible 
consequences to their business of disunion, and conser- 
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vative Union men; and that tbe anti-slavery views were 
spreading to the villager and towns, influencing iotelU- 
gent farmers, business men, the professions, and all el6> 
ments of society. 

Among the causes enumerated as affecting the Soatb 
detrimentally were adverse legislatimi, tlirowing the 
burdens of government upon it in iucreaaing expendi- 
lurea for oiwrations in sections from which slavery yna 
excluded; the growth of the idea among the slaves of 
Northern superiority and sympathy, and of Southern 
inferiority and cowardice, renderiijg them disorderly and 
rebellious ; the distrust of the negroes on tlie part of 
Southerners; the crowding of slaves into the cotton 
States, and the prevention of further importations to 
supply the deficiency elsewhere; the destruction of the 
equilibrium in the Senate; and the withdrawal of capi> 
tal from tlie South and its increase in the Xorth. 

The last two were attributable to slavery rather than 
to abolition, but a real menace to slavery were the 
changes developing in some of the border States. In 
1847 it was expected that natives of the North would 
gradually settle on tbe border, bringing means to pur- 
chase the worn-out fields, and the skill and industry to 
restore them to fert.ility, aud that thereby land would 
be taken from the occupation of slaves. Four yeiira 
later, the cry in the North for " free lands " was her- 
alded as a purpose to colonize on the public lands in the 
South "free-soilers," to whom every facility was to be 
offered, that they might acquire a majority in each Stat«^ 
control its legislation, and push slavery nearer to tite 
equator. 

In opposition to Free-soilism an attempt was : 
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revive the plan of ceding to the States the publin lands 
within their borders, each State to pay into the United 
States treasury 75 per cent of the gross amoiuit of the 
sales ; but it failed, and the homestead agitation fol- 
lowed. 

A comparison of the State censuses of Missouri for 
1851 and 1856 showed that in twenty-five counties the 
number of slaves had decreaseil 4,411 in five years, and 
that in ninety-five counties the whites had increased 
184,290, ami slaves, 2,262, a marked disproportion ex- 
isting in the counties bordering upon Iowa. This led 
to the question, " Is slavery declining in Missouri ? and 
to the belief that in the Union the border States would 
be lost to slavery in a short time. Against this was set 
the statement within twelve months, that outside of St 
Louis no man could be elected governor or a member of 
Congress unless he was for slavery. There was, never- 
theless, reason for the question in 1857, where in the 
hour of necessity would Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware, and even Virginia, be found when the shock 
should come ? 

Another source of danger was seen, not without rea- 
son, in the conduct of the leadera, "circumscribed in 
usefulness " by the prospect of a mission to France, a 
cah'net position, or a jiresidential nomination, .seduced 
by the wealth and prftronage of the general government 
'' to betray their constituents ; " or, as one writer had it, 
"engaged in miserable schemes of personal selfishness 
and petty ambition, too sedulously and absorbingly, if 
ininally, to the neglect of the nearest and dearest 
rights and interests of their countrymen." ' 

' De Boin'» Hi^rfc./-, x, 478; xvii. 2; xviii. 357. 
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Tbaae ir!ic male stuisl ohorzcs^ howerer tme tliej 
mLAz c«. JkrLnas loe av^ra^ pcliodaii in general, ob- 
ieurrHi zhit ficc uas a man in aiM^pcxng an aj^KHntiTe 
Gifii:« did ncc auseessar^j relini^TiiA a desire lo farther 

thje widAea of hid foIIiiverSi, \mz might, indeed^ make it 
a better Tas.iai$s^^:iicd for SoncLem interests. And 
fev Sociner^ LeflAiers a: Wuhin^^n between 1850 and 
15«» eocid be a«;isei! with, tnzth of not advocating the 
prlaieiples of the mlin^ clasB of their States, though 
some did not go as far as the extreme sectionalism of 
the - SoGthem Bights " preacher. The election of 1860 
was readilT construed to mean the exclusion of Sontb- 
emers from govemmearal offices and the beginning of 
greati^r evils- 

Jr Person Davi*. at a dinner ac Jackson in 1857, de- 
f '.iTir.r that h-e "^^s no alarmist, and that he hail a con- 
L^mr-t for {ar.ics. inl a 5*:om for panic -makers, told his 
a::';ience tkit ir. 1S*30 the monster crisis was to be met, 
aiii that American patriotism would pass through the 
or-i^-al of tire. He 'vaniei them to prepare for the 
worst. He chara«roriz»^l as a «lark age in jKiliiical his- 
tory- a itfiUfA Wtween the Rev«jlutiou and 1S57, when 
'• patriotism was c-onstrued to bo submission to degrada- 
tion, and wrong for the sake of a Union whose soul, was 
perishing/' ^ 

That age ha/1 produced Clay. \Vebster, Calhoun, and 
lU'Uiou. The first three were dead when Davis spoke, 
find \]ut fourth did not live to see the fulfilment of the 
Mississippian's warning. The prospect of a loss of in- 
fiut'iico in administrative affairs, and the consequent loss 
of jKJwer to clu'ck constitutional or arbitrary action, had 

^ Di; linir'a litricw, xxiii. 104. 
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behind it the fear of the admission of a sufficient num- 
ber of new States to abolish slavery by a constitutional 
ftmendinent. 

For a people to realize that the power of their section 
had departed, that they were in a permanent minority 
in national affairs, " an inferior and degrading position," 
wa3 galling, particularly when it was felt that the chief 
magistrate would be compelled to follow the will of the 
majority, who would insist upon legislation destroying 
slavery, extinguishing wealth estimated at $2,000,000,- 
000, and rendering valueless other property worth as 
much more. To this political and economic revolution, 
some argued, would be added the populating of the 
South by a no-property class from the North, a war of 
T^ea, and complete subversion of social order, and the 
triumph of " agrarianism." 

" Domestic quiet and repose," said the call for one of 
the conventions after the campaign of 1856, "are in- 
vited to give way to agrarianism, socialism, spiritualism, 
and all of the infinitely diversified isms which agitate 
and keep in continual turmoil what is called, by an abuse 
of terms, free society. Reforms there may be — im- 
provements; time and experience develop these in the 
machinery of all societies. Should such at any time be 
necessary at the South, it is ours, and ours only, in 
assemblies and conventions to discuss and pronounce 
Upon them, indignantly repelling the impotent interfer- 

Iences of our neighbors.'' ' 
The revolutionary utterances of Wendell Phillips, 
Anson Burlingame, and otlieta; the calls to trample 
law under foot; the deinnnds tor an anti-slavery Cun- 
' De ISixb'h llrriete, xxi. 560. 
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inti-fiUTery Bible, .-ind an anti-slaverf Oodn 
the m^onement of Helper's '■ Impeniliiig Criais " I 
CottgressDieD ; the suggestion in a school-book that black 3 
regimeuts from Jamaica and Hayti might be landed to J 
aid a servile insurrection, — shoved a spirit quite di£fev>l 
ent from that underlj-ing threats agsunst preachers oCj 
abolition shouid ihey venture upon Southern soil, biii>' 
similar to thai of the outrages in Kansas and the assault 
Upon Sumner by Preston Brooks. And the evasions and 
violations of the Fugitive Slave Law in many of the North- 
ern States, with their '■ personal liberty laws," defiance a 
the Supreme Court, and seinire of sla\'es r'n tmntitu, erei 
when carried to free soil for emaneipation, — were mai 
festations of interference with the Soathem institution.* j 

■ The warning ihat interTerence with slavery from outsider, 
■ad contiuiul ■^taiion of abolition, would wr«ltcn the 
metit of the Sonth tor the Northern States did not come froa, 
Soalhemeif alone. The Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams lold Ul-' 
section. In ISi>4, that invectives a^inst the Sonih. exaggerated' 
representations of slavery, indiscriniiuale Impulations of conni- 
vance with its abuses, political opposition, resistance to Southern 
rights under the Constitution, and cfTorla to decoj serranls at 
home and abroad, excited opposition that rendered hopeli 
Northern desire for the benefit of (he negroes. " We tnajr drfi 
the South and her shtves from the Union," he w 
thereby gain nothing for the slaves." 

In \85B, after John Brown's raid, J. H. Tayl< 
speakers at the banquet of the New England Society of Cbaiiet- 
ton, asld that there were but two alternatives, the 
in the present Union, and ^n^diially yielding to (be pressure upon 
Southern Itutitntions until the; should perish hj atrophy; the 
other, to assert the rights of independent States, and then orgao- 
ize a goremment upon a principle rticognising harmony in all 
conditions of Ul>or. 

To a Boston nieellns of the same period ex-Presldent Piei 
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! proposition made in the 
North in 1857, that Oon^ss should pay to eat'h State 
?250 for each slave emancipated, and $2~> to eath freed- 
man, was derided as plating too low a. value upon slaves ; 
and it was asserted that, if SOOO were paid for every 
slave, four-fifths of the tax necessary for emancipation 
with compensation would fall upon the South, and that 
from the start Rnancial loss for that section would ensue. 
Uor couM a proud people, whose circumstances ren- 
dered them peculiarly sensitive to criticism, endure in 
patience the tenor of such an arraignment as that con- 
tained in "Unele Tom's Cabiu." Its author may have 
intended to inveigh only against the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the complicity of Northerners in the maintenance of 
slavery; but in generalizing from special cases so as 
to lead some Southerners to acknowledge that there 
was some truth in the book, — though tliese were called 

wrote thai " It Ir not the recent Invasion trom Virginia wbli^h 
ahould KWBkon oar Btrongcst appreheaslon, but the teachings 
■till vebt^uiuntly persitleil Id, trom which It spraug. nlth the in- 
evitable neccisity which' evolves the effect from Ibe cause. So, 
agntn, it U to be rcmombcred tbnt those who boldly approve slid 
■pjiUud the Bi^ts of treason and mimlcr |>eri)elraled within the 
lluilta of Yirgiaia are not the most ilangerous enemies of the 
Cuustitutlon aud the Union. Subtle, crafty men, who, paaslug 
by duties and obligatiuoR, habitually appeal to sectional preju- 
dices and passions by denouncing the Institutions of the people 
of the South, and thus inflame the Norlbem mind to the pitch of 
resistance to the clear provisions of the fundamental law; who, 
under plausible pretexts addressed to those prejudices and pas- 
aloua, pass local laws designed to evade constitutional obliga- 
tions, — are really and tndy. whether they believe it or not, the 
who are hurrying tis upon simple destruction." ["South- 
aide View of Slavery," 157; De Bow'a J?ecinc, xxvill. 242, ^43,] 
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weak-minded, — and by intimating hy inteirogatioD that 
the Southern virtues that she could not avoid ilepieting 
were uueomiuon, she turned upon the people of the 
whule South the indignation of maiikiml. The uioet 
potent appeal to prejudices is often that which con- 
tiiins a germ of truth, and a kernel of reality is usu- 
ally a powerful element in fiction. But the Southeni 
alaveholding class, who felt the injustice of all being 
weighted with the sina of a few, were in no moo<:l at 
the time to view the book in any light except that of its 
effect against them, and to regard it otherwise than as 
"a libel and villification" of their section, and am offi- 
cious intermeddling in its affairs. 

The book not only set the Northern mind afire, but 
increased the number of Southerners who merged hjitred 
of the North in hostility to the Union. 

For several years before secession occurred, contriba- 
tions were uow and then made to its plan, 
go for the Union," said A. P. Calhoun, in an addre 
Ijefore the South Carolina Agricultural Society, 
union of the South, the union of part of the South, I 
union of one State, if need be, for the sakfe of the S 
Edmund RufBn of Virginia thought that the perfec 
safe and peaceable course for separation and eonfedea 
tion would be for Vii^nia and the other slave States Q 
the border, with North Carolina and Tennessee, not I 
move at first, or at least not as early as the more Soutl 
ern ones. C. G. Memminger, in explaining in 1861 t 
futility of separate action by South Carolina, and alloi 
ing to the forts of Charleston harbor with the Stars a 
Strijws floating over them, said, " When Soutli Carolu 
secedes, and becomes au independent nation, I do l 
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doubt that the valor of her sons will not permit a 
foreign flag to wave over her territory. . . . The flag 
that now floats over these forts will trail in the dust; 
but whose flag will it be ? Georgia and Alabama and 
Mississippi and North Carolina and Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Florida and Louisiana and Arkansas each 
claims one of those stars, each has a common pride 
in that flag, each has her honor floating in its stripes, 
each feels a wound when that banner has been 
struck." * 

South Carolina contented itself at that time with 
asserting its right to secede, " without let, hindrance, or 
molestation from any power whatever," and "that for 
the sufficiency of the cause which may impel her to 
such separation she is responsible alone, under God, 
to the tribunal of public opinion among the nations 
of the earth." But the time set for secession by those 
who were startled by the eclipse of the Whig party 
in the vote for Fremont was when a President should 
be elected by abolition and sectional votes, the word 
"sectional" evidently being applied to all the country 
but the slave States. It was said that, " if Fremont had 
been elected, the consequences would have been so mani- 
festly and highly dangerous to the rights and safety 
of the slaveholding States, that they would scarcely 
have waited to be completely shackled and powerless 
for defence, before they would have seceded or sepa- 
rated from the victorious and hostile States." * 

A prolific and well-informed writer in Washington, 

1 ** Life and Times of Memminger/' 214 ; De Bovo's Be- 
view, xxvi. 470. 

^ De Boio'a Revievoy xxii. 590. 
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who adopt«d tbe nneaplionioos but significxot 
plume of " Python," shared the belief that Sewaid 
was the lexical Bepnblican candidate fur the Presi- 
dency in 1860. Urging the South to demand iu that 
year of the Charleston convention tbe nomtuatioa of 
" a firm, tried, tme, patriotic Southern man " for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, a man whose influenM ex- 
tended lo the Pacific, he predicted the probability o( 
88 per cent of the {leople of the Xorth nJlying at the 
polls for Republicanism. 

The belief that revolution would cripple the North, 
and almost ruin the South, led to the suggestion that 
Virginia should be the mediator betireen them. Media- 
tion was to be the preventive of civil war. It was 
thouglit, on the one hand, thut military preparaUons 
need not be extensive, as no power on earth could malce 
war upon cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, and as cotton 
would hold England in check; but, on the other, it wu 
hinted that the South might be subjugated, or that if it 
was successful its industries and slave property woold 
still be insecure, and it would not have the ability to 
maintain a separate existence. The probability of tha 
sons of the South being called upon soon to defend ifi^ 
made welcome the increase in the number of milii 
schools; and the manufacture of arms in Virginia, Soul 
Carolina, and Georgia was urged. In a discussion in] 
1858 of modern tactics, the citizens of Virginia, whiclj. 
was expected to meet the first shock of warfare, were] 
pictured as relying upon a broken reed, if they dependi 
upon the arms at their command to repel a foreign f( 
or to vindicate their rights. 

If the stagnatioti resulting from a shortage in cottt 
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were Dot to prevent tlie government or the people of the 
Korth from makiifg war, or attempting to mareli an 
army to coerce or conquer the seceding States, the latter 
would have an impregiiahle forLi6cation, it was helieved, 
in the common feeling of friendship, and the position of 
tho slavehoiding States in which the secession spirit 
had not yet gained the mastery. 

R. C. Weightman, an admirer of Calhoun, whose doc- 
trines, he thought, leavened; the whole mass, and whose 
name was graven upon every part of the country, argued 
from Washington that a Southern confederacy must tail 
if it was set up. The States which most strenuously 
urged the importance of preserving the constitutional 
rights of the States, he said, were those that hail a pecu- 
liarity — slavery — to protect. In a homogeneous slave- 
holding confederacy, " State Rights " would soon die out, 
there would be no State feeling or jealousy, vigilance 
woiild slumber, and the drift would be into a monarchy, 
more or less limited. 

Against the cry sent forth from Washington, and sus- 
tained from that quarter, was raised the voice of at least 
a respectable minority of the South, believing that State 
encouragement of works of improvement would do more 
to aid the South than angry discussion and high-keyed 
resolutions ; that the true policy was to offer inducements 
to foreign immigration, and, by changing the domestic 
and political economy, to regain political strength; and 
that too much haste had been shown in haughty denun- 
ciations of maligners and exasperating threats of resist- 
ance to unwarrantable aggressions. 

One whi) felt that the South coidd do nothing but 
take bold steps to secure itself, if atl the people could 
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be satisfied that all the people of the North felt aiPi 
the subject of abulitioo, saiil that some averred tliati 
Constitution had been brokeu by the iu-ta of 1S50, wU 
others contended that the compromises were within I 
power of Congress, though highly objectionable. He B 
lieved that tlie minority should Libide by the judgmM 
of the majority, even under fundamental wrong, uilf 
the continuetl good order of sot^icty was of far mare 1 
portance to them than the establishment of & ( 
rule in a particular case. But he was convinced I 
should the majority, whose dicta were " t 
the decision of a right reason," adopt in the South t 
violent measai'es suggested, a prosoriptive policy ■ 
a large minority would follow. The oppreasioi 
injustice committed by their countrymen against (aU) 
Woutlierners would then far exceed the injustice rIim 
against the North, liberty of conscience in politicai e 
cerns would disappear, and all who differed with 1 
majority would be ealle<l enemies of their countty. 
"Python" claimed tliat the policy of the clan 
ers of training slaves to the mechanic tratlcs, and i 
them out in competition with white mF«ha»ic8, '■tl 
degrading mechanical pursuits to the condition of n 
service,'' had given birth in all directions to a 
and deeply rooted hostility to slavery among tiM J 
property men, whether Northern born or nativec of "f 
South. A writer living near Athens. Ga.. who C 
himself "one of the people, one of the poor peass 
the land that the Secessionists ablior," accused siie 
as Rhett, Memminger, De Bow, and Fitzhugli, of p 
to convert the South into a monarchy, and addt 
if the opulent and powerful of Iho country really 
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to reform popular error and make the people better, they 
should foster a good system of common-school education 
in which morality and the duties of citizens should be 
taught. Alexander H. Stephens, even after the signal 
for secession had been given by the election of Lincoln, 
told the Georgia legislature that it was no sufficient 
reason for such a step. 

When secession occurred, it was upon the plan mapped 
out for it, with but few modifications. But nearly a gen- 
eration was required to change the sentiment of 1832, 
developed from an earlier type, into the form of 1860. 
The first step, as a result of the nullification episode, 
the interest in internal improvements, and the incendi- 
ary conduct of abolitionists, was the endeavor to gain 
for the South a share of the general progress of the 
country, to develop its natural resources, to build up a 
commercial and industrial life, and thus to make it inde- 
pendent of the North. 

Desire for such independence did not at first imply 
any threat of disunion, though that was the charge made ; 
for some years elapsed before politics overwhelmed the 
practical purposes of promoters of the commercial spirit, 
and it was sought to prepare the South for independence 
outside the Union. 

In the meantime the "Southern Rights" movement, 
that became prominent when the " Wilmot Proviso " was 
interjected into the struggle, was directed to trade and 
commerce as the means of retaliating upon the North. 
The South, it was urged, should organize a general pro- 
scription by ceasing to trade with the North ; by refusing 
subscriptions to newspapers, magazines, or reviews, hos- 
tile to Southern institutions ; by giving patronage only to 
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native professional men ; and >>y abstaining from 
ill the North ; by encouraging home industries ; by using 
corn instead of oats, and fodder instead of hay, for live- 
stock ; liy excluding Northern vessels j and by placing a 
heavy license tax upon all but Southern traders. 

As the violations of the Fugitive Slave Law continuedf , 
men were urged to reject ail national candidates not< 
identified with the Southern population, without inter- 
fering with party affiliations to make the Southern issue' 
of first importance ; to carry the war into Africa, 
were, by establishing a press at the North ; and to repi>--j 
diate or abandon the national parties and obsolete issues 
which had been " retained only to subserve the purposes 
of the partisan leaders. " 

Distinction among sections of the South and people of 
individual States maile anything like a btjycott impos- 
sible. Threats had only an exasperating effect upon the 
North. But politicians and the press continued their 
utterances on the line that there were rights more to be 
valued than theories and sentiments about union, and 
much more important because they involved every thing 
for which union was to be desired. To them were added 
acts accustoming the people to the idea of severing rela- 
tions with the national government. 

Delegates from nine States in convention at Kashville, 
in 1850, asserting the Southern jiosition, were a model 
for the Montgomery Congress of 1861; but as yet the 
South was not united in speech or action. Wbcu South 
Carolina issued, in 1S32, the ordinance of nullification, 
Virginia, in the guise of peacemaker, announced that 
it did sot consider the doctrine of State rights in the 
resolutions of 17US as sanctioning the act, and asked 
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thai it be reacinded or suspended. Though the old Com- 
monweallh had been, in 184", something of an embryo 
nullifier itself, when ita legislature aonounced that it 
would not recognize as binding any enactment of the 
Federal government, having for its object the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in any territory south of the Missouri 
couipromiae line, it urged South Carolina in 1861 to de- 
sist from secession, as it was unwilling to take any steps 
in consequence of the compromises of 1850, " calculated 
to destroy the integrity of this Union." ' 

Two political parties yet had their hold upon both 
sections, aa the popular ballot of 1852 showeil, though 
Scott had the votes of only foiir of the thirty-one States 
in the electoral college. But the sixty-six votes in the 
Whig Convention at Baltimore in that year against 
the slavery resolution, and the manifesto of the anti- 
Nebraska Pfmocrats of 18S4:. indicated which way the 
wind was blowing. In the union of Whigs, independent 
Democrats, and Abolitionists in 1866, — that gave Fr^ 
moot, the Republican candidate, 114 electoral votes in 
11 Northern States; made Buchanan's minority popu- 
lar vote in that section but 36,905 more than that of 
Pierce's in 1852 ; gave the electoral vote of but one 
Stat« to Fillmore, the American candidate, indorsed by 
those Whigs, the majority of wliom lived in the South, 
who still hoped for the Union, but could not vote for 

Democrat; and took Maine anil New Hampshire 
from the l>emocratic column to join Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New York, that had been with them at 
times, — was -born a party in which the South as a 
section had no part. The hope of safety in Democracy 
began to fads. 

1 '■ Lifp and Times of Memminger." 252. 
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The Democracy of Alabama had positively inatnicted i 
its delegates to Ciocinnati, in 1856, to withdraw from 1 
the national convention, if it failed to incorporate i& I 
the platform a plank recognizing and approving the I 
faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 1 
pro-slavery cont.ention about the Territories. Three' 1 
years later, upon the assembling of the South Carolina | 
legislature, aft-er the reiteration hy Reward of his belief I 
in the " irrepressible conflict " and an exposition of that I 
conflict at Harper's Ferry, Governor Gist said that the 
election of a Republican I'resident would settle the (ques- 
tion of Soutli Carolina's safety in the Union, as the vital 
principle of the Constitution would be destroyed, while 
the form might be retained. He warned the State against _ 
committing itself to any presidential candidal*, and b&- I 
jng forced hy party trammels to support a nominee ; for I 
he thought that they might as weil rely upon a paste>J 
hoard bark to protect them from ocean storms, as upon I 
the Democratic party to work out their salvation. The! 
legislature responded by reasserting the ordinance of I 
1852, as to the right to secede ; appropriating 8100,000 1 
for military contingencies; and sending Memminger e 
commissioner to Richmond, like P. B. Starke sent by« 
Mississippi, to take counsel with Virginia about tha'M 
practicability of a convention,' 

■ Mississippi'^ legislature had previously adopted the fol- 
lowing ri'soUillon ; " UrtokeJ, Tlist the cltclioii of a President 
the Uoltcil Slates by voles of one section of tlic Ut)<an on t 
ground of aa Irreconcilable conflict bptween the two sectlona. 
In reference to their respective systems of labor, and with an 
avowed purpose of hostility to the Institution of slavery a* 11 pre- 
vails in the Southern States, and ns recognliii^d in the coinpact of 
union, would so threaten a destruction of the ends for which 
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But Virginia's assembly iliJ not think it expedient to 
appoint delegates. It recognized an imperative necessity 
for decisive nieasures in regard to relations with the 
non-slaveholding States ; but it did not yet distrust the 
capacity of the Southern States, "by a wise and firm 
exercise of their reserved powers, to protect the rights 
and liberties of the people, and to preserve the Federal 
Union." But it thought that effective co-operation 
could be had only by direct legislative action of the 
several States, rather than through the " agency of de- 
bating and advisory assemblies." ' 

Amid the echoes of such proceedings, supplying cam- 
paign material for the opposition, the Democratic party 
met ill Charleston. Had not the recognized principles 
of the minority been sufficient to defeat the party after 
the events following the canvass of 1856, the secession 
of delegates from Delaware and eight of the cotton 
States, and the subsequent schism at Baltimore, would 
have guaranteed the election of Lincoln. 

The choice of a Republican, as had been foreshadowed 
for four years, led to the immediate execution of the 
plan contingent upon it. South Carolina seceded on 
Dec. 20, 1860. It stood alone outside the Union until 
Jan. 9, 1S61. On that day South Carolina fired mxm the 
Star of the West, sent with re-euforcementa for Fort 
Sumter, and turned back the vessel. Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana then seceded in rapid 
succession; and on Feb. 1 Texas passed its ordinance, to 

Constitution was forme*] as tn justify tlin slavelioldlng StatiiR in 

MklDg couiitel together fur tbeir separate protection and salet;," 

lt>r Buia'n fletieip, xsvlii. 41>2.] 

' De Bow'< flerirnT, utvill- 1113. 
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take effect one month lat*r, njioii ratification. Wheal 
Buchanan left the presidential chair, seven of the Statc«'| 
that had heijied to place him there had formed a Con-r 
federacy. On April 12, the (lonfetieracy, upon tearmngj 
of an intention to resupplj the fort, fired upon the fiaffJ 
over Sumter. Lincohi called for seventj'-five thousand! 
men ; and Virginia and North Carolina, that had bel^l 
back, together with Arkansas and Tennessee, joined t 
Confederacy. 

Several motives, aside from ambitions o£ individnalt ■ 
and indignation of the mass, joined in the rise of ti»M 
Confederacy. Revealed moat prominently by South I 
Carolina, and confined probably to tlie cottjjn belt, seces- 
sion assumed the form of the minority's undertaking to* 
protest gainst the majority, if not to dictate to it. In, 
1831 Huger said that lie was dis{>osed to leave Carolina.j 
where it was, the equal, not the superior, of other States.! 
Twenty years later Memminger asked, in discussing the I 
opinion of other States about disunion, *' Are we to sup. ^ 
pose that they entertain so high sense of the wis<lom 
of South Carolina, that her judgment will overrule their 
own ? " And Bishop William Capers of the Methodist 
Church, who had travelled in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, discouraging the idea.V 
of secession by South Carolina alone, said, " It must be] 
a putting of the other Southern States in fault, a sort | 
of branding them as deficient in knowledge, or courage, 
or patriotism, or all these together. . . . We may nob j 
hold ourselves wiser or better than they are, but i 
equals only.'" 

Deference to the minority had been shown in I 
1 " Life and Times of Memminger," 07. 213, 2a3. 
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Coiistitiitiou in the provisions for equal standing of each 
State in the Senate, adding to the basis of representation 
in the South three-fifths of the bliicks, and prohibiting 
any amendment prior to 1808 afEecting clauses one and 
four of section nine. The last provision was made upon 
motion of Rutledge of South Carolina, who said that he 
could never agree to give a power by ivhich the articles 
relating to slavery could be altered by the States not 
interested in it and prejudiced against it. At that time 
South Carolina had rather to fear the middle colonies, 
particularly Vbginia, than those in which the later 
abolition was boni. 

But the fear of the majority, distinctly revealed in 
the debates and actions of the constitutional convention, 
did not stop at the majority of States ; for Dew, referring 
to the constitutional convention of Virginia of 1830, said 
that Eastern Virginia had objected to the white basis 
principle of suffrage on the ground that it would enable 
the western portion, where nature was a check upon 
slavery, to oppress the east through the medium of 
slave property ; and he gave an emphatic negative to his 
own question, ■' If a convention of the whole State of 
Virgmia were called, and in due form the right of slave 
property were abolished by the votea of Western Virginia 
alone, does any one think that Eastern Virginia would 
be bound to yield to the decree ? " This was an enunci- 
ation of the theory, by no means uncommon, of vested 
property rights giving the minority the privilege of not 
only determining what was best fur the State, but of pre- 
venting a majority from asserting itself.' 

■ Dew's "Review of the Debate in the VlrgtnJa LegUlli- 

tiireot 1631-1832," (JT. 
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It wu nstural in men of EDglish origin, strei 
in the oatgiowth of custom b; the faeb of Ut 
section where lepresentation in Congresa wu i 
yond the stiength of the white vote, and whez 
cent of the popular rote in the country in twf 
yean placed 41 per cent of members in the 
college. Men who were likened to "little kin 
farms for kingdoms and slaves for subjects," 
were told, "Let ns beware how we run tilt 
hereditary monarchy, for we ate hereditary i 
ourselves," ' easUy developed a strong sense 
vidual liberty agunst the mass for themselves 
not necessarily involve readiness to concede six 
erty to those who differed from them in op 
circumstances. 

A minority, though, have rights that the maj 
morally bound to respect ; but the reverse ia equi 
and real democracy means that minorities must 
majorities. 

Secession did not mean that the whole 8c 
willing to relinquish the advantages and priuci 
government founded in the (!o-operatiou of both 
merely because a part of the South regarded t 
of an election, toward which it had directly con 
as a threat of the subversion of the Conatitu 
destruction of the principle of confederation, 
establishment of tlie principle of consolidatioi 

The resemblances between the Confederate ' 

tion and the earlier one may have signified a 

preserve its princijiles. Itut the substitution of 

of delegation of powers for that of granting 

> De Boa's RenVir, xsvlil. 149. 
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the prohibition of a protective tariff and bounties, and 
the limitation upon navigation acts, demonstrate that the 
original document did not satisfy the demands of seces- 
sion ; and the suppression of the word " slave " in the 
Constitution of 1787, showing deference to the senti- 
ment certainly of a strong minority in the convention, 
particularly when viewed in connection with the debates, 
was in marked contrast with the treatment of the sub- 
ject in the Constitution of 1861. The clauses dealing 
with the slave-trade, intimating a combination of threat 
and bribe from six States to others that were still in 
the Union, may not be considered as an expression of 
a purpose to preserve that Union. 

The slaveholding States that were slow to join the 
Confederacy, or that failed to do so, cannot be accused 
of a deficiency of courage or of conviction. The best 
of them all, probably, Virginia, must have known that 
it had less to gain and more to lose materially by enter- 
ing the Confederacy than any other State in the South. 
But such a consideration had little weight at the secret 
meeting of the convention of April, 1861. The call for 
troops to be employed against the farther South left 
Virginia the choice of joining in the coercive measures 
of the general government, or of offering itself as a sac- 
rifice, even to dismemberment, for the States beyond it. 
The State no longer hesitated. 

The votes of the early months of 1861 on the propo- 
sitions to hold conventions, or to ratify ordinances of 
secession, where the people had voice in the matter, 
revealed the existence of opposition to disunion that did 
not subside even after the attack upon Sumter. But 
it was confined principally to the upper tier of States; 
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and th« ties of union were weakened when secession 
took the form of protection of a State and a home from 
a war levied from without, and aided by diaaffection 
within. That was a cause near to every man's heart, 
whether he was a slaveholder or the humblest yeomau. 
In its support all other considerations waned before 
him; and he was ready to undergo financial loss, per- 
sonal hardships, aiwl even death. 

War was tlie worst fulfilment of prophecies of the 
ultimate effects of the elections of November, 1860. It 
massed all the motives into one, — the resolve to assert 
the right of a Stat*, reserved by the Constitution or in 
spite of it, vohmturily to leave a Union into which 
it had voluntarily entered, involving the additional 
right of the State to be the sole judge of its action, 
its wisdom, its expediency, and its justice toward its 
whilom associates. 

That was carrying into constitutional organization the 
natural and unquestionable right of an individual to 
part from those with whom he cannot agree, which im- 
plies, however, for the peace of society an avoidance of 
injury to others, imless in defence of home and family. 
That right had been expressed iu one form or another, 
boldly or secretively, in the attitude of the clique styled 
"The Essex Junto," traced in origin to 1781; in the 
Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania in 1794 ; 
in the resolutions of the legislatiirea of Kentucky and 
Virginia in 1798, the one claiming to nullify, and the 
other pronouncing as unconstitutional the aggressions 
of New England Federalism in the alien and sedition 
acta; the opposition in Now England to the purchase of 
Louisiana, and to the acquisition of Texas; the scheme 
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of a New England Confederacy in 1808, that came to a 
head in the Hartford Convention of 1814 ; resistance 
to the embargo to the extent of nullification of its 
force act; refusal to comply with requisitions for mi- 
litia for the common defence when the country was 
threatened by war ; and in Georgia's Cherokee dispute 
in 1830. 

The same spirit was manifested in South Carolina's 
attempted voiding of tariff legislation, and in the prac- 
tical nullification of law and the Constitution relating to 
fugitive slaves by New England at home and abroad. 
The two chief parties to the bargain of 1787 could not 
abide by its provisions. South Carolina had its Cal- 
houn ; New England its Quincy . ^ 

There were resemblances in the assertion of the right 
to secede to the contention of 1776. l^ut in actual con- 
ditions there was a difference. The thirteen colonies re- 
volted against laws framed by a government in which 
they had no voice. A part of the South sought to with- 
draw from a Union whose laws it had helped to frame, 
but in which it had become a hopeless minority. Great 
Britain's deeds had been done in 1770. Those of the 
United States in which the South would have no voice 
were in 1860 yet to be accomplished. 

Within thirty years the spirit of South Carolina 
changed from that of nullification with secession as 
a resort in case of attempted coercion, into secession 
without the preliminary and rather illogical veto of 

^ A notable characteristic of New England nullification, 
wherein it differed from the South Carolina form, was that its 
spirit was generally manifested at times when the Republic was 
at war with foreign powers or threatened with war. 
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a national act, and before coercion had l>een at- 
tempted. 

Eleventh hour preparations demonstrated that, in 
spite of assertions that the interests of the Nortli would 
he against hostilities, and that the South would not lead 
in an assault, war was not wholly uueipeeteil. But the 
South was not prepared for war. In those States where 
the Coufeileracy was cradled were resources m 
them of importance to the Union, hut not, as was as- i 
serted, suflicient to euablo them to exist as a firstr^lass ' 
power outside the Uuion. For in 18C0 little advance i 
had been made in conditions that bad led representatire 
men of Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
South Carolina to announce in 1858 the probability 
that " we shall at no distant day be compelled to assert 
our political independence without the means of regulat- 
ing and controlling our commerce ; for without that 
power no uation can be free." * 

That statement was true even for times of peace; but 
when the Confederacy was cut off from the world ar- 
rayed against it, it presented for four years a signal 
exhibition of a combination of endurance, adaptability 
to circumstances, and courage that could have beon 
given in no other land than America. 

When the Confederacy fell, the whites of the South 
were relieved of an enormous incubus, slavery, but were 
at the same time deprived of the means to turn the 
relief to their immediate advantage. The blacks had 
freedom without the capacity to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of freedom, and presently were, tlirongh parti- 
san politics, surrounded by influences that would for a 
' Be B;v!'» Beoleic, xxiv. 454. 
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generation at least stand in the way of their develop- 
ment. 

But the way was opened for the South to assume an 
economic and industrial position which never could have 
been taken under the old regime. 
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Table 1. — Population by Baoes and Conditiona, 1830-1860. 
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Table 2. — Foreign Bom in the Population. 





Aliens. 
isao. 


FoRKiuN Born. 
1850. 


Foreign Born. 
1860. 


South . . . 
Nortli . . . 

Total . . 


10,:J20 
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107,8;W 


2,210,839 4,13(),175 
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Tabla 4. 
HIsrMion from VlrsinJs and Hosaacbtuetla. 
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□iBtrlbution ot lATse Plaotatloiu tn 1890. 
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Soulh. 
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North, 
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Table 2. 
Fuflritive and Freed Slaves, 1850-1860. 



Alabama .... 
Arkansas .... 
Delaware .... 
District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .... 
Maryland .... 
Mississippi . . . 
Missouri .... 
North Carolina . . 
South Carolina . . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Virginia .... 

Total .... 



FrtiiTivK Sl.wkh. 


Frkkd Slavkh. 


18S0. 


1860. 


18S0. 


1860. 


•Ji) 


3(> 


16 


101 


21 


28 


1 


41 


2() 


12 


277 


12 


• • 


• • 


• • 


8 


18 


11* 


»» 


17 


80 


2a 


10 


KiO 


06 


no 


ir>2 


176 


00 


4G 


150 


517 


279 


116 


4«W 


1,017 


41 


(>8 


6 


182 


(JO 


1»9 


50 


89 


Gl 


61 i 


•> 


258 


16 


2:t 


2 


12 


70 


2<) 


45 


174 


20 


16 


5 


:^ 


83 


117 


218 


277 


1.011 1 


8o;j ; 


1,467 


3,078 
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INDEX. 



Academies, private and denomi- 
national, 152. 

Acklen, Joseph, on the use of the 
lash on plantations, 272. 

Adams, Gov. J. H., on reopening 
of the slave-trade, 245; lie v. 
Nehemiah, on treatment of 
slaves, 278; on interference of 
the North with the Soath, 320. 

African Labor Supply Company, 
62, 291; Colonization Society, 
296. 

Agricultural societies, growth 
of, 61. 

Aiken, William, his plantation 
described, 270. 

Aristocracy, its extent and char- 
acteristics, 19. 

Arsenals, requests for arming of, 
236. 

Authorship, early phases of, 196- 
200; encouragements of, 208; 
during the war, 218. 



Banks,romoval of government de- 
posits to, 110 ; relation of States 
to, 111 ; legislation on, 112. 

Bounties from the general gov- 
emment to ships, etc., 70, 106. 

Brooke, Walker, on the slave- 
trade, 249. 



Brown, John, his raid on Har- 
per's Ferry, 236, 297, 320. 

Bruce, James C, on majority 
rule, 30; on education, 180. 

Bryant, William Cullen, his trip 
to the South, 39. 

Buchanan, President James, on 
a Southern route to the I*acific, 
102. 

Burke, Edmund, on government 
appropriations, 109. 

Burwell, William, on slavery ex- 
pansion, 307. 

Butler, Benj. F., his view of 
pauperism in Massachusetts, 
189. 



Calhoun, A. P., his opinion of 
the Union, 322; John A., on 
the slave-trade, 246 ; on owner- 
ship of slaves, 268; John C, 
on Mississippi improvement, 
35, 222, 224 ; and Clay, 299 ; and 
the tariff of 1816, 312. 

Campbell, Gov. David, on illiter- 
acy in Virginia, 163. 

Capers, Bishop William, argu- 
ment against South Carolinian 
individualism, 332. 

Capital, restriction on, 67, 71, 81, 
114; freer in the North, 106; 
the lack of, in New Orleans, 
114. 
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Uaetkn' •< inlitf i^ S; 

ChNM, 4iTMaM «C, H^ 9»; th* 

il^t to rale, ZT, 4S. 
CobI, rimndMiM o( Utosninmi, 

T3. 
Cockrill, B. B., od InetcHe or 

(acloriM, T2. 
Code NoiT, It* woikiDgi in Looi- 

■Isiia,2e4. 
Colleges, I3a, 143; eipenaes ol, 

IM. 
Colliiu, Robert, and the lue at 

the la«h OD plaDtatioM, 3T3. 
Commerce at the Bevolntion. IT ; 

In colonial days, 95; cbanges 

in, betveeo 1(00 and ISSO, 96; 

baaia of Northern, 123, 136, 

ITB. 
CompromiM* Ol 1S90, SS9. 
Contederacy, hopea of a, 3ss ; rim 

of the. 333; conatitation of. 



Constitution of the TTnlted BUtea, 
elTectB of compTomiaes in, t09; 
of (be Caafedency, 33t. 



Crimre and paoperim, leblkn 
Ot omnZDOO acbooti lo. 187-191. 

CiofiB, leading OM* in ITTE, U ; di- 
TcnificMiaa of. adTocatrd. 61. 



Daniel, John M.. as a tTpkal 
editor, U». 

Davis, I. N., on the slaTe-trade, 
249; JeffeiBoo, faven a Soalb- 
em Pacific Kailmd, 102; his 
prophecy of «w, 318. 

DawaoD. Hon. K. H. R.. od Mo- 
bile's public school system, 173 ; 
W. C, on the Unioo, 332. 

De Bow, J. D. B., his Rnina 
founded, S; character of, 311; 
oa enterprise, 119; on man- 
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Dew, Thomas R., on political 
influence of William and Mary 
College, 40; on the Virginia 
emancipation debate, 2GG. 

Direct taxation favored, 231,311. 

Direct trade, plans for, with Eu- 
rope, 124. 

Discipline, difficulties of, in col- 
leges, 150. 

Disunion, hints of, 232, 235, 2;r7, 
243. See Secession. 

Dred Scott decision, :502, 310, 314. 

Duel in colleges, 151 ; in journal- 
ism, 160. 

E 

Education, Bureau of, publica- 
tions by, 3 ; constitutional i>ro- 
visions for, 1 !{7 ; denom inational , 
139, 148; home, favored, 145; 
denial of, to slaves, 274. 

Elliott, Bishop Stephen, on cul- 
ture, 2a'5. 

Emancipation in Virginia dis- 
cussed, 2(3G ; forbidden by State 
laws, 279 ; in the West Indies, 
264,290. 

England, her colonial policy, 48, 
95 ; American students in, 136 ; 
influence of its literature, 201. 

Erie Canal, effects of its con- 
struction, 98. 

Exports, comparison of, by sec- 
tions, 122; Southern contribu- 
tions to, 132. 

P 

Factories, cotton, early attempts 
to start, 69. 

Filibustering, extent of the spirit, 
228; Walker's expedition in- 
dorsed, 307. 

Florida, purchase of, 8; admis- 
sion of, 9. 



Foote, n. S., on the slave-trade, 
249. 

Foreigners, effect of immigration 
upon population, 10; percen- 
tage of, in the South, 12 ; illit- 
eracy among, 1&4. 

Forsyth, John, comparfson by, 
of the " Yankee " and the 
"Cracker," 23; on public en- 
terprise, 108. 

Free schools, confusion of the 
tenn, 182. 

Free-soilism, opposition to, 316. 

Free trade discussed, 232, 311. 

Fugitive slaves, 277, 278, 282; 
Act relating to, 302, 314 ; viola- 
tion of, 328. 

a 

Gabriel's war in Virginia, 264. 

Gadsden purchase, 8. 

Gamett, James M., on illiteracy, 
162. 

Garrison, Wm. Lloyd, mobbed in 
Boston, 299. 

Georgia, cession of lands by, 8. 

Gibson, R. R., on rule by the 
majority, 30. 

Gin, cotton, manufacture of, 90. 

Gold, production of native, 132. 

Goulden, W. B., on the slave- 
trade, 246. 

Government, system of, 33; gen- 
eral, positions under, held by 
Southerners, 44 ; bounties from, 
70,105; funds distributed, 109; 
dread of, 315. 

Oregg, William, his place in in- 
dustry, 86. 

H 

Harper's Ferry, Brown's raid. 

See John Brown. 
Hartford Convention, 27, 837. 
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IleaUli. i-uniparal) 

of. 139. 
Helper's " Impending Crisis," 

HeiuT, Geo. C, conot) mwblne 

Iniented by, 92. 
Hentx. Mrs. Caroline l*e, ou llie 

iraatment of slavee, 3T8. 
Heriot, E^ilwin, ou mlucatlon, 

1T4. 
Home mannfHCtares, 7* ; iii- 

Hnger, Daniel B., on stBl4tsine[i, 

30. 
HnntoT, Andrew, on the eIuvu- 

tnide. 240. 
Uuniliii;dou. Col. U. V,'.. prao 

tisea on Lis plaiilalton, 271. 



HUteracy not ignorance. Xt; per- 
centage of, in tlie Sunlh, 136; 
rolntloo of, to llbraiieH and 
the press, liil ; discussed. 102 

\m. 

luimigrutlan, phases at, between 

1830 and laU), 10,11. 
luiploments, agriuuUnral, mann- 

Iuii>orts. dependence upon the 
North. 123; State taxation of. 
proposed, 12S. 

Inillang.lS. See Chorokees, Sem- 



Intemal improve raenl*, 
Korth'B share of, 106; adTO- 
catcd in t^onvontiotis. '.S3. 

Inventions, 90. 92. See Pal«uts. 

Iron, manatactnies o(, 89. , 

Jun)es.nen. C. T., bis tir»4^^H 
labor, '26 ; on inaiiaf aelunw. l^^^^l 

,ramesou, U. D. F., ou Uie >laf^^^| 
owner. aiT. ]^^| 

ilefTerson, Thomas, on slaTery t^^^H 
{Hilitica, 30t ; on tlio sUw^^H 
trade. 31 D. ^^U 

V 

Kansas, the ktiUf-ule tot, :m. ^H 



Lalxir, □mniial and jienxnial m^ 
vice. 22, ii; AirieMi Supply 
Couipanf. 03; supply at, ^^; 
fumalo, Bl \ wtiouls uf inBDOAl, 
Iffi ; Afrirsn c«mti»ct, Stri. 

IdUid, pmportion ol iiuproved 
and unimproved, M; jtrwitaaf, 
lor edocation. IM. 

Lawreuco, A. A., on rnltoii fM^ 



LegftTJ, Hugh S.. o 
*2. 



Liberia, negrora icnt to. 3Sn. 
LibrarlM. coinparatlvo Bcarclly 

of public, m. 
I.lgoii, nov. Thomas W.. on «il- 

Qoation. ITI. 
LitrMity Hetungfr. SoutKtm, 

founded, Si charactor nt. SlOt 
Uvc tMsk. aUtlatiDs of, ». 
Longstre«t. A. 11.. on labor. 33. 
Louifliaua. jiun'liiuie ol, S; aA- 

niisslon of , IT. 
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Lowell, Francis C, manufac- 
tures improved by, 83. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, on ownership 
of slaves, 208. 

Lynch-law, origin of the term, 
192. 

Lyons, James, on the Union, 235. 

Lyons, Nathan, discovers Eli 
Whitney's secret, 91. 



M 

Machinery, production of, 90. 

Magazines, 2; mention of lead- 
ing, 210. 

Mail facilities and cost, 115. 

Majority rule discussed, iJO; pro- 
test against the, 3^33. 

Manning, Gov. J. L., advocates 
appropriations for railroads, 
101 ; K. I., on rule of the ma- 
jority, 30. 

Manufactures, antipathy to, 25, 
09; home, 51, 74; plans to in- 
crease, 72, 73; advantages 
for, 73; advance of, 81, 82; 
diversity of, 87-92; in Maine 
and Maryland compare<l, 92. 

Martineau, Harriet, on owners of 
slaves, 268. 

Mason, George, his indictment of 
slavery, 295. 

Maury, M. F., on the decline of 
Charleston's commerce, 119 ; 
as an author, 215 ; on the free 
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Randolph, John, his slaves freed 
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302. 
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117. 

Reynolds, Richard F., on the dis- 
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